SOME PEESS NOTICES ON “FEINTING.” 

Jacobi has produced a thinl edition of ‘Printinii,/ wliich is 
skilfully revised and enlarged. We may again eommend tins valna)>Ie 
handbook by an expert, as thoroughly praetica.1. Sixteen samples of various 
qualities of paper are bound in at the end of the book, ami there is some 
salutai-y information at to the quality of the ‘art’ papers which are used to 
print process blocks.” 

British Pnnter.— “The edition is revised and enlarged, some lOo }>]>. f)f additional 
matter being included. Examination papers for the City and Guilds Institute 
and the last three examinations for clerks in U.M. Stationery Office are 
given, A further excellent feature of this hook is rhe attention paid to the 
subject of paper; the samples embodied should prove exceeding useful te 
students. Examiners have again severely commented on the hick of know- 
ledge shown by students offering themselves for examination, in the import- 
ant question of paper.” 

The Speaker.— A practical treatise of more than common value. . . . This is a 
thorough, concise, and intelligible book, written with obvious mnsterv of 
all details of the subject.” 

Saturday Jacobi goes into the minutest particulars . . . contains 

a large amount of informatio'n which will prove interesting to anyone who 
has ever had occasion to look into a printed book or newspaper.” 

Spectator .— ignorant reader may gain con.siderable information as to the 
machinei’y and working of the art.” 

Literary World. — “ Just what it pretends to be— -a practical treatise fm* practical 
printers . . . a masterly handbook.” 

Industries . — “Many books have been published on the art of printing . . . the 
book before us, however, is more oonci.se and complete than any of them.” 

The A thoroughly practical manual, written bv one who knows what 

he is writing about. It has already been verv favourably received. Thi.s 
edition has been enlarged and revised.” 

Printers’ Register.—*'' There is much about it whicli please.s us. ... It is well 
printed and well illustrated. ... He has written tensely ami to the pidnt.” 

The Stationer . — “A wonderfully comjdete book, going into full exjdanaiions a.s 
to almost everything.” 

Stationery and Bookselling.—** Written as it is by one of tlie be.st authorities on 
the subject— the manager of the Chi.swick ]*re.ss— is a thormighlv practical 
treatise on the art of typography.” 

British Bookmaker.— **T\\ei author, as manager of the Chiswick Press for many 
years past, is entitled to speak with authority.” 

Glasgow This remarkably complete treatise covers the wliole art of 

printing, with special reference to bookwork, from the casting of the type 
to the last stage of production. The most competent of cniftsmen can 
peruse the work with benefit, while the apprentice or student will find it a 
veritable cyclopaedia of the art.” 

South London Press .— Jacobi is well qualified to write upon the art of 
printing, and his treatise possesses the merit of being interesting and in- 
structive.” ■■ . . . : 

Prmting Times and Lithogra 2 )her.—** It deals with the .subject in an exhaustive 
and succinct manner. . . . We wish it all the success it deserves in its effort.s 
on behalf of technological education,” 

IlazelVs Magazine . — “It has been carefully compiled, and in thi.s respect is more 
reliable, and certainly more portable than some other attempts in thi.s direc- 
tion. . . . We can unhesitatingly recommend the young .student to add the 
book to lus technical library.’^ 

Bi%tuh and Colonial Printer. — “ This is a new edition of the author’s vvell-knowm 
handbook on the art of typography as applied more particularly to the 
printing of boobs. It is brought thoroughly up to date. . . , The variou.s 
pnples of paper, with the detailed informa tion that are included in the 
book should help the student to a much gimter knowdedge of this particular 
subject Ihe work is profusely illustrated with diagrams and illustrations 
of printing plant and machinery.” 
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NOTE TO THE FIFTH EDITION 


I T is only necessary to state that this new edition has 
again been verball}^ coirected in Tarioiis places and that 
eerlaiii sections, particularly those relating to Composing 
Machines, Motive Power, and to Printing Machinery, have 
lioeii revised and brought up to date. It also includes the 
various Examination Papers which were set for the years 
1907 to 1912. 

The author begs to express his best thanks for the 
loan of many Idoeks aiK^fy^^eh information readily 
afforded by manj^^iendsf^i^ to -specify, but 

whose iiamei|vdilM to the text and to 

some of the contamM^n this work. 


C. T. J. 
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IXTRODUCTIOX 


S INGE this work xvas first issued, book-printing as an 
jui has greatly improved. This improvement 1ms been 
attributed to various causes, and one suggestion in reference 
to its decorative side is tliat tlie work of William Morris 
at tile Keiinscott Press has bad a stimulating effect on the 
general printer. That tins is so cannot be doubted, for one 
can see tliat artist's intiuence in many of tbe best books 
printed during tbe past decade. This is to be observed not 
only in tliis country, but in America, and on the Continent, 
too. Besides the example of tbe Kelniseott Press, tbe general 
printer bas many advantages wbicb did not exist in former 
years. For instance, tbe selection of book-types now offered 
is much greater, many of tbe founts being of good design, 
but it still requires discrimination in selecting tbe best 
kinds. 

Prom a more utilitarian standpoint, tbe enormous increase 
of process work bas demanded improvements in a practical 
direction, and that this demand bas been met need not be 
said w lien one observes tbe large amount of graphic literature 
eincinating from the printing press of tbe present day. We 
have now printing machines capable of turning out ail kinds 
of work in tbe best possible manner, provided that tbe work- 
man bas the necessary skill. Again, work is now executed 
under very different conditions from what was formerly the 
case, for many printing oiffees are model factories as com- 
pared with the old order of things, tbe natural laws of light, 
sanitation, and vontiiatioii having been studied for tbe 
benefft both of tbe worker and of bis work. 

Having all these advantages, tbe printer should be able 
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to pi'odoee better work than Ins pretleeessors. but it Diiist 
be Ixa-ne in mind that good book -printing reijiiin.'s liirig 

more than the actoai means of prodiR‘ti«:m. li is isseiitial 
thiit the printer should have a taste for goinl ljns>ks, and 
should be able to ditlereutiate between a earefully designed 
voltime and one that is ill-sJuipen. This appreeiutiuu eunies 
easily to some, ]>ut iu others it is eertuiiily not instiiietive, 
although it may to some extent be eultivaia^d and aeipiirt^d 
by the study of well printed voliniies. 

The first step to be taken is the seleetion nf a suitable type, 
the seetind is the precise furmai of the pag».* when the si/.e 
of the \tdume is given. These are two of tlie most im- 
portant factors of bo(»k produetiou, and even good press 
work will not redeem a badly chosen ty]ie or a dispropor- 
tioued page. These two lliingvS having been attained, the 
(ihoiee of paper and the [»re(*ise margin are the next stages 
in the production of a eoinely volume. Lastly, the aetual 
printing — a good, firm, clean, and sharp inipressiun with 
a really good black ink — one which will not fadt* or turn 
brown --should complete tlit‘ evolution of a well ]>rintcd buok. 

Wifhout the ne{rs,sarj [danning out of the type and page, 
together with an a]>propriate paper, the aftt-r lahtnu' Ik in 
vain, therefore it is incumbent that tlicBt* first essentials l»e 
carefully studied. 

The aim should l>e to secure a good eflVel fri)m llu’ two 
open pages of a book — one page is ntd. sufficient: t.wo are 
essential to secure some sort of balance. In cmiHidering the 
dual effect, legibility must lx* striven for, and m>l sacrificed, 
in obtaining the general result. 

Taste in printing varies, as in other art subjiHds, ami it 
is impossible to lay down any stringent rules or to deiiiie 
the canons which should regulate it. If, however, the 
foregoing suggestions are earefuilv acted on the student 
wdii not go far wrong. The best volumes pivnluced have 
generally been the results of much thought and ex]teriment. 
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The writer of this volume can lay claim to have had some 
experience on examiniiig bodies, and he has in that connec- 
tion f recpieiitly met with very poor work in the papers which 
have passed through his hands during recent years, and a 
few wan'd s on that subject wdll not be out of place in this 
introduction. , 

That technical classes are a necessity nowadays will be 
admitted all round ; for, owing to the growing custom of 
subdividing the departments, especially in large printing 
offices, the 'workman does not obtain that general experience 
wdiieh he did formerly. Machinery then was not brought to 
such perfection as at the present time, and competition did 
not warrant the making of specialists, as it were, in the 
different sections or departments of a ^minting office. 

By some it is expected that technical education is going 
to remedy this state of things, but this is a mistake, for 
these classes cannot possibly compete wdth tbe workshop: 
they exist simply for the purpose of supplementing the 
knowledge gained in the office during the working day, and 
that practised or studied in the evening class must naturally 
be more of the theoretical than of the practical order, al- 
though some classes have been provided with fairly good 
equipment for the teaching of the students. 

Under these circumstances the learner must help himself 
in acquiring that knowledge which will be useful to him if 
he aspires to 1)6 something more than a mere workman of 
the ruie-of-thumb class. He must, in addition to his daily 
work and evening class, study for himself by reading all the 
trade and technical literature he can obtain, and for that 
purpose there are libraries wffiere he can procure that 
supplementary know'ledge. 

No student should attempt to sit for an examination till 
he feels sure that he can do justice to himself , and this applies 
more particularly to the honours grade and to competitive 
examinations. It is to his own interest that he should 
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TYPEFOUNDING AND TYPE BODIES 
CHAPTER I 


Lotter|>re>N Pri}iliD,u Proihaetioii of Type: tlie Pmieh, 

^latri\% ainl .MonUls for llaiKl and Machine Pastinji^—TIit' 
PiitJiry Ty]je-custing Maeiiine— OonijHnient parts of Metal — 
Selection of Founts of Type for Wearing Properties and Good 
Appearance — List of Letters wldeh const itnteaFoiin t — Fractions, 
Accents, anti Signs — Varieties of Old Face, 0I<1 Style, and IModern 
Faces — I tal ie — l^laek -letter F ounts — Some J olibing F onnts — 
Distinctive Ibirts of a iAdter — ClassiHeation of Letters — Tlie 
Bodies of Ty]>es in Depth — Sizes of Types— Relatiotx of Types 
to each other in Body— Spaces and Quadrats — IMeasurenients of 
Type Bodies shown at a glance— The Point Sy>stein witli Standard 
Line and Frit Set Ty]>es, 

L etterpress printing, or typograpliy, 2B the art of 
printing from movable types, the surface of these 
types being inked and then impressed on to the paper. 
Another term would be relief j^rinting, in contradistinction 
to plate or intaglio printing; this latter process, of which 
this book will not attempt to treat, being obtained by entirely 
opposite means. For instance, a sheet of copper is taken, and 
the parts to l>e printed are cut out, whether separate letters 
or designs; then, when the plate is finished, it is inked 
over, the ink being deposited in the liolloYvs or furrows. 
The surface is then cleaned of supierfluous ink. This act is 
usually performed by a skilful movement of the palm of the 
liaiid, care being exercised not to wipe out the ink from the 
interstices. The paper is then impressed into the hollows 
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iurriiiMl ill the plait". Thus, whilst reliel' priiitiiiu' in a 
o( inileiitatioii — the ink being milly ibrfs.H] into ihe papt^r 
—the hitiigliu process leaves the ink stnjnavlia! raiseri <iii 
the surface nf the hiiished eo]*T. The iitllow iiig iliagniui 
will explain this: 


liriivj 

iMftUjilu 


pffpf /• 

paper saipfO'e, 


WiKHlellts, pnH.‘t^SS- 
-iii fai’ion-ervlhinir 



.Siikseipient pressing tu* relHiig, if iieeessary, reniov»*s the 
i mien tat ion or impression froiu sheets printe*! by the !i*1ter- 
press inethoikheskles improTliig the surface. 1\h »rkexeciiteil 
i>y the copperplate process is never pri*s>tM], as ifje printing 
won]<l be ‘^smashed’' ami thus spoilt. 

Letterpress printing embraces typic woodouts. proeess- 
blocksj electrotype and stereotype plates — in ilu/ion'eryl hing 
obtained by the relief nietho<L 

Practically speaking, the same system is still largely used 
ill the setting of type for bookxvork as when William Caxton 
bri)Ughl to this country tlie art of print imr. and it is t>nly 
in matters of cletail, as concerns the casting and linisliiiig 
of typt\ that it has impiaued. Evmusinre ] 1-77, wln-n Laxton 
issue<l his iirsl hook, “ Dietes and Sayings <4* the Phi]i)s«,- 
phers,” from Westminster, types have lieen picktHl up singly* 
notwithstanding various attempts to periecf the nieclianic‘iil 
a|>}>liaiices invented from time to time for lype-sett iiig. 

In the olden time printers madt" their own ty{>es, and it 
was not till the seventeenth century that the arts of letter- 
founding and printing began tt> be divided, lloxon, in his 
Mechanical Exercises,” vol ii, 1683* is the first practical 
and the most reliable authority on the subject of the iintking 
of types; it is curious to see how the same methods and 
appliances were in use till quite a recent date in the pro- 
duction of types by hand. It was not until the middle of 
the nineteenth century that machinery was generally a|>plied 
to type-casting. This of course was the means of enormously 
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iiierejisiiig the output, and cousequentlj reducing cost very 
coiisiderahly. The old plan of hand-easting is rarely used, 
and then only for the production of small orders for ‘‘ sorts/’ 
Tlte ‘mamrfaciure of iypes and a description of the parts 
of a- single letter may appropriately he treated of before we 



Fig. 1. ruNCii. 


conuneiiee wUh the initial stage of printing, he,, composition 
of type. To start with, the punch-cutter is proAuded wdth 
a long square piece of steel, on the end of 'which he proceeds 
to cut the required letter. A proof is ob- 
tained by the aid of smoke as the finishing 
of the letter advances. By this proof he can 
see more readily any defects in the shape. 

When satisfactorily executed it is hardened. 

This pnticlh is somewhat of the shaj^e and 
size sliown here, fig. 1. It is then struck 
into an oblong ])ar of copper, thus forming 
a miitriz or “ sfnlcef fig. 2. These matrices 
can be replaced when worn out, but it is 
highly important that the utmost care should 
he taken of the originals. After the matrix 
is struck, it requires very careful justifying 
to insure perfect depth and ranging of face, 
for ncdhing is so bad as an irregular type 
in regard to thick and thin lines or an up 
and down tendency in ranging of line. 

It should be interesting to the student to note that the 
old method of casting by hand was performed by means of 
a mould of two equal portions, figs. 3 (opened) and 4 (closed ), 
(dosed and fastened by means of a spring loop; this mould 
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was made of wood and lined with iron. Each size of Ixxly 
required a different mould, but the precise width could be 
regulated according to the thickness of letter to be cast. 


FKL IIANU-MOULI) (OPKNICD). 

This operation of casting, though apparently a siin|)le one, 
required experience and judgement, so that the mould might 


Fig. 4. HAKO-Mouim (closed). 

be well filled, and the letter perfect in body and face when 
finished. To perform this, the mould is filled with the metal 
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lioattnl lip to a given degree, and with a peeiiliar jerk of tlie 
left hand, •which, held the inould, the metal was sent right 
home into the very inmost portions of the mat- 
rix, thus giving a perfect cast of the letter. The 
metal cooling very quickly, the mould was q 
02 )ened, and the letter turned out, with a tag of U 

metal at the foot technically called a "'hreak'' L 

fig. 5. This action was rejieated until the re- 
quired number of letters was made, the matrices [ ^ 
being changed as often as a" fresh letter was 
needed. The superfluous metal was then broken / 
off, and the letter rubbed, dressed, and grooved \ 

at the foot, after being set up in long lines; 
most of these latter details being executed by ' — ^ 

^ Fig. 5. TYPE 

The produetion of type requires the work of ^vitu 'pag. 
many different persons, but the most important 
part is that which is performed at the outset — the punch - 
cutting. 

The mechanical appliances for type-casting have been 
improved from year to year. These macliihes 
ai'e propelled by means of either hand or power. 

The same matrices can be used, and a mould q 
adapted for the machine is the only difference. U 

The letters ai'e delivered in a constant stream U 
as cast. Machine type can usually be identified jv 

by the round pitwniark, fig. 6, on the top side y 

of the letter. Some madiines profess to turn 

the type out already dressed, but we do not re 6. fin- 

commend them for absolute finish, especially if 

the type is to be used for really first-class book-printing. 

In the type- casting machine, fig. 7, the furnace is situated 
at the foot, and the metal is kept fluid in the pot situated 
above. Sus])ended over this pot is a piston or what may be 
termed a iilunger. Each revolution of the crank gives this 





matrix, this matrix being held in position by a lever. 
Directly the inonld receives the metal, it opens at a some- 
what low angle, similar to a door hung on hinges. At the 
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same momeut the pressure ou the lever, hiuding the matrix 
close to the mould, is released, and then the matrix springs 
bachward. The type is held in the upper half of the mould 
by a pin, and when it rises by the aid of a rod connected 
with the apron, the stool hits the face end at the bade, and 
dislodges the type. As the type is released the mould closes 
of its own accord, and the ^dunger squu-ts a fresh supply 
of the metal which is then thrown out exactly as before, a 

cast printing type. ^ _ 

The Rotary Type-casting Machine which was invented by 
the late Frederick Wicks has been acquired by the Black- 
friars Type Foundry, Ltd., where several machines are in 
daily use. To give an idea of its great capacity the following 

description is necessary. _ 

The machine itself, fig. 8, is mounted on a substantial 
bedplate. Secured to this is a cast-iron fire-box which carries 
a metal pot in which the pump is fitted. The pump body 
is immersed in type-metal, which is kept in a molten state 
by gas burners beneath the metal pot. The pump is aEo 
driven by a belt from the same underground shafting which 
drives the casting machines. The pot is of a somewhat larger 
size than is customary with type-casting machines, and holds 

6 cwt. of metal. These metal pots are fitted with pyro- 
meters for maintaining a regular temperature. 

The pump consists of a body in which four plungeis 
work, driven by eccentrics ; the molten metal is sucked in 
through inlet valves and delivered into a pipe fitted with a 
device for regulating the fluid pressure at the nozzle. 

The machine consists of a mould wheel, having radia 
oTooves forming the moulds and with matrices going to and 
fro in the moulds between the central shaft and the peri- 
phery, with the orifices of the moulds appearing on the 
periphery at intervals of about half an inch between them. 
The mould wheel is a disk of cast iron on which the moulds 
are built out of separate pieces of steel in such a manner that 
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ilio slots formed 1)}' these are ueeuvate for ilie size of 
to b(.' produced, lire wheel and segments form three sides of 
the mould. In the moulds the matrices slide and form the 
end of the mould nearest the centre of the wheel. As 
the wheel revolres on its Terti<-al axis the entrances of the 
moidds are in turn presented to the orifice in tlie sltield 



Pig. s. the kotaky type-castek. 


against which the stream of molten metal is playing. For 
some three inches each side of this casting point the moulds 
pass under a top cover, which forms the fifth side of the 
mould, the sixth being formed by the shield itself. The 
moulds are filled as they pass the casting point, and sub- 
sequently, as the wheel rotates, the matrix is acted on by 
cams which cause it to advance towards the 2 >eripherv of 
the wheel and so eject the type from the mould. In the latest 
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form of miioliine tlie ty|)es are east with one or more deep 
nicks, an iinprovemont upon the earlier prae.tice. Wheii 
the type Has been ejected abont one-sixteenth of an inch 
it passes in front of a nicking saw, which cuts tlie nick in 
the foot ; after rotating some distance, other nicks are cut 
if desired, by saws revolving on a horizontal axis; following 
the type farther ronnd the wheel, the ejection continues, 
and when half a revolution has been completed it has been 
received on the delivery chain, from which it passes under 
a retaining cain which prevents its return into the mould 
with the matrix, and having left the wheel entirely it pro- 
ceeds with the chain into the delivery galley. On each 
wheel 100 monids are formed of different sizes correspond^ 
ing with the inset of the letters, and the varying demand 
for letters of the respective sets as ascertained from the 
bills of fount. The delivery chain consists of 100 links in 
which sliding leaves are fitted, which rise up to receive the 
type and support it on both sides until it arrives in the 
galley. When the type has been delivered on the chain, it 
proceeds between these leaves until it enters the delivery 
galley, wdien the leaves fall and the type is pushed along 
the galley. 

Thus the machine easts 100 types of all sorts and sizes 
at a single revolution, delivering them finished and arranged 
in line ready for use. No heating up is required, finished 
type being produced at once. The machine can be stopped 
immediately, and then re-started without damaging type. 
This is because the moulds are maintained cold. As a mat- 
ter of fact, metal from an alloy pot heated to 700'’ Eahr. . 
becomes a finished type in a fraction of time — 1,000 of 
these being turned out in one minute. 

Tbc chief characteristic of this machine is the rapidity 
with which the finished type is produced in line, thus 
evolving some theory for the abolition of distribution. In 
the (.‘ase of founts in smaller demand, although the process 
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of casting is equally economical, vet tlie lalionr of fouiitiiig 
is similar in tlie case of tliis inacliiiie as in others. Tlie 
abolition of distribution can be arrived at only \yliere the 
work to be done is sufficiently large to justify the organiza- 



tion necessary to manipulate the output, as, for instance, in 
the production of “The Times” and “Morning Post” 
newspapers, where the utility of the machine was first 
demonstrated by supplying roughly a million types per 
day at a cost that made distribution unnecessary. Distri- 
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tuition at a speed of 5,000 types per hour is quite superfluous 
if a iiiaeliine can produce 60,000 per hour of all sorts. 

The mould wheel A, fig. 9, consists of an arrangement of 
moulds B revolving on a centre column c, and having a 
stationary top cover o, under which the wheel is free to re- 
volve, the top cover thereby providing a top side to each 
mould in turn. The moulds b are each provided with a matrix 
E operated by cams. A nozzle f communicates with a metal 
pump, a shield g being provided to insure the correct 
delivery of the molten metal to the matrix e, and also to 
facilitate the return of surplus metal through the chute h, 
and thence back to the metal pot. Each matrix is brought 
into position to receive its charge of metal by the casting 
cam I ; it is then slightly ejected by the cam k for the 
purpose of groove cutting in the foot, and finally ejected by 
the cam l, the type being ejected on to the chain m, which is 
operated by the teeth n on the mould wheel. The chain m 
delivers the type into the receiving galley o. After ejecting 
the type on to the chain the matrix is brought back again by 
the withdrawal of cam p into a suitable position to engage 
with the casting cam i. Two wheels q, are provided to 
guide and adjust the chain m. 

Type-metal . — The component parts are generally lead, 
/ tin, and antimony; this last is used to obtain the re- 
' quisite hardness and clearness of face, while the tin has 
the effect of imparting additional toughness to the metal. 
The proportion of these metals varies according to the 
size and character of the type to be made. Different 
founders have their own particular quantities of each kind, 
sometimes also introducing other metals, but to a very 
limited extent. Of course the metal used for quadrats and 
“ leads ” is of a lower standard in composition — lead form- 
ing the greatest bulk in all instances, and especially so in 
the latter. In the so-called hard metals, the proportion 
of tin and antimony is increased, and sometimes copper 
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' is ad<Ie<I, but very sparin^iy. For ordinary ]>ur|x)se8 tJio 
following recipes for type metal will be found siu-viceabbu 

Moxon: 

To 28 Ib. metal, 25 lb. lead and 8 lb. of iron and antimony 
■■ mixed. ^ . • 

Besley: 

100 lead, 30 antimony, 20 tin, 8 nickel, 8 <‘ 0 ]>por, 5 eobalt, 
and 2 bismuth. 

Various others: 

55 lead, 22*7 antimony, 22-3 tin. 

61'3 lead, 18*5 antimony, 20*7 tin. 

69*2 lead, 19-5 antimony, 9*1 tin, and 1*7 copper, according 
to the amount of hardness desired. 

I The composition of metals used for linotype, monotype, 
I and stereotype woi*k is different from those given above. 

^ BeJeef iou of Types . — For good wear and tear, tlie following 
points are recommended for consideration: (a) That tlie 
^ metal is of such hardness as not to be lulttle, and that 
' attention is paid to the size of the type in proportion to 
the thickness and thinness of its liiu^s. (h) That there is a 
good depth ill face; cheap founts of type oifered by some 
founders are sometimes cast from eleetrotyped matrices, 
and not from those which are struck from punches, and 
i therefore are more shallow in face, (c) That the body 
I is perfectly square and even, (d) lhat there is a good 
‘ nick or nicks to the fount, to prevent possible mixing 
with other types, and for facilitating composing, (c) Tliat 
the whole fount, roman and italic, is perfect in ranging; 
and in ordering additions from time to time, see that the 
different letters are also in line. (/) That the overhanging 
or kerned letters are well supported from the shank of the 
letter, to prevent breaking off when giving an im].>ression. 


Founts of type are made up to certain scales, called 
‘‘ bills ” by type-founders. Taking a com])lete roman fount 
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of say 1,000 lb. weiglit, the lower-case vowels would be made 
up according to the average use in the English language 
for an ordinary worh; the consonants would he based on 
this plan too, and the capitals and figures in 2 >roportion. 
Quadrats and italic would be included in a complete fount 
to the extent of ten per cent. each. There are also schemes 
for French and other foreign languages. This obviates 
the possibility of having any great number of letters left 
on hand when the ty 2 ?e has been set up, unless the matter 
coin 2 )osed is of an exceptional nature. If such is the case, 
“ sorts ’’ must be ordered to level the fount. The following 
list coin|)rises all the sorts usually supj^lied with a roman 
fount; other letters would be extra, and come more jn'o- 
2 :)erly under the head of “signs” or “peculiars”: 

Capitals. ABODE F G H IJ K L M xN 0 P 
Q R S T U V W X Y Z (E 
Small Capitals, a b c d e f g h i j k l m n op 

Q K S T U V W X y Z ^ (E 

1 2 345 6 7 890 
Accents., diaeresis, a e i o ii 
„ acute, a 4 1 6 li 
„ grave, a e i 6 u 

„ circuynflex. 5 , 4 i 60 

Refere 7 ice marks. * f J § |i IT 
Lower case, ab cde fgliij kl mn opqr sttivw 
X y z 03 OB fi iF fl ffi ffl 

Points. 

Miscellaneous. & £ / 9 <1^ 

Spaces. Hair, thin, midclling, thick. 

Quadrats. En, em, one, two, three, and four ema 
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Fractions and additional accents are soinetimes added, 
l)ut these are best apart and laid in separate cases. Italic 
founts as a general rule do not have smtill capitals, and the 
figures are usually the same as the roman, with few 

exceptions. 

Fradiotis are generally cast in two ways — wlkle and 
“ sidit.” The former are fractional hgiires cast in out* 
piece, j 1 f, and the latter those cast on half ])odies, 
method allows of many combina- 
tions which are hardly possible when the figures are cast 
in one piece. 

Accen/ls, beyond those given in the synopsis of an ordinary 
fount, consist of many varieties. Some of those in most 
general use arc : 


LrMij. a e i 5 ii 
Short, a e i 5 u 
Variovs. a § hi h j] p q, etc. 


[ Sigtis are of different kinds too numerous to mention 
I in detail. They are grouped under the heads of (*nni- 
mercial, astronomical, mathematical, algebraical, geometri- 
cal, etc. /‘The explanation of these is outside the scope of 
this work. 

All these signs and peculiars can be obtained in most 
bodies. The utmost care should be taken of them: they 
should be kept distinct and in separate cases. 

I Book-founts may be classed generally as of three kinds, 
I namely, (a) the old faced; (h) the revived old style, of some- 
jwliat lighter face and more regular appearance; (c) the 
modern face. Each variety has its distinctive character of 
italic, and the modern faces are subject to a great number 
of designs, some better than others. Again, the work of 
the Kelmscott Press has created many imitations, some of 
which are not always happy in their design. W e here give, 
in pica, an average example of the tlu'ee classes: 
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Old face. ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRST 
UVWXYZiEGE 

ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ^UE 

1234567890 

abcdetghij klmnopqrfstuvwxyzae oe d ffH ft 

ABCBEFGHIJKLMNOP^RSr 

UVWXTZMCE 

abcdefghijklmnopqrfstuvwxyzawfifffljlfbjb 

Old Style. ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQR 
STUVWXYZ^CE 

ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ/Eai 

1234567890 

abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyzaeoefifffl 

A B CDEFGHIJKL MNOP QR 
STUVWXYZzECE 

abcdefghijklmnopqrshivwxyzezvefiffflfli 

Modern. ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRST 
UVWXYZJSCE 

ABCDBFGHIJia.MNOPQRSTUVWXyZiECE 

1234567890 

abcdefghij klmnopqr stu v w x y z as oe fi ff ft 

ABCDEFG HIJKLMN OPQRS 
TUVWXYZJECE 

ahcdefghijklmnovqrstuvwxy z ce isfiffjlfiffl 
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The difference in the fiyiires should be parti< 
observed — the old face and old style having the 
ascending and descending strokes, the modern ram 
the top and bottom : 


Occasionally the old figures are used with modern founts, 
but we think it advisable that they should be kept as dis- 
tinct as possible, altliougli, in a mass, the old face figures are 
decidedly more readable. 

It is somewhat interesting to remember, with regard 
to italic, that these characters were invented by Aldus 
Manutius, a Yenetian printer who flourislied about 1449- 
1515, and that roman capitals were first used with the italic 
lower-case. The italic used by Aldus is usually supposed by 
some authoritieson the subject to have represented the hand- 
writing of Petrarch, and assumed a much more running or 
scroll-like character than that used nowadays. 

Tlie following types of Messrs. Casloii and Co. give an 
idea of some of the old italic founts, with the tails and 
flourishes: 


The somewhat fanciful capitals were sometimes called 
‘‘ swash ’’ letters. 

Black4etter next requires our consideration, and the five 
samples added here will give some idea of the different 
faces of that character in use : 


BLACK-LETTEES 
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Gaxton, Ihtli centimj , 

^ 2><B 

'n<Dcp<£i(K^^j:co"tog$ 

aBc&cfg^ijBPmnopqretuBtS § ^ ? 

Old English, 16th century, 

p m m ^ c 21 m ^ ^ ^ 

atjcijefgftijfelmnopqrstuifltnrg? 

Tudor, 17th century, 

HBCH)J6r(51b3 1kXflDm©p 
(a 1 R s tr in ID M 5 z 

abcbefQbijklmnopqrstuvwy^S^eoe 

Old Flemish, l^th century. 

a26c®cfi!5ta*tinjiajg 

Modern-faced Blade letter, 19th ce^itury, 

^ c m u m X ir ^ 

a b c 0 c f g ij t } fe l m n 0 p q r g t u b bj X 8 ? ae ce 

C 
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T1h 3 dates given are only approximate, tlie types 
siiowii on the preceding page coiiveY a g^jod impression of 
the blaelv- letters that came into use at various times. 

The first specimen shown Iiere is that of the Caxton 
period, the type which that printer probably brought with 
him from Bruges. Artistically, the second is really the best, 
and is practically a copy of the pointed black-letter used 
for the G-utenherg 42-lme Bible, which is said to be the first 
book printed from movable types. It was copied with some 
modifications later on, and used by Wynkyn de Worde, 
OaxtoiTs successor. 

The type used in the third example is a revived form of 
the round Gothic or black-letter character, similar to that 
used by Gunther Zainer of Augsburg at the end of the 
fifteenth century, and exhibits at a glance the transition 
of the Gothic character to roman letter. 

The fourth specimen is of Flemish origin, and was 
designed by Fleischman in 1743; it is somewdiat more 
ornate in design than the accepted form of black-letter. 
The fifth and last example is a specimen of modern black- 
letter, but of a somewhat degenerated character; it certainly 
is not to he compared with the others for beauty, and should 
he avoided as far as possible. 

I Jobbing ty^es are to be obtained of all kinds, some good, 

■ others bad or indifierent, and we propose to show only a 
few of those faces mostly in demand, which may fairly be 
considered to meet with general approval. Unfortunately 
the fanciful names applied to these types cannot always be 
relied on, for some letter-founders may have the same or 
similar characters in their specimen-hooks, but designated 
^ by an entirely different name, /Broadly speaking, the 
i thicker-faced type used in dictionaries to give emphasis to 
the reference word is classed as ‘‘ Clarendon,” whereas the 
; older and uglier form of fat-faced letter is termed 
1 '‘Fgyptian.”^But what one founder would call “Clarendon,” 
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tliickoesH. A. foiuit is considered of fair size when tlie wlioic 
alphabet of twenty- six letters, lower-case a to z, extends to 
or exceeds twelve ems of its o’wn body, thus: 


abcdef ghi j klmnopqrstuvwxy z 

If the alphabet conies -witlim the twelve eins, an extra 
charge is involved, according to a provision in the scale of 
prices for composition, and it consequently ranks as a “ thin 
fount.” Therefore it is necessary that a purchaser should 
be careful in selecting a new fount, in order to obviate this 
extra charge being made. 

In type-founder’s language each portion of a single letter 
has a distinctive name, as shown in the following sketch, 


FlO. .10, PAlfTS OF A TYPE NAMED. 


A The body or shank. 
B The belly or front, 
c The back. 

D The face. 

E The nicks. 


F The feet. 

G The groove. 

H The shoulder. 

I The bevel or beard. 
K The pin-mark. 


A Jcerri is that part of a letter which overhangs its body, 
as in a lower-case f . This is frequently met with in italic 
founts, owing to the sloping nature of the characters. 
Serifs are the fine lines on the top and bottom of letters; 
the two samples show respectively a letter with and without 


s: 
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Tlui fax*-es of letters, taking lower-case as an illiistratiuD, 
are eiassiked into four divisions: 


Short letters. 


Long letter. 

j (tliis occupies tlie wliole depth of face). 

Ascending letters — iqjstrohes. 

b d f li i k 1 1 

Descending letters — dowustralces. 

g p q y 

Tlie capitals, and figures too (in a modern fount), would 
be described as ascending letters, whereas the small cai>itals 
would be classed as short. The only exception to these 
rules would be the capital Q, which would be a long letter, 
as iu the case of the lower-case j. 

j Bastard founts, or founts in which the face is of one size 
i while the body is of another, are sometimes cast to obviate 
the necessity of leading works./ They economize the cost of 
composition, because in casting-up, supposing the type has 
a small pica face on a pica body, it would reckon as only 
small pica in width, but pica in depth. It is usual to have 
the face one remove only from the size of body, but of 
course there are exceptions to this rule. 

Nichs in English types are on the front or belly of the 
letter, but the system of the French and most other conti- 
nental nations is to have the nick on the back, and their 
standard as regards “height to jiaper,” i.e., the height as 
the letter stands from the feet to the face, is slightly liigher 
than ours. Indeed, our heights vary slightly according to 
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i.be several founders, but tlie difference is infinitesimal. It 
is a matter for regret that the depths of bodies are not always 
tliG same in tliis country, but this state of affairs is now 
being gradually remedied. Eouglily speaking, tbe lieiglit 
of type is equal to that of a shilling standing on its edge. 
But it must be borne in mind that usually the types cast 
by the Scotch foundries are of a slightly different height 
from those of the English houses, but some firms cast botli 
to English and Scotch heights according to order. This 
variation also applies to the types emanating from foreign 
foundries. 

Some of the types in use at the Oxford University Press 
are cast to different standards in lieight, which is due to 
the fact that its collection is so varied. 

Taking the five leading founders of the present day,^ we 
find the standard of pica is about the same, 72 to the foot, 
but the other sizes vary, especially the long primer, as the 
folio-wing will show: 

Caslon and Co. . . , 89*5 to the foot. 

Figgins .... 90 „ 

Miller and Eichard 
Stephenson, Blake, and Co. / 

Eeed and Sons . . . 92 ,, 

The remaining sizes are dependent very largely on these 
variations in long primer. 

The following specimen page of types of Messrs. Miller 
and Eichard’ s old style will give the difference in face of 
most of the sizes enumerated later on; the exact depth of 
body, old standard, is given at the side, by the insertion of 
a single letter of the same fount in each line turned upside 
down. 

^ Caslon and Co.; V. and J. Figgins; Miller and liichard; 
Stephenson, Blake, aiui Co. ; an<l Sir Charles Heed and Sons, now 
iiicorporate<l with the firm of Messrs, Stephenson, Ifiake, and Co. 
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i 

I JCanon is the 

j JTwo-line Great Pr 

JTwo-line English is 

jJJ Double Pica is the size of 

UGreat Primer is the size of this typ 
"English is the size of this type, which is 
iijgPica is the size of this type, which is equivalent 
“ Small Pica is the size of this type, which is equivalent 
^ Long Primer is the size of this type, which is equivalent to 
Bourgeois is the size of this type, which is equivalent to two of 
^ Brevier is the size of this type, which is equivalent to two of Gem, or 

H Minion is the size of this type, which is equivalent to one half of English, or 
** Nonpareil is the size of this type, which is equivalent to one half of Pica, or one 
Ruby IS ilie size of this type, which is equivalent to one half of Small I'ica, or one quarter of 
S Pearl is the size of tins type, which is equivalent to one half of Primer, or one quarter of 
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The following table gives the names of the book-founts 
(old bodies) in general use, with their nominal relation to each 
other. Where blanks are left there are no real equivalents: 


§ >s S* 
fi pH Ph ^2; 

«M M-l «+H 

O O O O 

S ^ 2 B 

o o o o 


Q pH Ph 
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Larger sizes of type are made, but they are designated ])v 
the number of picas the body is equal to, such as five-line, 
six-line, etc. Founts are genercilly <uit in wood when tliev 
r<*ach eight or nine lines of pica in deptli of body. 

SjMces of various degrees, used generally to divide words, 
and quadrats to fill up short lines, -which are cast to reumlar 
sizes, complete a fount in the ordinary way. Fair spaces, 
the thinnest of all, are cast perliaps eight to aii em of their 
own body; sometimes they are made thinner or tliicker. 
Taking long primer, in which this work is printed, as our 
standard, the spaces here shown give the -width: 


hair splice 
I 

f 

8 to ein 


thin space 

I 

5 to em 


middling space 

! 

4 to em 


thi<*k space 

i 

3 to em 


3 em 


4 em 


Quadrats of the same body : 
en em 2 em 

I m n 

The followiug suggestions may be of service: 

Hinfs on Onhrincj Sort's.— The following table contains 
a rough estimate (taking Brevier as a staudardj of tlie 
amount which the respective boxes of the regular f ull-sized 
lower case will contain; the first two columns give the 
letters and weight only, the last two columns the letters 
and number that will weigh a pound. 


Letters. 


acdismnhoutr 
f b 1 y g y p w 
k j z X q and figures 
e 

Capitals 


I Weight to 
' Box. 


2 lb 
15 oz. 
6 oz. 
31b. 

5 oz. 


Letters. 


[ No. 

' Letters 
; to ib. 


|abdghknopqnvxyz' 582 
cerst i 682 

m I 398 

fijl ! 8-50 

Periods and Commas 1400 
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WeUjM of Type repaired for a Job . — To find this, divide 
the area of tlie page expressed in pica ems hy 144. The 
answer g’i\'es the iinuiber of pounds weight in the page. 50 
].)er cent, for small founts, and 30 to 40 per cent, for large 
founts, should be added to allow for sorts, etc. 

Example:. I have to set fifty pages of Brevier, octavo, the 
size of the page in pica ems being 20 x 34. What weight 
of type should ! order? 

The area of each page is 20 x 34, ecpial to 680 ems pica; 
divide bv 144 and multiply by the number of pages, 50. 
The result is, say, 236. Add 40 per cent., and the sum will 
be about 330 lb. Ans. 

Another method is to take four square inches of type, set 
solid, to the pound, as an approximation. If leaded the 
difference must be allowed for, and the number of leads 
deducted according to the poundage scale for leads on 
page 49, 

There %vas a time when book-founts were considered 
fairly large if they consisted of a 1,000 lb, weight, but the 
present day requirements demand founts sometimes of 
several tons in weight; in fact, a fount of 10,000 lb, is 
by no means a large one, and can only be considered of a 
medium size. A firm undertaking bookwork is frequently 
expected to get a complete work in type at one time, even if 
it makes two or three volumes, and, moreover, the printer 
often has to keep it standing indefinitely ; so that any one 
establishment may have many volumes standing at the 
same time. 

To give an idea of the weight employed in an average 
volume, take a crown octavo novel of 10 sheets of 32 pp. = 
320 pp. in all, as an instance; it may be assumed that 
practically a ton of type would be required for such a vol- 
ume if set solid. 

A Square Inch of Type.— It is not always, when asked 
for an estimate, that the printer has at hand the means of 
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making' it. He has mislaid liis graduated scale, or the 
matter to he east oft* is in awkward hatekes. A ready 
means, however, has been suggested. It has been calculated 
that a square inch of pica contains 86 enis; of small pica, 
49 ems; long jnimer, 56 eins; brevier, 86 eins; minion, 
100 enis; nonpareil, 144 ems; and imby, 196 eins. Any 
fractions in the calculations should be considered as being 
in favour of the printer. 

Ordering Sorts . — The twelve square boxes directly in 
front of the compositor, containing the letters a, c, d, i, m, 
etc., will hold about 2 pounds each. The boxes half the 
size of the *‘a” box will hold 15 ounces each, containing 
the letters f, b, g, 1, p, etc. The small square boxes contain- 
ing the letters k, j, q, etc., will hold 6 ounces each. The 
“ e ” box 8 pounds, and the cap. case 5 ounces to the box. 
The best way to order sorts for display type is to do so by 

irons.” A typefounder’s iron is about 20 pica ems long. 

Special Sorts . — Where do they all go to — such as fractions, 
reference marks, accents, italics, etc. ? Every employer who 
has had much book or news work that called for any quan- 
tity of these sorts has had the problem q)iit plainly to him 
by the frequent demand for fresh supplies. On inquiry, he 
has traced their disappearance to the laziness of some 
employes, who, not thinking that these sorts are likely in 
an emergency to be very valuable, either thro^v them into 
the quad box, or scatter them promiscuously and recklessly 
about in the upper case, a practice to be condemned. 

The following plan gives some of the type bodies at a 
glance, Messrs. Miller and Richard’s standards for old 
bodies being used. Every fifth line is numbered, and each 
column is two ems wide of its own body. From this diagram 
it will he seen that English, Long Primer, Brevier, and 
Minion bear no precise relation to the other sizes. On the 
other hand founts cast on the point system bear a definite 
proportion to each other. 


Great 

l^iiiner 
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Tlie Pohd Sydem is gradually, nay fast coming into use 
ill this country, and is an ideal one for tvjie l.otlics, fi<>- 11 
Wi^iout going into decimals, the system’ may be Jx-plaiiied 
as follows. Pica, which is roughly senmty-two to tlie English 
foot, is the basis of twelve points. The smaller sizes" are 
graduated by half points, the middle size.s by one ]ioint and 
the larger by two or more points. For Jobbing purples 
the system allows of a very ready justification of one body 
with another, and it is in that particular branch of work that 
it has been largely adopted. . At the same time it simplifies 
all composition of book-founts, and has the effect of co- 
ordinating the various bodies which have hitherto been a 
source of vexation to the printer. 

The following table gives approximately the equivalent 
liodies under the old and point systems. 


Old System 
Excelsior . 
lirilliant . 
Semi-Brevier 
Dial a on f I 
Pearl . 
Agate . 
Nonpareil 
Minion . 
Brevier . 
Bourgeois 
Long Primer 
Small Pica . 
Pica . . . 
2-line Minion 
Engli.sh, , 
2-Iine Brevier 
< Treat Primer 
»l-line NonprI 


Point System. 
3*point ]) 0 (ly. 

3 -2- ,, ,j 

4 „ „ 

44 „ „ 

! ” ” 

6 5 , ,5 

^ it 55 

10 „ „ 

11 » „ 

12 „ 


Old System. Point System. 
2-line Lg. Prill] n 
Paragon . . /20-pGint body, 

2-line Sin. Pica 22 
2-iine Pica. . 24 , ** 

2- line Engiisli. 28 
5-Iine NonprI. 30 ,, 

3- line Sm. Pica ) ^ 

4- line Brevier. ’» »V 

2- line Gt. Prim. 'i ^ 

3- IinePica. . 5 ? ,, 

Dbl. Paragon . 40 

7-line NonprI. 42 

4- llneSm. Pica ) 

Canon' A' 

4- line Pica. . 48 

5- line Sm. Pica ^ 

9-Iine NonprI. /'’^4 „ „ 

Ti-linePica. . (JO 

i 6- line Pica. .72 

Two other features in connection with the point system 
aie those of the Standard Une and Unit Set, L applied to 


}u 

16 


■;) 


18 



THE POINT SYSTEM 


3 Point. 


12 Point, 


36 Point. 


4 Point. 


14 Point. 


40 Point. 


Point. 


7 Point. 


22 Point, 


8 Point. 


60 Point. 


0 Point. 


9 Point. 


10 Point, 


11 Point. 


POINT BODIES ON THE AMIiRICAN SYSTEM. 
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all the letters cominising any one size of body ; some- 
times founts under this system are called Gomiue/isurahle 
Tijpesi. The standard line refers to the eciual alignment of 
the different faces on any one body, so that these various 
faces range at the foot, whether of the ordinary roman or 


Unit Set 
Example. 


uy 

vB 

iqxF 


111233123312312312312345678999999990 

iiniiimmiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiimiininiiiii 


;«33Qa333;33A i 33333^:2 33333^ C33333^'73333 
;333^^33S33t^ l33333^’^33333^^33333^ / 33;-53 


l33330£?33S33^ A33333^’^33333^*^33333'J * 3333 

'tja23tlH56r4t789lt|01ffl451tt 

5r 
155 


11234 ^ 5678 ^ 9012 ^ 3456^78901 

123456789012345678901234567890123456 


®hhlihlibli MMMMMMMM yyyyyyyy 
®kkkkkkl< ssssssssssssssss xxxxxxxx 
luminnHW mmimnimuimni bbbbbbbb 


WWWWWWlllIIIIIt 
ccc;cccccccc<*jfffffffil 
eceeeeeeeee e|r r rri'r r ® 


Example of the Standard Line System. 

The Splash of a Drop. By Prof. Worthington ... 1/6 

The Birth and Growth of Worlds. By Prof. GREEN, M.A., F.R.S. - I/- 
Aquila non capit muscas An eagle does not catch flies (Latin} 


Lon n ON, Whitechapel Rd.,E. 6 
]eoPnAK,9, Barking Rd., S.E. 4 


St. LTTKE’S, Old St., E.C. 12 
Dental., Leicester Square 17 


S This line shows nine faces of Standard Line Types. {[ 

These Tspes are CQsf on Standard Line, 
These Types are not on Standard Line. 

1'TG. 12. EXAMPLE OF STANnAEO LINE AND UNIT SET LETTERS. 

of the clarendon order. The unit set refers to the precise 
lateral width of each letter of the alphabet, or, rather, any 
letter of a given fount, each different letter being cast to 
a specified number of units, these units being points or 
fractions of points both in alignment and in width, fig. 12, 
"By the adoption of these three methods the standard- 
ization of types is rendered an easy matter, and thus allows 
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of a perfect justificatiou of one size with another, not oiiiv 
in depth but also in width. That the point system, as faV 
as the depth oi bodies is ooneerned, is an ideal one will be 
admitted l.y all; but we venture to think that perhaps the 
standard Ime and unit sot methods are not of such inqiort- 
ance, tor those definite measiireinonts must somewhat limit 
the artist’s scope in designing any alphabet. ■ 

llie old liodies of type often necessitated the u.se of lends 
and sometimes pneces of card to make justification piossible, 
but at the best it was an unsatisfactory means to an emb 
in starting neiv iirintiiig offices it is strongly advisable to 
liave everything in connection with the composing deiiart- 
meiit, iiicliuling furniture, leads, brass rule, borders, and 
ornaiiieiits of all kinds, on this jioint system, as much 
troulile and vexation will be avoided, for under tiie old 
system the same sizes of types liy the va.rious foundries 
ditlercd as already shown, which created midless confusion 
WIJOIJ the same noiniiiaJ Ixidies Avere used tu^^etlior. 





COMPOSITION AND DISTRIBUTION 
CHAPTER II 

Materials, Tools, and Appliances used— Varieties of Frames and 
Cases— BitFerent kinds of Composing Sticks, Setting Hule, and 
Calleys— Leads— Brass Kules of Plain and Fancy Character — 
Fiirnitnre, Wooden and Metal— Quoins— Patent Locking-np A]>- 
paratns— Mallet, Planer, and Sliooting Sticks— Chases, Imposing 
Surfaces, Forme and Letter-Board Racks— Galley Proof Presses 
— Rule and Lead Clutter— Bodkin, Tweezers, and Shears. 

B efore proceeding to the matter of type-setting, it 
is necessary to give the student some idc^a of the 
materials, tools, and other appliances rec][iiired in this de- 
partment, and the illustrations here given, with short de- 
scriptions, will make clear the nse to which they are put. 

To commence with, we have tlie comjiOBvU'^ ffwniBs of 
various kinds. The old kinds are usually made of deal, and 
stand breast-high, forming a stand to hold the type-cases 
at a proper angle for the most comfortable position in 
picking-up types, the upper case lying at a more acute angle 
than the lower case, in order that the compositor may easily 
reach the topmost boxes in the upper ease without having to 
stretch too far. The best kinds are those which az^e made 
in sections and bolted together. These frames are generally 
made with a rack to hold the cases not in immediate use, but 
likely to be required. 

The douUe frame, fig. 13, holds two pairs of eases, and has 
two sets of racks for cases, which hold five pairs in each, 
making a total of twenty in all This is a good and service- 
able frame where rack-room is a consideration. 



COMPOSIKG- FEAMES 


Tli(‘ while frame, lig. 14, however, is one more in general 
use; it has only one case-rack, which holds five pairs, and 
the frame-stand itself is somewhat shorter. The remain- 
ing portion of the frame is occupied by a sheif calhjd 
the bed of the frame,” which is very handv for surplus 


DOUBLE FRAME, 


“sorts” turned out in distribution, and for various other 
things. This frame holds two pairs of cases up for immediate 
use, as does the double frame. Sometimes, when these 
larger frames are standing back to back, as is usual in a 
large printing office, the space between tlie two is utilized 
for galley-racks. 

The three-quarter f ramie, fig. 15, is a little longer than 
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the luilf-frame, and holds up one pair eases, Iiavinrr 
case-rack for five pairs not in a<dual use. They may alstTl 
made with galley-^ instead of case-rac'ks. 

The half frame, fig. 16, is simply a small stand for on 
pair of cases ap, with no case-rack, but it has a g(>o<] yize 
shelf or bed to it near the foot, useful for many pnriiosej 


This frame is handy for holding italic cases on, because it 
can sUnd in any out-of-the-way corner, where there is not 
sufficient room for a three-quarter or double frame. There 
are, in addition to these, several other kinds of frames made 
for making-uj) purposes, called random, frames, and others 
with special drawers or cupboards constructed to order, 
accordi]ig to the requirements of any particular office. 





COMPOSING FEAMES 


111 recent years many imimoved frames and otlier a.ppli- 
aiices have come into use which are economical as regards 
space occupied, and have the effect of keeping the type- 
cases and other things dust proof to a great extent. Many 
of tliese innovations are due to American enterprise, and 
are well worth consideration, especially for new offices. 


Fig. 15 . THKEE-tiUARTER FRAME 


The principal object is, as said before, both space and 
labour saving. For instance, we have the so-called Neiv 
Yorh frame, hg, 17, of which kind there are many other 
varieties to be obtained. 

The one shown on p. 41 is a quadruple frame with two 
double case-racks. It will be noticed that the stands or arms 
for tbe cases are made of iron brackets instead of wood. 

Tyjpe- cases themselves are usually made of teak, and the 
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bottom ])oard of tlie ease is liued with siuootli white paper 
before the divisions forming the boxes are fastened on. By 
this means the cases are kept cleaner, and made more com - 
fortable for picking up the type when the letter is sot low. 
There are other cases with special features in their niairii- 
facture, such as three-ply bottoms, which impart great 


HALF FRAME. 


eth to the case. The respective 
are also fastened with a small brass cl; 


corners of tbe different 
. . -amp which has 

a pin driven right through, thus pinning the partitions 
hrmly to the bottom of the case. 

There are' two cases used for ordinary bookwork, called 
'm>er aud lower ease, which coutain the capitals aud the 
smaller letters res])ectively. 

Though English oases areal ways made with the same uum- 
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ber of boxes or divisions, tlie “ lay/’ of wliicli we sliall speak | 

presently, varies according to fancy and regiiirement for an y ^ 

particularclass of workvTbeiippercase has 98 boxes, and tlie 
lower case 53 boxes. To the letter e is allotted the largest 
box in the lower case, and the other vowels and consonants 
most frequently used are placed in the next size of division. , 



Fig. 17 . nkw’' yoek quadruple frame. 


'These boxes are situated according to the demand for the 
different letters in setting-up ordinary works. For instance, 
the compositor stands at the centi'C of his case, and of 
course it is reasonable to suppose that those letters most 
frequently in use, as the vowels a e i o, and the consonants 
t n fl h, should be nearest to his pi eking- up hand, in order 
to save time in conveying the letter from the box to the 
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composing stick; The diagrams, figs. 18 and Is), sli 
j)laii of the ordinary upper and lower cases. The 
will be dealt with later.on. 


'or jobbing purposes, when the founts hap 
Tory largo, special eases are used, and, auiom 


Fig. 19. lowkk casm 

upper and lower cases combined, Hg. 
milar to three upper eases all in one, fi 


Fl(i. 20. nOUIiUE CASE. 

and found very useful. Other varieties are 
)r SIX founts in one ease, and some for brass 
Hebrew, Greek, and other languages having 







CABINETS 


s|)e(*ial characters require eases of diiferent construction ai 
re^urJs the boxes. These will be dealt with in Chapter XI 


TREBLE CASE. 


There are also various other suggestions for cabinets so 
Unit leads, reglet, or furniture ma}’' be kept in their separate 


Fro. 22. FURNITURE CABINET. 

places, as well as in their respective sizes, which re 2 )re- 
sents a great saving of time. Fig. 22 is a so-called labour 
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savino; furniture cabinet, and the idea should bo sufficiently 
obvious to even the most unpractical person. 

Fig. 23 represents one of a pair of lead and reglet cases 
intended to stand together, and marked with the various 
measures or lengths in pica ems. These too are equally 



Fig. 23. LEAD AND EEGIET CABINET. 


TJie composing stick, figs. 24-28, is the tool used for type- 
setting. It is made in various petals, but generally of iron 
or gun-metal for bookwork. /' For newspaper work short 
mahogany sticks, fig. 27, are sometimes employed; they are 
Imed with metal (usually brass), and the uieasure is of 
course fixed. For poster or broadside work long sticks 




whieli can be adjusted to any measure within the length 
the stick. These slides are fastened usually by means of 


Fig. 26. stick with 


Fig. 25. stick with lever. 


slotted head- screw, as in fig. 24, but for jobbing purposes a 
lever, fig. 25, or thumb-screw, fig. 26, is sometimes substi- 


tuted ; tliese allow of more rapidly changing the measure. 
The illustrations now given show the many varieties in use 
at the present time. 
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111 order to set uji the type easily and smoc 
ill coiiiiection with the composing' stick the 
tig. 29, which is placed within the stick for tl 


WOODEN STICK 


is generally made of four-to- 
nose-piece usually at one en<l 


JJICi. 28. WiOADSIDE .STICK. 

hut sometimes at both ends, to allow of it„s 
readily lifted out and placed in front of tlie liii< 


FlO. 29. .SETTINCr RULE. 

justified. Its use is to facilitate the setting of the ty; 
it permits the letter, when placed in the stick, to slide 
readily into its position, and as each line i.s composed 
placed in front of the one just finished. It also assis 
emptying the typo out of the stick on to the galley- et 
ally when the matter is set “solid,” i.e., without^en.fls 
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It may be said here that “ matter ’’ is another word for 
composed type, and also that “ setting ” is the. term ap>plied 
to the act of composing. 

When the stick is full, it has to he emptied on to 
a galley, tig. 30. These receptacles are generally made of 
mahogany for bookwork, and for newspaper work or slip 
matter of brass, or more frequently of zinc/ In the wooden 
kinds we have slip, octavo, quarto, and folio galleys. It is 
desirable that well-seasoned wood be obtained, for they are 


FJO. 80 . VARIOUS GALLEYS. 


very apt to get twisted or warped. Old wainscoting makes 
an admirable galley in all respects. Type matter for distribu- 
tion should never be wetted whilst on wooden galleys; metal 
ones should be used for that purpose. 

The patent metal column galley with quoins, fig. 31, shown 
on the next page, is certainly an advantage for slip matter, 
and especially so for newspaper or magazine work. The 
quoins are made of metal, and are fixed into an angular 
slot at the side of the galley — furniture, metal or wood 
being used in place of the ordinary sidestick. ’As will be 
seen, the slot gives ample room for loosening or tightening 
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the quoins, of wliich three are suf- 
ficient for each galley. Practically 
this patent is a self -locking galley, 
and is made in both brass and zinc, 
and in all sizes. By the use of these 
galleys much time. is saved. 

' Leads, fig. 82, are slips of metal 
of different thicknesses and cut to 
various lengths; these are used for 
placing between the lines if the work 
is required to be “ leaded.’' They are 
made of less brittle metal than type, 
and are therefore morej^liable. They 
are cast so many in thickness to a 
pica, from four to sixteen to a single 
eni of pica bo<ly. 

Nonpareil lead nHnHHHHHHHi 

(6- point) 

Thiele lead mmmmmmmmmummmm 

(y-point) 

Six4o~pica lead. — 

(2«point) 

Niyht-to-pica lead 

(Ifpoint) 

Fio. 32. SOME LEADS. 


PATENT GALLEY 


Technically speaking, a t/dclc lead is 
four to pica; a thin lead eight to pica; 
and hair leads perhaps fourteen to 
sixteen to a pica. Besides these sizes 
tiiere are twelve, ten, and six to pica 
leads. I Leads are cut to pica ems in 
length, except in the case of special 
half -measures, that is, a given num- 
ber of ems with an en added for 
double column matter of a narrow 
measure. The following schemes are 
handy for ordering quantities: 
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Fumi^er of Leads in a Pound. 


Leugdis. 

Pica. 

1 6 to 
'Pica. 

8 to 
Pica. 

j Lengths. 

Pto 

Pica, 

6 to 
Pica. 

j S to 

1 Piea. 

4 ems 

^ 144 

216 

288 

26 ems 

■ ■■ 22 

33 

44 

5 cins 

112 

168 

224 

27 ems 

21 

31 

42 

6 ems 

96 

144 

192 

28 ems 

20 

30 

40 

7 ems 

82 

123 

164 

29 ems 

20 

30 

40 

8 ems 

72 

108 

144 

30 ems 

19 

29 

38 

9 ems 

64 

96 

128 

31 ems 

19 

28 

38 

10 ems 

56 

84 

112 

1 32 ems 

18 

27 

36 

H ems 

52 

78 

104 

33 ems 

17 

26 

34 

12 ems. 

48 

, 72' 

96 

34 ems 

17 

25 

34 

18 ems 

44 

66 

1 88 

35 ems 

16 

24 

32 

14 ems 1 

41 

61 

82 

36 ems 

16 

24 

32 

15 ems 

38 

57 

76 

37 ems 

15 

23 

30 

16 ems 

36 

54 

72 ■ 

38 ems 

15 

22 

30 

17 ems 

34 

51 

68 j 

39 ems 

15 

22 

30 

18 ems 

32 

48 

64 

40 ems 

14 

21 

28 

19 ems 

30 

45 

60 

41 ems 

14 

21 

28 

20 ems 

28 

42 

56 

42 ems 

14 

21 

28 

21 ems 

27 

40 

54 

43 ems 

13 

20 

26 

22 ems 

26 

39 

52 

44 ems 

13 

19 

26 

23 ems 

25 

37 

50 

45 ems 

13 

19 

26 

24 ems 

24 

36 

48 

46 ems 

12 

18 

24 

25 ems 

23 

31 

46 1 

47 ems 

12 

18 

24 


Weight oj Leads Itequired for a Multiply the 

number of lines in a page bj the number of pages to be 
leaded, and divide the product bj the number of leads of tlie 
measure r6(][uired that weigh a pound. 

JExamqde : I have to lead (8«to-piea) 24 pages of matter 
set to 21 ems pica, there being 35 lines to the page. How 
many pounds of leads shall I want? In the table I find 54 
8-to-pica leads, 21 ems long, weigh a pound. Therefore 
I divide 35 x 24 by 54 and get 15 lb, 10 oz. A.ns. 

Note: It would be as well to order 20 lb., cut to the 
right measure, to be sure of having sufficient. 
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I'LAIN AND FANCY IIULES. 





BRASS RULES 


Brass rules, fig‘. are tliiii strips of rolled brass luaxle 
tjqie liigli usually in lengths of 18 and 24 inches, and i 
various thicknesses and patterns. In addition to the faces 
given, many other varieties can he had, and many combina- 
tions can be made by using two or more patterns together 
Column rules are sometimes made on large bodies, such 
as pica; this obviates the use of leads in forming the white 
on either side of the rule — an advantage in newspaper work 
For short lengths the special case, fig. 84, is recommended 


Fig. 34. brass bulk cask. 


Furniture jind reglet, both wood and metal, are used for 
forming margins round the printed matter of a book, and 
to assist ill bulking out the pages when imposed in the chase. 

Wooden furniture is, perhaps, more generally used. It is 
made of well- seasoned oak, and supplied by the manu- 
facturers in yard lengths, or cut to given measures -which is 
“ labour-saving.'’ The term ‘‘furniture” is applied to 
' that of the larger kind, from three eras thick and upwards. 
Reglet is made in various thicknesses, the same lengths as 
furniture, and generally equivalent to the bodies of types from 
ISTonpareil up to Two-line Great Primer/ Confusion is likely 
to arise if too many sizes are used, as the edges are sure to 
w^ear round quickly, and then it is a difficult matter to 
distinguish the thickness. The best for general use are 
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I^oiipareil, Long Primer, Pica, Great Primer, Double Pica, 
Two-line English, and Two-line Great Primei*. 

For obtaining register, ie., accurately adjusting the posi- 
tion of pages, which are printed back to back, scaleboard is 
used, made of wood and of the same thicknesses as leads. 
Furniture is manufactured in three picas (technically called 


naiTowj, four picas (broad), six picas (doulde narrow), 
seven picas (broad and narrow), and eight picas (double 
broad). Both reglet and furniture, if bought in yard 
lengths, are cut up as required by means of saw and hloch. 


Great advantage is derived from using mefal ftmiUnre 
36 . In addition to securing greater truth and soliditv, 


;a considerable return is made for the old metal when 
ibroken or battered. It is, however, not advisable to use too 
much metal in any one forme; the introduction of a little 
iwooden furniture here and there will serve to make the 
I whole more binding, j Metal furniture is generally made from 
ialow grade of tyj)e-metal, but steel furniture has recently 
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been intocliiced. Its first cost, ^ is somewliat 

greater, but tlie first outlay will repay itself iii the loi)g run. 

All furniture wliicli lias become defective by wear and 
tear or warping sliould be discarded^ because it is likely to 
give trouble in obtaining register, and also prevents the 
forme from being locked-up securely or squarely. 

Foot- and side-stichs, fig. 37, are also classed under the 
general head of furniture. Wooden ones are usually made 



FlU. 37. FOOT- OR SIDE-STICK. 



of oak, but sometimes metal is used, and then cliiefiy 
iron. These last are cast and planed on the side which is 
placed nearest the type, and made to sizes. Wooden ones 
ai-e made in long lengths and cut down as required, the 
thin end being cut at an angle of say 45 degrees, and the 
extreme edges of the two outer ends just 
pared or chamfered to prevent the corners 
being split up. As seen in the diagram, 
one side only is sloped, to allow of the 
quoin, wliieh has a corresj)on ding slope 
on one side, being fastened squarely and 
tightly when locked-up. 

Quoins . — Those used for general work are made of wood 
— usually sycamore ; they are sold by the thousand , jind each 
bag contains an assortment of various sizes. These assort- 
ments are still further divided or classified respectively 
as jolhing, book, and news— the last- mentioned containing 
those of the larger kinds, whereas the others run smaller on 
the average. As explained befoi’e, one side of the quoin, fig. 
38, is square, and the other sloped to correspond with the 
same angle of the side- or foot-stick, the corners being also 


Fig. 38. ouorN. 
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very sligiitlj pared or cliamfered. The shape iiiaj be likoDed 
to a one-sided wedge. Quoins are employed to “ lock up ” 
or fasten the pages m the chase, that it may lift as a “forme.’’ 
To use two quoins together is wrong, because the two would 
practically form a square, so if it be requisite to fill out to 
the chase, one quoin and a piece of furniture should be used. 
See also figs. 84 and 85. 

There’are many mechanical appliances for locking- up on 
the market, and they are recommended especially for works 
of a regular size, but the prices of these improved systems 


are somewhat exclusive for general work. For new^s-work 
screw chases are very liaiidy, and these are made in special 
sizes, each to hold a single news page, fig. 89. Threads 
ta])ped in the edge of the chase allow of screws being 
placed ill and fastened u]) to the side- or foot-stick. 

The Marvnoni system, fig. 40, consists of a nut tightened 
up by means of a key; its application can be seen at a 
glance. WareVs ^patent, figs. 41 and 42, is of an entirely 
difterent Idnd, the fastening-up being obtained by the 
old method of mallet and shooting stick. Tlie ordinary 








. r. ' ■ . ^ 
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siarl-iui^' tiie locldng-up, or undue pressure iiiaj be given at 
tile driving end. All these patented apparatus are made of 
iron. Another patent quoin is called the Wickersham, 
fig. 48, and is made of steel on the three-disk-cam princdpie. 
It is sold in two sizes, the smaller being in more general 
use; it is said to stand a pressure of 600 lb. It will be 


IlG. 43. WICKEKSHAM QUOIN. 

seen from the engraving that it is placed in between the 
furniture as an ordinary quoin, but, the two sides being 
parallel, no bevelled side-stick is required. A simple turn 
of the key is all that is requisite to fasten the forme. 

As before said, for miscellaneous work the old-fashioned 
wooden quoin is still very useful, and it is an open ques- 
tion whether the formes are not really more secure with 
them it pioperly fitted and locked-up — imovided the formes 
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are well looked after in liot woatlier, because wooden qiioinp 
are then apt to shrink. 

For levadling* and fastening* up the type in chases sundry 


Fig. 44. mallet 
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tools are used, among them the maUet, tig. 44, and 'jplan&r, 
tig. 45. Shooting fiticJcs, tig. 46, or “ shooters,” as they are 
called for shortness, are of various kinds. We give a few 


VAR [0 us SHOOTIKG .STICKS. 


varieties: a, h, and c are of boxwood with gun-metal tips, 
d is of iron entirely, and e is the original form of shooting 
stick, made of boxwood only. This last is the best for 
loeking-up on the old im])osing surfaces made of stone, as 
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3Ht‘ta] tips are liable to chip the surface, ])iit ou iron surfaces 
the gun- metal tips would have no effect. The one lettered d 
is a very narrow one, being adapted for un locking formes 
when the quoins are very small, but care in list be exercised 
that the stick does not injure the surface. 

Chases are rectangular frames used for placing* round 
pages of type in imposing, and are made both in cast and in 
wrought iron; although dearer in the first place, the latter 
are much to be preferred, because the cast ones are likely to 


hecome cracked or broken in usage if not handled with care. 
.Furtliei*, tliej are not always true, thus making the register 
or backing of pages in printing a difficult matter,* and at 
the same time a difficulty always to be repeated Wheneyer 
I the chase is used. ^/There are many varieties of chases, and 
ithese are classed roughly under three heads, as news, book, 
hnd jobbing. The first two kinds are not only made in 
single chases, hut in double and quadruple sixes, so as to 
^permit of their being placed close together on the machine 
iin printing a large sheet. /These chases are often diyid<‘d 




CHASES 


or siilKlivided into folio or quarto by means of cross-bars. 
In clnises, fig. 47/ tb are fixed, but in 


WJtOUO JIT- IRON CHASE— MOVABLE BA BS. 

g. 48, they are usually movable;/ tliu; 


Fig. 40 . JOBBING CHASES. 


will be s(‘eu from the va(iant slots on the inside, allowing of 
the cliase lH‘ing adapted for either twelvemo or eight emnno. 
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Chases are mostly made to regular sizes, to suit the require- 
ments of pai)er, Le., demy, royal, double foolscap, etc., with 
their respective double and quadruple equivalents, these 
larger sizes being in sections. 

Jobbing chases are of many varieties, fig. 49, and differ 
greatly in sizes and shapes. They are used for broadsides, 
slips, or headings, cards, and jobs of all kinds. 

The following, fig, 50, is a handy chase for locking-up 
small formes on press or machine. It is fitted with mov- 



FiG. 50. LOCK-UP CHASE FOE JOBS. 


able bars, wliicli can be placed at different intervals accord- 
ing to the size of the job imposed in the smaller chase. 
This method obviates a quantity of furniture being used, 
and, further, is far more secure in fastening the forme to a 
given position. 

Platen maeliine chases belong to the same class— the 
larger sizes sometimes having one or even two cross-bai-s 
in order to give rigidity to the forme, and at the same time 
obviating the tendency to ** spring in loclcing-iip a lai*ge 
surface of type. 



Fig. 51. IMPOSING sukface. 


: Forme-racks, %. 52, are made, as a rule, 
dijffierent heights to take the standard sizes of 
are made of deal, with battens top and bottom to prevent the 
formes from rubbing or touching each other, thus forming 
a series of grooves; the space between the bottom battens 
is lined with lioop-iron— to allow the formes to be 
easily pushed in and drawn out than they otherwise would 
be if not so lined. These racks can also be obtained of an- 
other kind, and we sliow the two systems as applied 
holding various sizes of formes. The second is called the 
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Im/posing siirf aces, fig. b\, OY stcnes, ^^ they are moi’e 
often called, from the fact that these surfaces were origin- 
ally made of stone, and sometimes marble or slate, are 
made of cast-iron slabs planed on the surface. 'These are 
mounted on strong wooden stands, bolted and screwed to give 
additional strength. They are made in several sizes, sucli 
as double or quad crown, or larger if required, having 
drawers placed underneath to hold quoins and furniture. 
Sometimes the spare space below is utilized for forme-racks 
or other receptacles, where space is an object. 
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‘‘Uoiversar' forme-rack, fig. 53, ajicl is made of a Dumber 
of inclined boards Avitli grooves at tlie bottom lined witli 
iron. In placing these racks it is advisable to select one 
that leans back from the direction in which the best light 
is given, as the face of the type would then be exposed to a 



Fig. 52, FORME- RACK. 


better view when searching for any particular forme. These 
receptacles are made in any size or length; if only one rack 
in height, the top can be used as a bench or bulk. Care 
must be used both in pushing in and taking out the formes 
from these racks, or the face of the type is likely to he 
rubbed against the inclined boards./ 
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Bfdks are movable boxes with the front o})Oii, having 
battens to form a letter -^hoard rack, %• 54, These are demy, 
royal, or double crown in width, and are generally placed 
at" the end of the composing frames. The letter-bocirds 
contained in these racks are for holding matter for distri- 
bution, or for laying-up formes for tlie same purpose, the 



Fig. 54. BULK FOR LKTTER'HOARDS. 


top of the bulk being also utilized to place that board on 
which is immediately in use. Some composing frames have 
a small bulk attached to them in the shape of a single sheh\ 
with legs; this is useful for putting pages on as made-up, 
or superfluous sorts turned out of the cases. 

Qase-racks are also made apart from the frames. These 
are fixed in convenient places, usually holding fourteen 
pairs of cases in a rack six feet six inches high, and are for 



CASE-EACKS 


tlie storing of cases not in immediate use. Tliej 
siiigie, or in pairs, or even in series, according to 




Fig, 55. CASE-EAGK. 

(ioniinand. The illustration here given, fig. 55, shows a 
bracket arrangement for holding a case when only a line 
or two are required to be set, and is a useful addition. These 
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raclvs are sometimes made seven feet in lieiglit, and will 
hold sixteen pairs or thirty-two single eases. Tall case-racks 
are sometimes made on the dust-proof principle — that is, 
the cases tit absolutely close together, l>ut this necessitates 
two metal handles to each in order to draw’ the cases out 
of the rack. This system, however, demands the use of 
composing frames made on the American princi[)le, be- 
cause these handles will not tit on the ordina.ry wn)o<]en 
frames. 




Fig. 57 . cylinder galley-press. 


Another receptacle is the galley-rach, tig. 56. These racks 
can be obtained singly to stand in any corner, or between two 
composing frames which back each other. For larger spaces 
they are made in rows or tiers as room will permit. Other 
arrangements are to be had for holding galleys, such as 
brackets or arms fastened to a wall. 

In newspaper establishments, or those wherein work is 
executed which necessitates slip proofs, a jgalley-jyress is a, 
necessary adjunct. There are two kinds of these to be ob- 
tained, viz., cylinder, fig. 57, and one on the platen principle. 



SOL DAN .S LlfillTNINO PFiOOF-PIlKSS. 


and occupying little space, with an over-feed board and 
automatic inking complete. The press has two beds, the 
lower one fixed and the upper one movable. By means of 
wedges the upper bed can be raised or lowered so that 
either galleys or formes of plain type can l:)e i^ulled. This 
alteration is accomplished by turning a small handle 
at the side of the machine. This is a useful press for 





Fig. 60. bowra cutting machine. 

Another form is very compact, having a spring handle, fig. 
60, with a guide to the right indicating the length being 
cut off. This machine is termed the Bowra.” 
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pnlliiis^ special proofs or even for running olf jobs of short 

number. 

For cutting hmss rule or leads, small machines are used. 


KiG. 59. CUTTING MACHINE FOE LEADS AND liUASS. 

A good serviceable one is the old-fashioned cutter, but that 
with a lever arrangement, fig. 59, is an improvement. 






ADDITIONAL IMPLEMENTS 


coni, used for tying-iip pages or portions of type, 
is a net twine. Ordinary twine will not stand water, there- 
fore the proper kind must be obtained. Its application 
facilitates the lifting of matter from the galley to tlie im- 
posing surface. 


Fig. 61. BODKIN. 


, A few other iinpleinents complete for the present the 
general outfit of a composing room. Among these are a 
hodldn, fig. 61, and tweezers, fig, 62; the former for correcting 
ordinary matter, and the latter especially useful in table- 
work for lifting figures out of columns.- A pair o£ shears, 
fig. 68, is sometimes necessary for cutting odd pieces of either 
lead or brass rule. Other articles in use will be referred to 
as required. 


CHAPTBE III 



Position and Aspects of a Composing Itooni., ^vitll Plan— Learning 
fclie Boxes— Lays of Book and News Oases— Beversed Print — 
Attitude in Composing -Spacing and Justifying — (knnposition— 
Making Measures— Rules for S])acing— Emptying tlie Stick — 
Punctuation, Capitalization, and Indentations — Chapter Meads. 

H aying now gained some insight into the general 
aspects of the com]3osing department, as well as the 
materials, tools, and other appliances used therein, it is 
necessary for the student to acquire a knowledge of the 
boxes of the upper and lower cases respectively. 

It is absolutely necessary, in the first place, that a good 
light should be obtained for the composing frames, and, if 
possible, the light should be on the left of the operator as 
he stands at his case, but if the frames are placed hack to 
back in order to economize room, it is only eveiy other 
compositor who will obtain a left-hand light. For offices 
of a medium or large size, the best situation for a com- 
posing room is at the top of the building, on account of 
the better light; if the room is square with windows on 
both sides, the plan shown, fig. 64, is a good one. It may 
be mentioned here that during the past few years much im- 
provement has been made in the planning out of printing 
houses in a general way, and some very fine offices have 
been erected, not only in London, but in the provinces too, 
/light, ventilation, and sanitation having been especially 
Jstiidied, to the great advantage of the worker. Economy in 
j space with labour-saving materials and plant should be 
I made a feature in the equipment of all new offices. 
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PLxiN OF COMPOSING ROOM 


Assuming, then, that the room is square or oblong, with 
ajiiplo light on either side, (a) would represent the frames 
placed l)ack to back , two men (d) working shoulder to shou Ider, 
but at o])posite ends of the frames, in order to give eacli 


Fig. 04. PLAN OF COMPOSING llOOM. 


other more room; (c) represents the tall case-racks, holding 
cases not in use; the imposing or correcting surfaces (b) 
arc placed in the middle of the room. The other openings 
or spaices would allow sufiicieiit room to move about freely. 
Unfortunately, such a good situation cannot always be pro- 
cured, and other arrangements have to be made according 








Thick 

Spaces 


Lowe?’ Case, 

KiG. 65. PLAN OF BOOK OASES. 


We now return to the subject of learning tlie 1 >oxes. There 
are several systems in nse, and we give two inotliods. 
Fig. 65 shows the plan generally used for laving the letters 
for bookwork. News hands adopt a ditferent lay, and that 
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to circumstances. By all means keep the composing rooms 
quite distinct from the other departments, as the noise or 
bustle of any one dep>artinent is disturbing to another. 
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shown in fig. 66 is the one used by some of the leading 
London daily papers. Tliis system no doubt facilitates the 
coin]_)osition of news- work. 


Upper Case, 


Lotaer Case, 

Fig. 60 . plan of news cases. 


On ])age 74 we show the new registered lay, fig. 67, as 
issued and made by Messrs. Caslon and Co., Ltd., which is 
a distinct departure from the orthodox plan of cases, 
boxes of tlie lower case in more constant use are brought to 
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tile rio'lit liaiul of the compositor, which saves a deal of iiu- 
neeessary travelling of the hand in passing from one end 
of the case to the other. Another j^oiiit is tliat the spaces 
more generally in use are grouped together just under the 


Braces. 


Rules. 


Thick 

Space. 


Quads. 


Zo7uer Case, 


Fig. 67. the new lay 


operator’s hand, thus facilitating or expediting the justifi- 
cation of lines. 

The same remarks, in a measure, apply to the lay of the 
upper case, and it is claimed that the new lay is a distinct 
saving of time in the composition of ordinary l^ookwork, and 
still greater results are to be obtained in work of a tabu- 
lated kind, because the figures are j^laced in a much more 
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accessible position in tbe lower case, and only the less used 
lowoi*- case letters relegated to the nj)per case. 

For G-reeh, Hebrew, and some other languages cases of 
special make and complicated nature as regards the lay are 
required; these will be referred to in their order. 

Having learned the boxes, it is advisable that the learner 
should have some experience in setting-up before attempt- 
ing distribution./ There are certain letters which are rather 
. puzzling at first glance to the novice, and he has literally 
to mind his p’s and q’s, and also his b’s and d’s, in his 
first attempts at composition./ In order to print correctly 
when impressed, the faces oPthe types are reversed in the 

If po abjX beLbjGxm§ fo fpe ijoaigg* 

If m fp^f boBifioii^ fponSp^ 9'f pi.8f 
JJIG gIg 8000 pGGOmGS STGGnSfOmGg fO I.GU'q 
GombosifOL >AO0jq iGg^q if m fpo niof^fj* 
j^pia flbG 18 DO/A bnufGq GX^cffk ?r8 fpG 

Fig. 68. words as read in the metal. 

metal; therefore' the i3ractised compositor is accustomed to 
read the type backwards and upside dowi^ This, of course, is 
due to the manner in which it is set in the stick, the nicks 
being placed uppermost. The reversed print, fig. 68, illus- 
trates the first difficulty, which is, however, soon overcome. 

There are a few elementary rules to be impressed on 
the learner.' The most important is that he should acquire 
a correct and easy attitude in composing/ If this is neg- 
lected at first, bad habits will grow, and then become 
110 easy matter to sliake oif./Let the operator choose a 
standing position; a, seat should not be allowed except 
in tlie case of jfiiysical inability to stand for any length 
of time, and, if this is necessary, a sitting posture should 
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be adopted for distribution ratlier tliaii eomposiiig. If a 
stool is requisite, one with a single leg is best, because 
it allows more freedom, and the body will inoTe or turn more 
easily. As before mentioned, the frame should be breast- 
high, so as to bring the lower case to a level with the elbow, 
as this is the most comfortable height at which to compose. 
In the case of a short lad, a platform or stool must be used 
to bring the arms up to the required level. If the person is 
above the average height, the cases can be made sufliciently 
high by putting one or even two paii's of cases under that in 
use. The body should have little or no swing in it; still, total 
rigidity is to be avoided. In picldiig each letter up separ- 
ately, the hand holding the composing stick should be ad- 
vanced a little to meet it. No false or unnecessary move- 
ment should be made in picking up or conveying the 
letters to the stick; the left thumb should touch the letter 
when placed in the stick by the right hand, each separate 
type being allowed to fall into the stick with a very gentle 
click. We have at times seen compositors make a very 
laboured action in picking-up — throwing the arms about, 
and, in dropping the letter into the stick, quite stutter or 
stammer, as it were, over that very simple operation. Be 
sure, then, that a graceful and easy method is acquired in 
starting, and all will be well in the end. The centre of the 
case, where the cross-bar is, should be the correct place to 
stand.. In order to avoid the character of being slovenly, 
always read the lines as composed. This should he done 
as soon as they are finished and before spacing out; in 
time the habit will become so fixed, that in sj^acing out, 
or even ip composing the line, the eye will wander over 
the word^’, and detect any letterals. Sometimes a quick 
type-setter who does not read his lines as advised will, 
when a week’s work is done, be behind the more painstak- 
ing man wlio does, even though the latter may be slo’wer in 
composing. 
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Spacing and justifying are two very important factors in 
good coiiipositioii. When not executed correctly, the former 
is offensive to the eye which can appreciate careful and 
even spacing, and the latter increases the risk of the forme 
falling out if not properly justified. Spaces are so gradu- 
ated that no excuse can possibly he made for bad and un- 
equal spacing; nothing mars the appearance of a prose 
work so much as a want of uniformity in this respect. 

Bearing in mind the respective relations of the different 
spaces to their own body— (five to em), middling (four 
to ein), tliich (three to em), and en quadrats (two to em) — 
the spacing can be so finely graduated (more or less) as to 
be really imperceptible to siglit when printed. For very 
particular works tlie spacing may be humoured to a cer- 
tain extent. For instance, two words ending and com- 
mencing with either descending or ascending letters would 
require a little more space between them than two W{)rds 
ending and conimenciiig with short letters, as in : ' 

a ^ 

bad boy nice child 

These two pairs of words having precisely the same space 
between them illustrate what we mean: that a would take 
more space than h if the spacing is to be equalized so closely. 

Then, again, letters with a kern, as the lower-case f, would 
certainly take more, whereas after a comma the space could, 
if necessary, be slightly reduced. IJnless a work is excep- 
tionally well leaded, tlie thick or three-to-em space is con- 
sidered the average, and it is this which the compositor 
uses when setting-up. Poetry works, with the exception 
mentioned, always have this space between each two words, 
the end of the line being filled up with quadrats and 
justified with spaces. In prose works, the same space is 
used, and if at the end of a line something must be done in 
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order to fill it up, tlie circumstance of its being a solid or 
a leaded worlc should be considered. For solid or unleaded 
works, or even those with a thin lead, adopt a closer space, 
and for leaded works select a wider, if aiij choice is given at 
the end of a line, supposing that it falls short of the measure. 
Taking a thick space as our standard, the following will give 
the spaces for getting in or driving out a line: 

For increasing— For decreasing — 

Thin and middling, Middling space, 

Ell quadrat. Thin space, 

Thick space and middling, Hair space 

Two thick spaces. (as a last resource). 

Justif jdng a line should be jierformed by spacing each line 
out with equal tightness, but not to s^Mi a degree as to pre- 
vent the stick being emptied easily.'' G-ood justification, so 
as to allow a handful or page of type being lifted without 
dropping a single letter, is evidence of the careful workman. 

Let the learner now place himself at the frame and take 
the composing stick, which has been made up to the required 
measure, in the left hand. It should be laid loosely in the 
palm of the hand, the thumb touching the brass setting 
rule placed against the bottom of the stipk. 

Measures are determined by pica ems/aiid usually placed 
in the stick thus— 


It is a bad plan to make up these measures to pica cjuadrats 
or leads of the length desired. One particular fount of pica 
should be selected for making measures for all in the same 
establishment, to obviate any variation of body. An odd en 
quadrat is sometimes used for narrow or half-measures in 
bookwork, but only when the full measure demands it. 

In commencing to set type, a few words of the copy 
lying on the upper case in front of the operator should be 
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committed to meinoty. Assuming tliat a fresli paragrapli 
is begun; an em quadrat is first placed in the stick to form 
the required indentation. He should then take a capital 
letter for the commenceiiient of the word, placing it n i ck 
uppermost ill the stick, the left thumb receding it from 
the right hand and gently letting it slide into its position, 
fig. 69, these actions being repeated till the word is com- 
pleted and a space inserted from the thick space box. In 
placing spaces in the vstick, they may be put in regardless 
of the nick, as also quadrats^/' but the habit is so firmly 
acquired that one gener- 7 
ally pnts the nicks np- 

permost, uniform with ’ \ 

the letters. In picking 
each separate letter out __ C 
of the case, the com- 

|;)Ositor should fix his eye ^ 

on some one of his let- 
ters, observing which Fia 69 . setting type. 

w^ay the nick is, and in 

conveying it to the stick dexterously turn it to its proper posi- 
tion before it arrives there. Probably at the start he will 
seize the first letter that comes to his fingers, and look at it, 
turning it to tlie required side before he drops it in the stick. 
In course of time he will be enabled to spot^’ his letter as it 
lies in the ease, and thus expedite the setting. When the first 
word is completed, and space inserted, the same process has to 
be gone through till the line is finished. The copy, of course, 
is read oft* as required, and the time occupied in picking np 
the space is a favourable opportunity for doing this. At the 
end of the line, supposing it is not filled out and there is 
not sufficient room for the next word, the rule laid down as 
to reducing or increasing the spacing according to the 
solid or leaded character of the work must be considered. 
Dividing words by means of the hyphen should not often 





be resorted to if the line can be fairly spaced without bavino^ 
too much or too little between tlie words. In wide measured, 
supposing the type is not a very large one, there should be 
no excuse for dividing words; where necessary to do so in 
narrower measures, if possible, do not break {vovds in two 
following lines. It is also bad to divide a w^ord at the eml 
of the last line on any one page. Wlien the line has been 
spaced and justified, put the lead in, if the wort be leaded, 
and lift the setting rule out, placing it in front again pre' 
paratory to setting another line. 

Certain extra spaces are required after the double points, 
to give, as it were, emphasis to the value of these punctua- 
tion marts; thus, an en quadrat sliould be placed after a 
semicolon (;), note of admiration (!), note of interrogation 
(?), and colon (:)— these points should have a thin space in 
front of them if they are cast on a thin shank, but a liair 
space only if there is a slight beard on the inside, and no 
space at all if there is an extra large l>ea,rd; also, if the 
spacing of the line has to be altered more oi* less, tbe spaces 
after, but not in front of, these points should be altered too, 
proportionately. Commas and full i.oints (as full stops or 
periods are called) should be placed quite close up to the 
last letter of the word. An em quadrat is placed after a, 
fulliwint in a run-on sentence. The last line of a paragraidi, 
if a short one, is spaced out with quadrats. Commas should 
only have the usual thick space after them. Parentheses () 
and brackets [] are usually placed close up at either end, 
and the second (or closing) one is formed by simply turning 
it lound the nick to the back. Inverted commas (“), used 
for quotations, are made, as the term imjdies, bv reversing 
two commas, placing a thin space after them; ’’the marks 
used at the end of a quotation are formed by two apo- 
strophes ( ), usually without any space before them if pre- 
ceded by a comma or a full point; in other eases thev 
require a thin space. 
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Wlien tlie stick liiis been filled line by lino it must 
emptied. This is a difficulty to the novice, and it is best 
tliat he should practise with a half-filled stick for a wliile. 
To execute this properly the stick should be placed cross- 
wise on the case, head upwards, and the to]) gTasped ].y tlie 
forefingers of each liand and the bottom by each tlnimb — 
the remaining fingers can then liolp to clasp the sides, thus 
holding the wdiole together. If the matter has not been too 
tightly justified it can be lifted out easily, fig. 70 , and 
carried in tliat position, face outwards, and nicks down- 
wards, to the galley on wdiich it 

is to be emptied. Wlieii tliis lias \ / / 

boon done successfully several \ / 

times a full stick may be tried. \ 

In all instances the setting rule \ ^ 

should be used to give additional 

sup])ort to the handful; tliis is, „ 

,, ^ Fuj. 70 . EMrrviNU 'run STICK 

or course, actually necessary in 

absolutely solid type, that is, set without leads. 

The reading of each line must be borne in mind before 
spacing out, and certain other rules are to he followed in 
good comiiosition. These are the styles* and customs of the 
house. In well-ordered establishments it is best that a few 
brief regulations should he drawn up and printed for the 
benefit and guidance of the case department. Jlilferent 
officevS have their own methods for the capitalization of 
words, spellings, and other matters, therefore only general 
rules can ho laid down here. Of course, all proper names ' 
should be coinnieiiced with a capital, and it is a good plan 
also to adopt the same rule for any direct reference to the 
State, Church, and words used in relation to the Deity, such 
as He, Him, His, Me, Mine, My, Thine, Thou, Thy. Other 
details slioiild l)e determined by the custom of the office. 
We give in Chapter XY a few hints which may be taken 
as a basis for formulating some sets of rules to govern both 
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compositors and readers, and wliicli, if adopted, will olwiate 
niiicli friction between those departments, and be for the 
reputation of the establishment. 

Wide measures of bookwork take 1| or even 2 ems in- 
dentation of their own body, and in the case of the first para- 
graph of a fresh chapter oi^ section the first word is generally 
set in CAPITALS and Small Capitals, and when this is 
so, it is set full out to the measure without indentation. In 
manuscript copy the usual signs to indicate capitals, small 
capitals, and italic are: 

CAPITALS = three nnderlinings — — : 

Small capitals = two „ , . 

Italic = one underlining — 

In spacing out poetry or short lines with cjuadrats, always 
place the quadrats at the end of the measure, and any spaces 
requisite to justify the line should be placed between the first 
and second, if more than one quadrat is used/ This plan 
prevents the spaces from falling down in the event of their 
being placed next to the last word, should it be necessary 
\ to lift that word out for correction ; if only one quadrat is 
needed, place the space, if any, immediately after the last 
word and before the quadrat.' 

Manuscript copy requires far more judgement in compos- 
ing, owing to the way it is usually written. Most authors 
and writers ignore punctuation and use capitals too freely ; 
it is, therefore, the duty of the compositor to point his 
matter as he proceeds, and, in the absence of special instruc- 
tions to the contrary, to follow the rules of the house as 
I'egards capitals and other details. For this purpose an 
extra price is provided in the scale of charges — a halfpenny 
per thousand ens being considered the equivalent value, 
but in our estimation it is often insufficient for the average 
class of manuscript copy supplied. Reprint works generally 
have to be followed literally save for obvious errors. 
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(Jross-liiics or diapter lieads set in capitals o)* small 
capitals should l>e jiistilied in the centre of the measure }>y 
[uittiug ec|uiva]ont quadrats and spaces at eitlun* end, uf th(‘, 
line; if the matter of a thin space is left to l:>e divided at 
the hist, put the extra space in the first part of t.luj line; 
tdiis will help to counterbalance the comma or full point 
that may be placed at tbe other end, as these })Uiictuation 
marlvs, in a large type especially, usually appear to tlirow 
the line out of the centre. 

We have now shown the method of setting-up for 
ordinary straightforward bookwork. With the help of the 
remarks on spacing, justifying, and emptying the stick, 
the learner may proceed till the type in his ease has ])een 
exhausted. But it is very necessary not to forget the advice 
given as regards position and movement in composing, and 
we repeat it.- Avoid ail unnecessary inoveinents in picking- 
up, and drop the letters in the stick deliberately l^iit quietly. 
Experience will soon teach the nearest and best way to the 
hexes, and back again to the com230siiig stick, /Bad liabits 
and ungraceful movements are easily acquired but difficult 
to discard, therefore it is of the greatest importance that 
a free and not formal manner should be acquired. The 
wrist must be used as much as j^ossible, and the elbow^s kept 
square, and at tlie same time the body should have little 
or no movement^. All feints in pricking up the letter or 
flourishes wdth the arm must be avoided, and the left hand 
containing the stick should be moved a little in the 
direction of the other hand to meet it, as it were, but care 
should be taken that it is not stretched too far, or it will 
counteract the advantage which might otherwise be gained. 
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Typo for Distribution— -Metiuxl of Distri])utioii— Odd 
Sorts and Peculiars — The Jij»-ger — The Sticking or Caking 
together of Typo. 

T he letter— as type is called sometimes in a collecdye 
sense — liaving been all set up, tlie operator may now 
proceed to learn soiuctiiing of distrihntion. He will liave 
acquired a good knowledge of the boxes by this time, and 
will, be able to drop the dilferent letters into their respect- 
ive boxes with a far greater degree of certainty than if he 
attempted this part of the work in the first instance. It is 
marvellous to observe the rapidity with which a practised 
compvjsitor distributes the type into his case; this being 
only attained by long practice. Clean matter and proofs 
being desired, iniicli depends on proper and correct distri- 
bution, therefore it is necessary to cultivate a very careful 
manner in distributing, and too much haste by a beginner 
should be dep>recated. 

( /’Distribution is a term ap>plied both to the matter itself 
I as a whole and to the act of distributing the same. The 
type may be obtained from the store-room, or from formes 
of the work in hand — technically called “its own’’ — or 
those of a similar nature in the same f ouut. ^-^nder any 
^ circumstances, the compositor should see that the type is 
‘ quite clean, and if not, he must wash it./ Assuming he has 
to take a forme of type for his distribution, and it requires 
washing, it should be placed on a board, washed over with 
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lye, and rinsed with cold water then the foriiKi should be 
unlocked and receive a second rinsing, by which the waiter 
will run between the lines and spaces, thus rendering i.Iie 
■whole more convenieiit for the separation of the lettei\s, 
which would not be so easy if manipulated in a dry con- 
dition. This last wetting is perhaps better done with a 
sponge usually kept for the purpose/ Though this treatment 
’ assists the distribution by making the letters separate more 
freely, it at the same time, curiously enough, ha.s the effect 
of binding the Avhole matter together when handled in bulk. 
Take, for instance, a page left standing naked on the 
imposing surface or board — that 
is, stripped of its surrounding 
furniture. If dry, the letters on 
the outside edges of the page 
■would most proljably fall over on 
their sides, l)ut if wetted they 
would keep their position whilst 
any moisture w-as retained. . in Fio. 71. insTurBUTiNO. 
ifact, if a forme has to be re-im- 
posed or re-arranged on the stone, it is ahvays best to damp 
the edges slightly with a sponge; This prevents a possible 
accident to the type, which might be overlooked in the proof. 

To commence, the operator would take a handful of 
matter, say about a stickful in depth, taking care that the 
bottom line has either a lead or setting rule against it to 
prevent breaking or ‘‘pieing’’ — ‘‘pie” being a technical 
term for “broken” or mixed type. Tlie piece should be lifted 
with both hands and placed, ni(dcs uppermost, in the hollow 
of tlie left hand, the type lodging on the three lingers, and 
the forefinger grasping it round the back; the thumb would 
then steady the left side of the haridfu], fig. 71. The right 
hand is thus free to commence. With the second finger of 
this hand push tlie first word of the right-hand end of the 
line lip, then seize it also with the forefinger and thumb. 
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Tlio worrl is now grasped between tbe tliuinb and tlic 
[jrsi, iwo iiijgors of tlie right hand; as this is done, the 
word sliould be read, and each letter d];o]>[)ed singly into 
its uwn l)ox. The separation of the letters is easy, and it 
will ]»e found, Avhen the -word is held in the fingers as 
des<’ril)ed, that a little pressure or squeeze of tlie fingers, 
^‘Specially with the second finger, wdll servo to diTide each 
segment of tlie word. When the w^ord is all put into the ease, 
r(‘j>eat the action till the case is filled. In time the learner 
will become quite expert, and able to take tw^o or three 
words at a time, according to the size of typ(i in use — the 
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smaller the better, provided it is not too minute. Carefully 
discriminate betw^een the spaces, and throw them into the 
proper receptacles, because it will save much time after- 
wards in composing. ' The average speed for distrilnhion is 
from three to four times that of composing./ 

Odd sorts and peculiars, which have no place in the eases 
in use, as likewise occasional words of italic, should be put 
aside for after-distribution into their proper eases. 

A handy article to hold these sorts temporarily is r jigger, 
made of quadrats and leads combined, a piece of stout paper 
l>eing wrapped round the back to form a bottom, and the 
whole being tied round with page-cord. The accompanying 
diagram, fig. 72, will give some idea of what we mean. 
Wooden boxes on the same principle can he obtained of 
the material manufacturers. It is a slovenly plan to allow 
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tliese sorts — often valuable — to accumulate, and possibly 
1)0 thrown in the back or unused boxes of the upper case. 
They <:*reate there a mass of pie, and cannot bo found when 
wanted. The quadrat box should also be kept scrupulously 
free from all extraneous sorts or spaces. 

Another consideration of type for distribution is that 
new founts, or type laid by out of use for a long ])eriod, is 
apt to become stuck together, “ caked ’’ or “ baked.’’ - There 
are certain remedies to counteract this evil, for it is as- 
suredly one, as those who liave experienced it will testify. 
If distribution is attempted under those conditions, the 
type will probably cut the fingers if it is new, and, if old, at 
least will make them very sore and unfit for composing. 
Hot lye is sometimes used to wash the tyj^e over to assist 
the separation; glycerine also may be tried with good 
results. Aiiotlier remedy, if tlie type is not very much 
caked, is to have the steam -cock of the boiler turned on 
to the face of it. 
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Makiiig-up into Ikiges -Different Styles of Headlines— Deter- 
luining the Length of Page— Page Ganges— Footnotes, Sidenotes, 
and Gnt-in notes, with tlieir Kefereiice iSIarks— Knles for the 
SoLing of Preliminary and Appendix Mattor -Tlie Printer's Ini- 
p]iiit— 'Fyi ng-np Pages— Signatures. 

T AKING- bookworlc as our standard for the nionieiit, 
it will be seen tliat /books are most frequently 
divided into cliapters or sections. Sometimes these eoni- 
nience with a fresh page, and in such instances usually 
with a “dropped head” — that is» they will begin about 
one-third down the 2 :)age. Sometimes, on the other Jiand, 
they are “ rim on,” by which we mean that the new chapter 
or section commences on the same page, with a suitable 
amount of wdiite or space between it and the end of the 
preceding chapter, provided the last chapter does not end 
very low down on the jjage. Whichever plan is adopted, 
uniformity is to be desired througlaout as regards s])aciiig 
and display of chai3ter heads. 

Ileadlhiesof the jjages are set in various styles. Pamphlets 
may perhaps have a plain folio only, but works, i.e., longer 
books, will have a lieadline wdaich may be dependent on in- 
structions, Italic caputals, italic lower-case, rornan capjitals, 
and small capitals are all used in turn, and sometimes witli a 
rule under. Further, the subject-matter of the headline is 
often determined by the nature of the work. Some volumes 
have the fixed left-hand headline bearing the name of the 
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volmiie, and the riglit-liancl one containing the subject of 
the chapter. The amount of white or leading after the head- 
line, too, is regulated bj the style adopted, and the solid 
or leaded character of the work. 

The length of a page depends of course on the width of 
matter, and the size of paper to be used. / Eonghly speak- 
ing, to form appropriate margins to a page, there should 
be a trifle more margin on the top and bottom of a page 
than on the two sides (see pp. 105-1 10). / Sidenotes, and 
runners down the sides of pages, are thrown into the margin 
entirely if the former are not very lieavy. Footnotes are 
therefore preferable where possible, as full sidenotes do not 
improve the appearance of a page. 




Fig, 73. PAGE-0 AUGE. 

; The length of a page having been determined, a cjcm^e, 
'] fig. 73, should be made to the size, a piece of pica reglet with 
a notch cut in it serving as the mark for length. Each page 
should have a white line of quadrats at the bottom — this 
line to be over and above the length determined on in 
making the limit of the page, but included in the gauge. 
This white line serves two purposes — first, it protects the 
last line of type, forming, as it were, a bulwark; secondly, 

^ it contains the signature of the sheet when i-eqiiired./It is 
also useful in certain exigences of making-up, such as having 
to make a page a line long, in which case the removal of 
the white line obviates the necessity of altering the furni- 
ture. When this occurs it is desirable to have the facing 
page, be it odd or even, equally long. In paging matter, 
never turn the break or end line of a p>aragraph over to the 
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top of tlie next page, and if possible do not commence a 
paragraph — being indented — at the ])ottoin line of a 

page. 

Where fitohirdes are voliiniinons and numerous, much 
trouble is sometimes caused in putting the iioies to their 
proper ]>ages, especially if the references happen to fall 
near the bottom. Under these circumstances it is permiss- 
ible to carry over a portion to the next p>age. Eefereiice 
marks for notes are of three characters: the signs 1 1 || § ^ 
are used occasionally, and when further references are 
recjuired on the same page, these are repeated, ff and so 
on, Superior figures ^ ^ and letters also are used, but 
more frecpiently the figures. Siclenotes as a general rule do 
not have references, as their parallel position indicates the 
reference Footnotes are nearly always set in type two 
sizes (or removes, as they are called) smaller than the text; 
if this is leaded, the notes should have a thinner lead. Side- 
notes and cut-in notes are frequently put into type three or 
even four removes smaller. ’ 

With regard to the preliminary matter of a volume, 
avoid using fancy types in displaying, and set the title in 
good round types of the same character as the body of the 
work. Condensed type does not look well unless it is for 
an exceptionally long line which would suffer more in 
dividing. To be consistent and yet effective a title-page 
should be set up all in one kind of type. A mixture of 
several founts should not be tolerated in any circum- 
stances, Contents pages, if not very full, should be set in 
capitals and small capitals, and the dedication neatly dis- 
played ill even small capitals, with the name of the person to 
whom the work is dedicated put in full capitals. Prefaces 
and introductions, if not long, should be set in type one 
size larger than text, but the old-fashioned way of putting 
them in italic looks well. If these parts of the preliminary 
matter are extensive, the text type may he used, with a 
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thicker lead between the lines than that used in the 
]K:>ok. If the text is solid, use only a thin lead. All these 
])ai;‘es should be expressed by Roman numerals— not figures 
— in roman lower-case, commencing with the half or bastard 
title. Indexes are, as a rule, set in type two sizes smaller than 
text, ill two columns, and the pagination continued on from 
the text. The style to be adopted in setting these depends 
on the nature of the index to be composed. 

The printer’s should always appear at the end of 

the work, and might also be placed at the back of the title. 
By Act of Parliament (32 and 33 Yict., ch. 24) the printer 



Fig. 74 . tying up a page. 


is compelled, under a penalty, to affix his imprint to all 
books printed by him, and, in the event of an action at law, 
he may be non-suited if his imprint has been omitted. 

Having considered these methods of composing the pre- 
liminary and appendix matter, we will follow the making- 
up or paging of the work. As the pages are completed 
they should be tied up with page- cord, fig. 74, this cord 
being sufficiently long to go round the page at least throe 
times if the page is small — for a large one, four times or more 
to give additional security. Place the end of the cord a short 
distance beyond the left-hand top corner, and carry it to 
the right, drawing it tightly; when the whole page has been 
encircled once, and the overlapping portion at the corner 
crossed, pull the cord rather more tightly, first of all placing 
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tlie loft hand on the face of the page to pi’event it from 
K])riug'iiig on pulling tlie cord; wlien the end is reached, 
simply tuck it in with the bodlcin, leaving the extreme end 
out in order that it may the more easily be untied. See that 
it is pushed down to the centre of the type, as the page may 
spring when lifted if the cord is not placed in the middle. 
After this is done, the pages may either be lifted to the 
imposing surface one by one, or, in the case of large pages, 
slid oh* the galley on to the surface by sharply drawing the 
galley from underneath, care being taken to keep the ]vage 
as square as possible, otherwise the t\q')e will be sent oft its 
feet, and be difficult to put right. When a sufficient quantity 
of ])ages ha,ve been made up-~~-the size of the page of type 
and paper governing the Jiumber of pages to the sheet, i.e., 
folio, quarto, octavo, sixteenmo, etc. — the imposition (see 
pp. 97-105) must be so arranged that the pages when 
printed shall fall correctly on the sheet when folded. 

Each sheet should have a letter, called the signakire, at 
the foot of the first page, so that the folder may readily 
identify the particular sheet; these signatures are usually 
set in small capitals, and serve as a means of identification 
by the printer. They should be in sequence except for certain 
omissions as indicated below. Put signature b on page 1 
of the text; the preliminary matter, usually put into type 
after everything else, is distinguished as a rule by italic 
lower-case letters, abed, etc. The printer’s alphabet 
usually consists of 

B C D E F G H I E L M N O P Q E S T XT X Y Z AA BB, ctc., 

A or u, with the subsequent letters in italic lower-case, 
being reserved, as just remarked, for the preliminary matter. 
Some few printers put signature a on page 1 of the text, 
in a small capital, and the preliminary matter is signatured 
by tlie use of italic lower-case letters, commencing again 
with ct and so on. It will be observed that the letters j v w 
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are omitted. Some printers use a second signature for tlie 
opposite corner of the sheet, the third page; this is 
denoted by b 2, c 2, b 2, etc. In twelvemo and eighteenino 
this is an actnal necessity, and the insets should be inarlced 
with a signature answering to the one on the first page. 
For instance, sig. b in twelvemo half-sheet work should ha ve 
B 2 on the fifth page. 

If a work extends over three or more alphabets, express 
the second and other signatures thus, 2 a or 3 a, etc. It 
slioiild be noted that these signatures are di&rentiated from 
the inset ones by the figures being placed in front of, and 
not after, the letter. If only spread over two alphabets the 
double letters may be used, aa, bb, cc, db, etc. 


CHAPTEE VI 

liHpasiticm — (Inter and [iiner Formes— Defniitions of Sizes of ]>ooks 
— TaLle of Signatures and Folios — Schetnes of Imjiosition — 
P^largins of Books— Making Margins— Ty[)e Measures or Scales 
—Furniture — The proper method of using (luoi us— Furniture 
Gauges. 

T he p)iachig of the pages in their respective positions 
pu’evious to working the sheet is ii'c^hdiimposlncj them. 
The appended schemes of imposition will give all the 
varieties required for bookwork. But first a few technical 
terms must be explained. In sheet work tliere are two 
formes — the obiter is the one containing the first page and 
the signature; the forme is the backing one, contain- 
ing the second page. Sizes of books are determined by 
the number of times a sheet is folded, be it demy or any 
other size. A sheet folded once or in half is called folio ; 
folded into four, quarto; into eight, octavo; twelve, duo- 
decimo or twelvemo; sixteenmo; eighteen, oci^ocZecimo 

or eiijMeenmo, and so on. 

The methods employed for imposition after all are really 
simple, and only require a little forethought on the part of 
the student, by committing to memory a few very element- 
ary rules which will help him much in laying the pages 
down in their correct order. Por instance, the first page of 
any one section is always laid down at the near left-hand 
corner, the last page of the signature being placed next to it. 
Unless it be an insetted signature, such as a twelvemo or 
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eigliteenino,all otlier denominations, whether quarto, octavo, 
or sixteenmo, the two centre pages of the same section will 
always he head to head with the first and last pages just 
mentioned, thus forming a square four pages, so that when 
folded up to its given size those pages will fall correctly 
into their respective positions. A few other points are 
that certain impositions in half sheets are the same as 
in sheets; for instance, a sheet of folio is laid down as a 
half sheet of quarto, and again, sheets of quarto and octavo 
are laid down in the same way as half sheets of octavo and 
sixteenmo respectively, and so on. Further, that any forme 
is laid down incorrectly is often detected at a glance by the 
fact that the folios of any two pages next to each other may 
not ])e at the extreme or opposite corners of that section of 
two ]>ages, because the folios of both left- and right-hand 
pages must always appear on the fore-edge of the volume. 

Besides tlie set schemes of imposition given in the follow- 
ing pages there are many variations that will suggest them- 
selves to the student upon reflection. On consideration he 
will soon find some other method of laying pages down to a 
given number hel}>ful in dealing with certain exigences that 
do often arise in the imposition of bookwork, and this ap- 
plies to jobbing w'^ork too in many instances. The great 
point is to test any proposed imposition by folding and 
cutting up a sheet of paper to the size and number of pages 
of the required section. A little practice will enable any one 
to dispense with reference to the formal schemes which by 
the uninitiated are frequently considered a difficulty — but 
this is more imaginary than real if any one is in earnest and 
desirous of learning for himself. 

The annexed table of signatures and folios will be found 
useful for reference purposes, the folios being compiled for 
sheet work. In half-sheet work the number of pages here 
given must be halved, njj,, signature B in octavo sheet work 
is p. 241, bmt in half-sheet octavo it should be p. 121. 
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Table of Signatures and Folios. 


No 

. Sigs 

.Folio 

».! 4to, 

Svo. 

12mo 

. 16mo. 

18mo. 

24mo. 

1 

B 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

, 1 

1 

2 

0 

5 

9 

17 

25 

33 

: 37 

49 

3 

D 

9 

17 

33 

49 

65 

73 

97 

4 

E 

13 

25 

49 

73 

97 

109 

145 

5 

F 

17 

33 

65 

97 

129 

145 

193 

6 

G 

21 

41 

81 

121 

161 

181 

241 

7 

H 

25 

49 

97 

145 

193 

217 

289 

8 

■ I 

29 

57 

113 

169 

225 

253 

337 

9 

■K 

33 

65 

129 

193 

257 

289 

' 385: 

10 

L 

37 

73 

145 

217 

289 

■ 325 

433 

11 

■ M 

41 

81 

161 

241 

321 

361 

481 

12 

N 

45 

89 

177 

265 

353 

397 

529 

13 

0 

49 

97 

193 

289 

385 

433 

577 

14 

P 

53 

105 

209 

313 

417 

469 

626 

15 

Q 

57 

113 

|: 225' 

337 

449 

505 

673 

16 

R 

^ 61 

121 

241 

1 361 

481 

641 i 

721 

17 

S 

65 

129 

257 

385 

613 

^ 577 

769 

18 

T 

69 

137 

273 

409 

545 

613 

817 

19 

U 

73 

145 

289 

433 

577 

649 

865 

20 

X 

77 

153 

305 

457 

609 

685 

913 

21 

Y 

81 

161 

321 

481 

641 

721 

961 

22 

Z 

85 

169 

337 

505 

673 

757 

1009 

23 

AA 

89 

177 

353 

529 

705 

793 

1057 

24 

BB 

93 

185 

369 

553 

737 

829 

1105 

25 

CO 

97 

193 

385 

577 

769 

865 

1163 

26 

DD 

101 

201 

401 

601 

801 

901 

1201 

27 

EE 

105 

209 

417 

625 

833 

937 

1249 

28 

PF 

109 

217 

433 

649 

865 

973 

1297 

29 

G G 

113 

225 

449 

673 

897 

1009 

1345 

30 

HH 

117 

233 

465 

697 

929 

1045 

1393 

31 

II 

121 

241 

481 

721 

961 

1081 

1441 

32 

KK 

125 

249 

497 

745 

993 

1117 

1489 

33 

LL 

129 

257 

513 

769 

1026 

1153 

1537 

34 ■ 

MM: 

133 

265 

529 

793 

1057 

1189 

1585 

35 ; 

NNl 

137 

273 

545 

817 

1089 

1225 

1633 

36 

ool 

141 

281 

561 

841 

1121 

1261 

1681 


N.Ji In this table signature B always commences with page 1, and 
the letter a, j, v, and w are not included. 
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Outer Forme. 


Sheet op Ootato, 


Otitcr Forme. 
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Half Sheets of Twelves. 


With offevt, ’JJo Jold toithoni ('Hit lug. 



Sheet op Twelves 
Outer Forme, 


{with off cut and one signature). 
Inner Forme, 
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Sheet op Sixteens, 


Outer Forme. 


Inner Fomie. 
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Half Shfet op Ekiiitkicns (idtlh qfcid, tmnsjqosUwn^ :tnd 
one signature). 




F.iT 








" — — 

T'T 




or 


6 


0 


SI 





j 





— 







f ■. 


m 


: 


1 


91 


1 

s 

- ■ 









1 


18 


11 


8 




2 

B 








J 




When one side of the paper is worked, the following 
transpositions must be made : pages 7 and 12 to take the 
places of 11 and 8 } and 11 and 8 the places of 7 and 12 
respectively. 


Half Sheet op Eighteens (^oitlwut transposition, ivith 
offcut and tivo signatures^. 


LX 


Sir 

e 



s 
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Half Sheet sf Twenty-Fours (luithout cAiUing) 


Half Sheet of Twenty-Fours {loith three sigifaturei 
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Half Sheft of Tiiirty-Twos. 


f: 




SS 


g 


9 


Lo 


or; 

19 


r; 






22 ■ 




20 


21 


12 




11 

M 














91 


1 

IT 


f'S 


0 


r 

or 


1 


1 — - 

8T 
















1 


li2 


25 


8 


7 


2G 


;n 


2 

15 
















Other impositions are required occasionally. These, we 
repeat, may be determined by folding a sheet of paper into 
the required number of leaves, and then marking with a 
pencil the pages in order. This should then be opened out; 
one side will give one half or side of the sheet, and the 
reverse side the other half. Of course the pages must be 
laid down in reversed order compared with the sheet so 
mai'ked; then an impression from these pages of type would, 
be the same as the folded sample. 

Mahing of margins . — A chase or chases of a suitable 
size must be selected. In large formes it is requisite to 
have as many bars as possible, because they give addi- 
tional security to the forme, and prevent the rising or 
springing of the type when locked-up. Some printers aim 
at centring the j^ages of printed matter on each leaf of 
paper, allowing a little on the outside edges for the cutting 
of the book by the binder afterwards, but this plan is 
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certainly wroiigj. Tlie correct idea of a good, margin to a 
page is that the fore-edge a-nd tail should be greater than 
the back and head margin. From a binder’s point of view, 
ilie surrounding margins of a printed page of a book are 
soinewh.at deiined as shown in fig. 75. 

From a printer’s standpoint, taking a sixteenmo as our 
example, the marginal portions of a sheet, simply for 


Fig. 75. margins of a page. 


the convenience of ganging the furniture, are named as 


in fig. 76. 


Some printers call the hack the gutter and the long cross 
the back, but we prefer our method, as the back here quoted 
is really the back of the book. The long and short crosses 
respectively are where the long and short cross-bars of the 
chase fall. 

Margins, to look well and to be pro]>ortionate, should be 
arranged somewhat on the following principles. Books, 
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es|>ecially good ones, issued in cloth, ai^e likely to bo re- 
bound in leather at some future date, and, if cut again, 
would suiter most on the fore-edge and tail, where, conse- 
quently, a larger margin is desirable. This, too, allows of 
wear and tear, which occurs more generally on these edges 
of a book. Further, if old books are studied in this re- 
spect, partienlarly those of the famous presses, English and 
foreign, and even MSS. of an earlier period, it will be found 


BACK 


BACK 


Fig. 76. margins of a, sheet. 


that this idea was frequently carried out, possibly with a 
view to allow of annotations in the margins. Bearing in 
mind what was said a little way back, that the length of a 
page on paper should he regulated by its width, the head 
margin should be alittle more than theback,aiid rathermore 
margin at the tail than on the fore-edge, because, by some 
optical illusion, an equal margin generally looks less in the 
head, perhajis caused by the two open backs of the book. 
F^ifty per cent, more margin on the fore-edge and tail than 
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on tlie back and head respectively looks well, and it can, 
of course, be made more or less according to taste. The 
diagrams opposite, figs. 77 and 78, will show the propor- 
tions worked out. 

We also give a centre, or equal, margin round a page, 
fig. 79, for comparison, with the one we suggest, fig. 80, 



Fig. 81. ADJUSTING MAEGIN. 


which, we contend, gives a better proportion than the 
other. 

An easy way to fix these margins, supposing the book is an 
octavo, is to fold the sheet into four, or quarto, and measure 
the length and width of two pages, as in fig. 81. Then 
calculate the spare margin between the arrows, and if the 
rule we laid down as regards proportion be adopted, place 
two-fifths in back or head, and allow three-fifths for fore- 
edge and tail. / When this is done, it must be made out to 
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f)a.per at the ci’oss, where the fore-edge of the hook will 
fall when tlie sheet is folded iij), fig. 82 . 

Bj thus adjusting the fiiriiitiire the sheets, when dealt 



hJO. 82. ADJUSTING FORE-EDGE MARGINS. 

with by the binder, come out with equal margins on the 
fore-edge for octavo. In other sizes, with a greater number 
of pages, the sheet should be turned the 
other way and made out lengthwise precisely 
in the same manner. 

Type measures , — For measuring purposes 
‘a pica-gavge or type-scale, fig. 83 , marked wdth 
pica eins, should be used. These may be ob- 
tained either in ivory or boxwood of the 
material-maker or type-founder; they also 
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Fig. 83. TYPE SCALE. 

contain tlie marked ems of other bodies. A home-made one 
can be manufactured by the pica ems being marked on a piece 
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of foin*-to-pi(!a brass rule. In purcbasing a nieasurep how- 
ever, it is best to jirocure one which has the standard 
bodie>s of tJiose founts in use, as some of the tj[>es other 
than pica vary somewhat, tlie true remedy for which would 
be the adoption of tlio ]>oiiit system. 

Tlie furniture to ]>e placed round tlie forme is the next 
thing to be considered. The terms dressing or clothing ’’ 
a forme are sometimes used — a forme laid up for distribution 
and stripped of its furniture is expressed by the opposite 
term, Le,, “naked.” Assuming that we have a sixteenmo 
forme to “ dress,” it is best that all the furniture used 
lengthwise should be a little longer than the page itself 
— say a cou]')le of picas at least. That used in tlie width 
should not exceed tlie measure of the worlc, tind <xrre must 
be taken that it is not too long, or else it will cause a* “ bind.” 
The furniture down the length of the })age lieing longer 
obviates the possilulity of any lines sli]'>ping, provided it lias 
been placed properly, so as to include both ends of the ]>age. 
The side- and foot-sticks sliould be a little longer tlian the 
parts they liave to secure, but just sufficient to prevent 
overlapping each other either one way or the other. Wlien 
this is done, the page-cords may be removed from the pages, 
the inner pages being untied first, and, as each page is re- 
leased, the surrounding furniture must be pushed up so as to 
protect it. As the cords are removed, be careful not to get 
them entangled; place them round the neck temporarily, 
and when done with hang them on a nail for future use. 
‘ The quoins may now be fitted; in doing this, supposing there 
is a large amount of space to fill up, do not use two quoins 
together, as in fig. 84, ])ut use short lengths of furniture 
kept for locking-up purposes, as distinct from that used for 
making margins between the pages, which should be perfectly 
sound and not damaged in any way. Using two <iuoins to- 
' gether is extravagant, and will not permit of the forme being 
loeked-np tightly or squarely, as a moment’s reflection will 
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show, on comparing a quoin and a side-stick together, 
fig. 85. The use of leads in cjiioiiiiiig-up is to be deprecated 
as a wasteful and slovenly habit. We repeat that furni- 
ture which is worn and not good enough for placing be- 
tween pages to form margins is of service in quoiiiing-up; 
therefore the use of good furniture for this purpose should 
be forbidden. When formes are sent to press or machine 




1 

W\ 




1 

i — 1 



Fig. 84. WRONG use of quoins. Fig. S5. right use of quoin. 

great care should be exercised in straight-edging after 
gauging-up the margins, and one scaleboard at least should 
be placed on either side of the cross-bars; this will allow of 
correct register being easily obtained if the pages do not 
back properly. When the first forme has been approved 
for margin, furniture gauge should be made, say of card, 
in order that all the successive sheets of the same work 
may be made quite uniform. 





OHAPTEE YII 

Locking-up Formes—Piilling the Proofs—Making Corrections in 
ilie Metal— Tlie Space Paper or Box— Signs and Marks used hy 
B eaders in Correcting Proofs —Clean Proofs— The Forme Carriage. 

A ETEE quoiiiing-up the foriiie and seeing that the 
fiimikire is in its proper position, the type may be 
lightly planed down with the planer, fig. 45. Let each 
stroke with the mallet hit the planer firmly and flatly, aud 
do not drag or push it over the surface of the type. In? 
locking-up, always tap the foot of the pages up first; this 
, prevents the springing and bending of the leads, if a leaded 
work; but, in unlocking a forme, unfasten the sides first for 
the same reason. ./The whole forme should be locked-up^ 
equally all round, and not to^tightly, as much pressure 
will cause the pages to spring. This fact can always be de- , 
tected in re-planing down after locking-up, for if the type 
is on its feet, as it should be, the slightest touch will make 
i it apparent. /Should, the forme have sprung, unlock it and / 
put it square or on its feet again-— by no means attempt to „ 
force it down by the use of the planer./ After the planing ^ 
has been performed satisfactorily, tlie forme should be raised 
very carefully, just a little, to see if the whole lifts. Should 
it not, it may be due to bad justification of lines, binding ” 
of furniture, or imperfect gauging of images or furniture./ 
Ail being well, the proof can be taken and passed over to 
’ the reading department for conjtparison with the copy; this 
.proof being termed a “firsf-^ proof. 
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When tlie proof has been corrected bj the reade 
forme should be laid upon the imposing surface jr 
locked in the manner already described. 

MaJchui correcMonB. — The compositor should hav ^ .we 

hox, fig. 86, a small tray usually containing six divisions; 

these hold the spaces of the 
type to be corrected. 

Assuming the corrections 
are not very heavy, gather 
the necessary letters in the 
fingers, and when as many 
have been collected as can be 
comfortably held, place them 
between the first and second 
Fig. 86. SPACE BOX. fingers of the left hand, fig. 8 7; 

then, with the help of a bodkin, proceed to correct the errors 
as marked in the proof. J[n substituting other letters be care- 
ful to see that the alteration leaves no difference in the 
justification ; if it does, space the line out again as before. In 
the case of any omissions or repetitions of words—called re- 
spectively “outs’* and “doubles” — it is best to lift out 
that portion of the matter likely to be affected by the error, 
place it on a galley, and put it 
through the stick again; this 
insures better justification, 
and will facilitate the correc- 
tion in the long run — do not 
attempt to do it in the forme. 

Certain signs and marks are 
used by the readers in cor- 87- holding coeeections. 

reeding the proofs; the two samples gi-veii at pp. 115-116 
will give the usual characters in vogue in most offices. It 
is perhaps best for the learner to compare each separate 
mark with the corrected page (p. 117). The following is an 
explanation, of some of the sigst:.; 
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Page as corrected. 

ot try to correct the faults of hurried makiti<T-ready 
by a weak impression, and by carrying an excess of ink to 
hide the weakness. Excess of ink fouls the rollers, clogs tlie 
type, and makes the printed work smear or set off. A good 
print cannot be had when the impression is so weak that the 
paper barely touches the ink on the types and is not pressed 
against the types. There must be force enough to transfer 
thp ink not only on to the paper, but into the paper. A firm 
impression should be had, even if the paper be indented. 
The amount of impression required will largely depend on 
the making-ready. With careful making-ready, impression 
may be light ; roughly and hurriedly done, it must be hard ; 
indentation is evidence of wear of type. The spring and 
resulting friction of an elastic impression surface is most felt 
where there is least resistance-— at the upper and lower ends 
of lines of Type, where they begin to round off. It follows 
that the saving of time that may be gained by hurried and 
rough making-ready must be offset by an increased wear of 
type, ^ 

That impression is the best for preventing wear of type 
which is confined to its surface and never laps over its 
edges. But this perfect surface impression is possible only 
on a large forme with new type, sound, hard packing, and 
ample time for “ making-ready.’* If types are wox*n, the in- 
dentation of the paper by impression cannot be entirely 
prevented: good press work does not depend entirely upon 
the press or machine, neither on the workman, nor on the 
materials. Nor will superiority in any point compensate 
for deficiency in another : new type will suffer from a poor 
roller, and careful making-ready is thrown away if poor ink 
be used ! It is necessary that all the materials shall be 
good, that they should be adapted to each other and fitly 
used. A good workman can do much with poor materials, 
but a neglect to cotuply with one condition often produces 
as bad a result as the neglect of all. If the foregoing facts 
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Clean ^mofs.— When the proof has been corrected, it is 
customary, in the absence of other instructions, to pull two 
clean revises to send out to the author or customer, but 
should the compositor.have failed to make good all the 
orriirs in his first proof, he would have to correct the forme 
at his own expense the second time; therefore it is to his 
advantage to use every care in his corrections, especially if 
li(3 is a piece hand. 

The different stages here enumerated, viz., composing, 
distributing, mabing-up, making margins, imposing, and 
correcting, are those ^ applied to bookwork. The same 
operations also apply to jobbing and newspaper work to a 

great extent. 

A useful carriage for moving form es about is tlie forme 
frolley, fig. 88. Eiibber t^’res are sometimes placed round 
the wheels to render them noiseless, and to prevent injury 
to. the floors. 
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Jobbing’ Work— The ('haracter of Types used— Wood Typos and 
their ileceptacles^-'l’o I ‘reserve Wood-letter and Cuts — Oriia- 
lueiits, Bord(‘rs, and Brass Kiilcs— The Chissitication of Fares— 
Tiie Adjustnietit of Border Uiiles— Curved Work. 

S OME aniouiit of taste and practice is re<'j aired iii the 
settiiig-np of eoinmercial or johh'iNg work. This is a 
large subject, eiiibraciug all kinds of small work, studi sis 
circulars, cards, prognnnnnes, invoice and meniorsiiiduiu 
forms, etc. 

I Jobbing types may be obtained in three classes, so to 
.speak — plain, fancy, and grotesque or fantastic. The last 
variety is to be shunned if really good taste is to be dis- 
played, and this rule is applicable^ to the type ornaments 
and borders of the same kind. , Over-ornamentation or j 
elaboration is to be avoided in displaying, for nothing i 
after all is so effective as boldness and simplicity! A few 
specimens of jobbing or fancy types have already been 
given. Whilst simplicity is recommended, it is not desir- 
able that a printer should never add new faces to his stock. 
Curved lines and an excessive amount of rule-work, we 
venture to think, are not in keeping with letterpress ' 

ing; such work is more in harmony with lithography /■, 
Special cases for jobbing types are made by the printer’s 
joiners, and doubleand treble cases have already been shown, 
%s. 20 and 21. The selection of these, however, should be 
determined by the size of type and the quantity to be in 
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with a clean, clrj rag/ Prepared in this way, when new, 
wood-letter is said to^ resist the effects of lye, petroleum, 
turpentine, and atmospheric changes if not very extreme. 
Care should be exercised that wood-letter is not allowed to 
become too wet in cleaning, but dried as much as possible 
witli the aid of rags. Again, avoid placing near steampipes 
or standing in the heat of the sun. 

Ornaments, borders, and brass rules of the different 
varieties should all have their proper places. The special 
case given in the earlier portion of this work is a useful 


circulation. Wood-type, used for broadside and similar 
■work, should he kept on trays or special shelves for the 
purpose — the plan shown here, fig. 89, is a convenient one. 

To Preserve Wood-Jjetter and Gnts . — To prevent warping 
in blocks and wood-letter used in large bills, they should 
be placed in a zinc basin, provided with an air-tight lid, 
and then thoroughly saturated with paraffin oil; after 
being left tiins for about four days, they should be wiped 
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article, especially for sliort lengths. These may incliule the 
short fancy or French ” Tules, fig. 90, used for displaying 
}>iirp)oses. 





•*- 


Fig. 90. “FKENCH” rules. 

Jobbing work involves a great deal of display as a rule, 
but each class of jobbing requires a different treatment; 
what would be effective in a poster would be vulgar for a 
smaller job, such as a small show-bill. Eegard must be 
given to a customer’s taste and the nature of ilie work. 
Having taken these two things into c*onsideration, the next 
point is to study the copy and find the most important 
lines requiring prominence. In setting, do not mix indis- 
criminately old face, old style, or modern faces, but keej) to 
one class as far as possible. Use extended or condensed 
founts only where absolutely necessary, such characters 
being out of place when used simply for the sake of effect 
rather than necessity. ^“^For commercial announcements- 
perhaps a bolder display is required, but for private work, , 
such as circular letters or invitation cards, a more simple * 
style may be adopted. / Where ornamentation is used, do 
not crowd the lines in order to make room for the design, 
but rather use oimament as a secondary considei^ation. In 
selecting these do not mix the style, but keep to the same 
character as the type, for it is inconsistent to use, say, a 
gothic kind of ornament with light and modern types. If 
fancy types are adopted, use them sparingly. /A golden J 
rule to be observed is that a job is best displayed all in ■ 
one character of type, and in as few sizes as possible. / 
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Where rule borders are required, it is best to mitre the 
(‘.Olliers ill order that they may join correetl}^ For this 
purpose special mitring machines may be obtained, but if 
the brass rule to be used is not thicker than four-to-jiica, 
it may be filed at the ends to an angle of forty-five degrees 


to allow of a square border being obtained. In selecting 
brass rule it is best as far as possible to confine the choice 
to one thickiiess, for it is . very confusing to have several 
thicknesses in general use. Where rule-borders are required 
for a series of pages, it is, however, best to have thicker 


Fig. 92. oxford corner. 

brass, for the stouter it is the better it will join when locked- 
up, provided the mitres are true. Metal corners, fig. 91, 
are very useful in mitred rule- work, making it easy to obtain 
a perfect join at the corners, especially if placed both inside 
and out. They are cast the same height as quadrats. 

Oxford corners, fig. 92, may be made in two ways — by 
giving the full length one side, and carefully cutting and 
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justifying tJio small odd piece of the other corner, or by 
taking a riband iile of the proper thickness and mortising 
slots at the ends, a little below the centre of the lieiglit- - 
of course reversing half of the rules first. When finished, 
th(?y can be fitted in over each other, thus forming a peri’eci. 
and fixed frame. 

It carved or circular lines are really required in certain 
jobs, there are various ways of making them. Special pieces 


Fig. 93 . metal curves. 


of metal can be obtained, somewhat of the nature of the 
above designs, fig. 93, cast to different widths and sizes, 
and there are other methods invented and sold by the 
different type-founders, but for general and miscellaneous' 
work they may be improvised with a little ingenuity. Brass 
rules, of a soft calibre, and leads may be adopted for this ^ 
purpose. After determining the shape and extent of the 
curve, bend your material to the size. Two corresponding 
pieces of the curving material will be required to hold the 
line on either side in its position. If only a small curve is 
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needed, it can be built up in the composing stick, but if a 
large one, it must be boxed in on the galley by ineaiis of 
furniture placed round in order to keep it in its defined 
position. After the line is set, it must be gradually squared 
up by means of the lines of type on either side of it, with 
quadrats of various bodies to assist it. If the angles are 
too sharp, and more solidity is wanted, plaster of Paris may 
be used to fill up the interstices, care being taken not to 
make it too liquid, as it will take a long time in drying and 
setting hard. 



For the printing of certain designs, brass circles, fig. 94, 
and oval sliapes of various sizes can be obtained. Those 
cast on square bodies are recommended for simplicity in 
justifying with masses of type. 




CHAPTER X 

Ne\vsp;i{)<*r Work — Tfie iieeessjuy for No\vs-iuiii«ls — 

Makiii,i»’ ('.Vim — ( 'oin]M»sin.i!: M-aoliinos in tho Market- -TI h' Lino- 
typo, .\Jonotypi‘, Typo;4'rapii, ainl Thorne Maeliines deseriljed. 

I N nvin^ptxper work, where liainl work still pn^vails, tin.' 

ordiiiarv <‘o!n[M>sitor ] perforins a somewhat })erCiim*i.<>ry 
part, eomposin;^* a,ij(l <listribntiiio- aJtenia.tely lahiijjf Iiis task 
all t,he Yea,r round. Tlie (diar^e of and thtj !o*ivin^’ out of 
co}>y, tlio makinic-u]*, and in fact tlie <‘ntire control of a 
])a[>er, is in the hands of the “ j>rinter/’ as tlie responsible 
person is called, witli his subordinate. The payment is 
determined by lines and ^'alleys — a galley being dejiendent 
on size of type. Minion is almost exidnsively adopted for 
news- work. It is recpiisite that all compositors employed in 
this class of work should lie expeditious and careful in tlieir 
work, a clean p>roof being a great recommendation for a 
news-hand. A mere tyiie-lifter, one regardless of errors, 
would soon be despatched about his business. 

To suit the exigencies of the early issues, and otherwise 
to ex|)edite the composition, copy is given out in very small 
takes”; each man has to make even ” in the absence of a 
paragraph ending, therefore good spa(ung lias voi-y largely 
to be sacrificed. Bad spacing can be obviate<i to a great 
extent by practice and foresight on the part of the com- 
positor. In tlie case of most newspapers, at any rate those 
of a medium or large circulation, the formes, as soon as 
made up into the required pages, are sent to the stereotyping 
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(lepartmeiit, and it is astonishing how quickly finished plates 
can be turDed out iov printing purposes. For short niinibers 
] perfecting machines are mostly used, whereas for the longer 
ones rotary machines, requiring stereotype plafes curvedor 
bent for attachment to the type cylinders, are made, and 
these are printed from a continuous web of paper, perhaps 
t^^'o, three, or more miles in length. These machines have the 
necessary appliances for damping, reeling the paper, and 
cutting and folding in very many instances. The necessary 
laying~on and taking-otf are purely mechanical, and thus 
the whole is automatic. These machines will be referred 
to in due course. / In the ordinary way there is nothing 
])articular in the production of newspaper work, beyond its 
wonderful resources for turning out great numbers of copies 
in a short time,’ but this applies more to the actual printing 
operation, w^hilst the mere composition is a bare repetition 
day by day, and therefore does not call for any particular 
descrij^tion. 

As a matter of fact, most newspaper type-setting, and 
much of magazine work too, is done by mechanical means. 
The machines are of various kinds, and it is appropriate 
here to give an account of some of the principal ones in use 
at the present time. 

It is without question that machine composition has 
*'coine to stay/^ and that the dilferent machines are admir- 
ably adapted for work of the kind just mentioned will be 
admitted by all. Although some extremely good specimens 
of work are olfered showing the capabilities of the different 
methods, we think the time is hardly ripe for their general 
employment in bookwork— at least not for the best class of 
such work. 

That the time will come there is not a shadow of doubt, 
especially as the various details of the different machines 
are fast being improved from time to time. Both newspaper 
and magazine composition is ail straightforward work, and 
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thus plain saili!}^L^ Lui hookwork denmuds Uie Ijest d* iypt* 
fat^es, and a ru.ii[g<‘ of sizes. Each book, as a nilo, 

uuloss oiiu of a series, is laid down on different lines, aiul 
aJtli(->a^*h tlui t'haiiiL^ing* from one fount to another lias 
been very much siin]dified lately, the facilities and varieties 
ott*e‘red a, re not yid (fuite sufficient for the hookjninter 
desiring to turn out all-round work, although adajded foi‘ 
the more ordimirv class. But we repeat that it is only a 
niattor of time, and indeed that time is not far distant 
when hand-composition will be a very limited inetliod of 
]>r eduction. 

The L'umhjpv. Machine we will take as our first 
exam])le. It is not a iy])e-setting machine in the ordimiry 
sense of the word, but is a nnudiiiie wlihdi, b(dng o}>eratod 
by finger- keys, like a iypewriter, ]>roduees type matter ready 
for use on, the ])ress or stereotyping table. 

The macliiiie marks a departure from the ordinary 
method of using single letter type. It produces and as- 
sembles, side by side, metal bars or slugvS, each of the 
length and width of a line of type, and having on the 
upper edge the typo characters to print an entire line. 
These bars, having the appearance of solid lines of type, 
and answering the same purpose, are called “ line o’ types.” 
When assembled side by side on a galley, they are ready 
for making up into a forme, presenting the same appear- 
ance as if composed of ordinary type, and adapted for 
use in the same manner. After being used, the linotypes 
are returned to the melting-pot to be re-cast into other 
lines, thus doing away with the cost and labour of dis- 
tribution. 

The Linotype machine contains, as its leading members, 
a largo number of small brass matrices, consisting each of 
a flat ])late, having on its vertical edge a female letter or 
matrix proper, and in the upper end a series of teeth, used 
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for selecting and distributing the matrices to their pro- 
per places in the magazine. A machine fount includes a 
number of matrices for each letter, or character, represented 
on the keyboard. The magazine contains a series of grooves, 
down which the matrices slide, and from the lower ends of 
which they drop one by one when released by the opera- 
tion of the keyboard. 

Tlie machine is organized to select matrices bearing the 
recpiired characters, and set them up in line side by side 
with intervening spaces, in the order in which tliey are 
to appear in print, and thereafter to present the line 
to a mould, so tliat the liuotypes or slugs may be cast 
against and into the line of matrices and spaces at one 
operation. 

These operations are effected by a mechanism wliieh re- 
presents in outline the principal parts of the machine. 

In fig. 95, A is an inclined stationary magazine or holder, 
contain ingcliannels in which the assorted matrices are stored. 
The matrices tend to slide downward out of the magazine 
by reason of their gravity, but they are held in check by 
escapements b, one at the mouth of each channel. Prom 
these escapements, rods c are extended downward to a 
series of finger-keys n. There is a spjecial key for each 
character or letter. The keys are depressed by the operator 
in the order in which the corresponding characters are to 
appear in print. Each time a key is acted upon, it permits a 
single matrix, hearing the corresponding character, to fall 
out of the mouth of the magazine and downwards through 
the channels e, to an inclined travelling belt e, by which 
the matrices are carried downward one after another and 
delivered into the slotted assembling block g, in which 
they are set up, side by side, in a line or row. 

A stationary box h contains a series of space-bands i, 
and a delivery device is connected with hnger-key j, by 
which the spaces are dis(jharged and caused to fall into the 
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the line of matrices is tlins composed, it is trans- 
feri’ed to tlie face of a vertical mould wlieel tc, tliroii^di 
which a slot extends from the front to the rear fa.ee. 
Wliile the line of matrices and space-bands is in front 
of the mould, the wedge-shaped space-bands are forced up- 
wards, and in this manner exact and instantaneous justi- 
fication is secured. 

The entire row of characters in the matrix line is thus 
presented directly opposite the face of the mould or slot, 
and when the mould is filled with metal to produce a slug 
or linotype, the metal will flow into the matrices, wJiich 
produce their respective type characters in relief on the 
edge of the casting. 

Behind the mould wheel there is arranged a pot m, in 
which type-metal is maintained in a molten condition by 
a flame from the gas-burner thereunder. The pot has a 
delivery mouth, or channel, adapted to fit against and close 
the rear face of the mould. Within tbe pot there is mounted 
a mechanically-operated pump plunger. 

After the line of matrices is presented and locked against 
and across the face of the mould, the mouth of the pot is 
closed against the rear side of the mould, and the plunger 
then forces the molten metal from the mouth of the pot into 
the mould, in which it solidifies, completing the linotype. 

After the linotype is thus produced, the mould wheel 
makes a partial revolution, turning the mould slot from the 
horizontal position in which it stood during the casting 
operation, to the vertical position. 

While the mould stands in this position, a horizontal 
pusher, having a blade attached, advances from the rear 
and pushes the linotype forward out of the mould and 
between tlie trimming knives into the galley on the front 
of the machine. A vibrating arm advances the linotypes 
one after another into the galley, in which they are thus 
assembled side by side in column form. 
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tliickuess of iJie linotypes, knives arc arranged to plane 
them at the Coot, and to trim tlie sides during their eonrst‘ 
to the galley. 

At‘t('r the assenihled inatriees havo4ins\vere(l Huh* pur- 
pose in front of tlu* mould, it is necessary to distril>ut<‘ and 
return them to the magazine, from which tluw are again in 
due time discharged for use in succeeding lines. The line 
of matrh'es is first lifted vertically, and then laterally until 
the teeth of the matrices engage the ribs of the bar u. 
This bar then rises, lifting the entire line of matrices to tlie 
<listrih'utiiig mechanism at the top of the magazine. The 
s]>aee-hantls reiiia-in behind wlieii the mat. rices a.re liftod to 
the distributor, and are transf(Tred laterally to the box or 
holder n, to b«‘ used again. 

The <listrihution of the matrictes to tlieir [u-o[>er chaiimels 
is effected by mecha.iiism of extreme siin]>]iciiy, as follows: 

Ea-ch mafrix lias the teeth in its upper end aaTa.nged in 
a peculiar order, or number, according to the letter which 
it bears. In other words, a matrix bearing any given hdter 
differs, as to the number or arrangement of its teeth, from 
a matrix bearing any other letter, and these teetli are relied 
upon as the means for effecting the distribution. A rigid 
steel bar t is fixed in position above the open npper ends 
of the magazine channels, and is formed at its lower’ edge 
with longitudinal ribs, adapted to engage the teeth of the 
matrices and hold tlie latter in suspension. The ribs of the 
distributor-bar vary in number and arrangement at diifer- 
ent points in its length, in correspondence with the varying 
teeth of the different matrices. 

The matrices to be distiuhiited are pushed horizontally 
u])on the ].)ar at one end, so as to be suspended therefrom, 
and then moved by longitudinal screws v along it over the 
nioiitlis of the channels. Each matrix will remain in en- 
gagement wit.h and be suspended from the bar until it 
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arrives over its proper channel, where the arrangement of 
teerh permits the matrix to disengage so that it falls directl}^ 
into its own channel. The movement of the matrices, as 
already mentioned, is e:ffected by means of longitudinal 
screws u, which lie below the distributor- bar in position to 
engage the edges of the matrices and slide them along the 
bar. It will 1)0 observed that the matrices pursue a circular 
course through the machine, starting from the mouth of 
the magazine, and passing downward to the line in which 
they are assembled ; tbence to the mould, to produce the 
letters on the linotype, and finally back to the distributor- 
bar, from which they fall into their proper grooves in the 
magazine. 

It is this circulation of the matrices, and the fact that 
the operations of composing one line, casting from another, 

I and distributing a tliii’d, are carried on concurrently, and 
i without interference, that enables the machine to operate 
at the speed of from eight thousand to twenty thousand ens 
per hour. 

The mould wheel is fitted to carry two or more moulds, 
any one of which may be instantaneously brought into 
use. The universal mould is adjustable for all bodies and 
measures. Sectional moulds are also provided for casting 
a series of short slugs in one operation for tabulated 
matter, etc. 

The double magazine Linotype machine has two quick 
change magazines always in place, and each of these maga- 
zines contains a complete set of double-letter matrices, 
all of which can be used in a single line, set from one key- 
board. The two magazines are placed one above the other, 
a special keyboard enabling either to be brought into im- 
mediate operation, the change being easily effected by the 
movement of a small lever. Thus as many as four complete 
founts or 360 characters are provided for instant use. As oue 
or both of the magazines can be lifted from the machine and 
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otliers substituted in a few seconds, a furtliei* new equipnu'n t 
of 360 characters is quickly obtained. The maciiiiie takes a, II 
sizes of type up to Engdish, and as the operator can cliange 
instantly from one fount to another (introducing clarendon, 
italic, or roman in the same line), the most intricate work — 
tabular, headlines, marginal notes and sub-titles can, he com- 
posed from the keyboard. 

A later model (No. 4) has three superimposed maga- 
zines. Any one of the magazines may be brought into 
immediate use by the operator without moving from his 
seat. This model has a magazine capacity of 540 charac- 
ters, and can be equipped to set lines up to thirty-six 
pica ems. 

xlnotlier new model (No. 9) is a four-magazine macbiue, 
giving 720 characters from tlie standard keyboard of 
ninety keys, setting faces and bodies from five to thirty- 
six ]>omt ill measures from four to thirty pica eins. 
Matrices from all four magazines can be assembled in one 
line, and the distribution is automatic and concurrent. 
This machine has a universal ejector capable of instant 
adjustment for change in length of line, and a water-cooled 
mould wheel. 

A small model single-magazine machine (No. 10) is also 
now obtainable. The magazine is smaller and holds fewer 
matrices than the standard models. It is designed to meet 
the requirements of small offices. This model takes any 
body from Euby to Small Pica, and casts lines up to thirty 
pica ems. 

The Monoty^je. In describing the D ” pattern keyboard, 
hg. 96, it may be said that it is also somewhat similar to 
that of a typewriter, and controls 225 characters, each 
alphabet having the same layout as a typewriter. In the 
“ Standard Book and News Layout,” the left-hand hank 
contains the roman ui)per and lower case, small caps, and 
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figures; tLe right-band bank, italic upper and lower case, 
fractions and sorts, etc., but bj means of interchangeable 
Initton banks, and the corresponding key-bar frames, the 
latter being intermediate between the keys on the biitton- 
banks and the valves, a change can thus be made froiii 
the standard layout to seven alphabets, which contains 
the above five alphabets with an upper and lower case 
blaclv face in addition, or any other recjuired in a few 
minutes. 

The “ DD ” pattern is a precisely similar inachme, but 
is equipped with two paper towers and two em scales which 
allow the work to be set in two different body sizes and 
measures at the one operation; thus a Bible can be set in 
Pearl four ems and English fifty- six enis at the one time, 
every line of each body size being perfectly and auto- 
matically justified. 

Thirty more keys at the head of the board are red wdth 
white figures — two sets from 1 to 15— and utilized for 
justifying, and the two keys (green) being placed at the 
bottom of the key-banks which are for use in ascertaining 
the necessary amount to be spaced out and in returning 
the calculating and recording mechanism (for column 
widths) back to zero at the end of each line. 

When the finger pressure is removed the keys fly up to the 
original position, but in the meantime the released air has 
forced np one or two punches at the back of the board, and 
these punches make two small circular perforations in a 
strip of paper, which is roiled otf one spool on to another an 
eighth of an inch at every pressure of a key. The copy is 
thus ti'an slated letter by letter and space by space into a 
series of combinations of iDerforations in this paper strip, 
which is automatically rolled up ready for use on the 
casting machine. 

Although there is only a total of 31 punches, no key 
drives up the same comhination, every key having its own 
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s|)eeial perforation or perforations. One kej— the (piad — 
does not perforate the paper at all. 

Whilst these perforations are being made a special 
niechanism is counting the number of spaces in the line, 



Fig. 96. moj^otype keypoard. 


and the nuinl^er (>f on spaces occupied by the characters 
the keys representing which arc pressed by the operator. 
When the operator (the end of the line being indicated by 
the ringing of a bell four ems from the end) from ])is 
ex])erience as a compositor knows he can get no more in 
a line he presses one of the green, keys at the bottom of the 
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board, wlii eh causes a drum to revolve a certain distance 
according to the distance between the end of the line and 
the point at which the scale shows the letters composed 
would occupy in such line if normally spaced. This move- 
ment causes a pointer to indicate two numbers, say 4 and 
15, these representing the red or justification keys, which 
are to 1)6 pressed to bring about a full line: this operation 
will cause the casting machine to cast the spaces in that 
line of such an increased thickness laterally that the line 
will be full and perfectly justified. 

This justification is a simple matter. The figuring on 
the drum has been arrived at by calculations showing the 
result of a division of any number of ems less than four 
over any mmiber of spaces not exceeding twenty, and the 
figures on the drum are arranged in such fashion that in 
operation those shown by the pointer (which raises one of 
twenty such possible elevations for each space key depressed) 
at the end of each line are the numbers of those keys which 
will make a combination of perforations on the spool of 
paper calculated to dictate on the casting machine the pro- 
duction, in that individual line, of spaces of the correct size 
to fill out the line. 

The keyboard provides for any width up to 60 ems of 
any type from Pearl to English. 

Measure is altered instantaneously by moving an indicator 
backwards or forwards on a graduated scale. 

The justification drum has to be changed with every 
fresh face, as the necessary calculations naturally differ 
with every difierent width of quad, i.e,, with every ditferent 
set. Consequently each drum is marked with figures re- 
presenting the set size : 8 for Brevier Modern and 8| for 
Brevier Old Style, and so on. 


It will thus be seen that the operation of the key- 
board is to perforate a strip of paper which will after- 
wards be used on the caster to determine the order in 
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wlii<A the various types are to be east and placed in the 

galley., , , . . . ■ . ; .y ' 

Tills strip, wlien it readies tlie easter, fixes for itself tlie 


Fig. 97. monotype casting machine. 

width of column, but a notification written in pencil at the 
end of the spool instructs the attendant what matrices 
should be used and on what body-size the face is to be east. 
We now turn to the casting machine, fig. 97. Its mechanism 
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h niouiited on a lieavy base for the sake of stability, and 
raised to the height of about three feet for convenience of 
working. 

This machine comprises a mould, for the casting of the 
type, mounted immediately above the metal pot, which is 
filled with molten metal — consisting of certain proportions 
of tin, antimony and lead, this being maintained at a heat 
of about 680 ° Fahr. — and fitted with a high-pressure pump, 
the well and delivery channel of which is immersed in the 
molten metal. This mould is open at the top, so a cover is 
required to complete the shape of the type to be cast, and 
this cover is supplied by the die-ease, which is mounted on 
a. compound slide, and is clampjed on the top) of the mould 
at each revolution of the machine. A device is provided 
for first cutting oif the jet at the foot of the type, and then 
conveying the new type to the channel into which it is 
ejected, each succeeding type pushing the others in the 
channel leading to the galley, until the op>eration of the 
red or justification key perfoi'ations sets the special galley 
mechanism in motion and results in the line of type being 
conveyed under a lifting gate into the galley, the gate 
immediately closing down behind the line, and p)reventing 
it from falling back into the channel. Each succeeding 
line pushes the previously cast lines forward in the galley, 
until in turn the galley is full, when it is removed, and an 
empty galley is fitted in its place without stopping the 
machine. An adjustable galley stop or weight is placed 
against the first line of type and moves with it along the 
galley and prevents the type from falling forwards. 

The type is cooled by means of a continuous current of 
cold water passing through a channel surrounding the 
casting chamber of the mould. The amount of water ne- 
cessary is only a trickle, except in the case of Pica, for which 
a larger supply is required. 

The die-case, or magazine, three inches square, contains 
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225 inatr3c(}3, arranged in fifteen rows of fifteen eaeli, and 
these are set up in conformity with the relative positions of 
tlie <diaracter keys on the keyboard — if the keys liave tlieir 
positions changed on the keyboard, corresponding changes 
are made in the arrangement of the matrices in the die- 
case. 

If the machine had no other parts than those mentioned, 
it would cast a given type with every revolution, and place 
that type in the galley, but it is necessary for the type 
to change with each revolution in accordance with the 
requirements of the comj^osition, spaces or character types 
following each other in I’apid succession. The die-case 
must therefore change its position on the mould so that 
the precise character of type required may he east, and 
this is done by the use of the s])ool of perforated paper. 

The operator sees that the spool necessitates the use of 
a set of matrices, say Brevier Old Style on the Standard or 
Book Layout ; that it is to he east on a Long Primer mould 
so that the matter will appear leaded witJi a six-to-pica 
lead. Accordingly he inserts the proper die-case, and puts 
on a Long Primer mould. He places his spool in a basket, 
and the end of the paper strip under an air pressure bar, 
and starts his machine. With each revolution the paper 
advances one marginal pei'foration, thus bringing the com- 
binations of character perforations under the pressure bar 
one at a time. Under this pressure bar, which is supplied 
with compressed air, is a row of thirty-one holes leading 
into tubes, and as each combination is presented air gets 
through the perforations into the tubes immediately under 
tliem. Of these thirty-one tubes fourteen are carried to a 
casting l)ehind the die-case, fourteen to a similar casting 
at right angles to a line drawn between the first casting 
and the die-case. Tliese castings are fitted with fourteen 
]>istoiis, which a3.'e blown up whenever air gets under them, 
and when u[» stop the travel of a rod governed by mechanical 
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devices attaelied to the die-case. In each ease the fourteen 
pistons and a zero stop give fifteen positions, in which this 
rod, and therefore the die-case, ma,y be arrested, and multi- 
plying fifteen by fifteen gives the 225 positions necessary 
to enable any one of the 225 matrices in the die-case to be 
held over the mould orifice whilst a type is cast. This ex- 
plains the use of the two perforations — one dominating the 
movements of the die-case from front to back, and the 
other its movements from right to left. 

There are still three tubes to account for. These are 
carried to small pistons in the centre of the machine, and 
when blown up cause certain rods to engage in a lifting 
arm, one resulting in the casting of a characterless space 
type, and the other two being utilized to regulate the size 
of the spaces, and to put the galley motion into action at 
the end of each line. 

Accurate alignment is obtained by clamping the matrix 
on to the mould, a conical pointed steel pin descending 
into a cone-hole at the back of each matrix, and hold- 
ing it in position to a tenth of a thousandth part of an 
inch. 

It will easily be understood from the foregoing that once 
the spool has been perforated it can be used over and over 
again— air being blown through the holes will not damage 
it in any way, only care vshould be used not to tear the spool 
in taking it olf the casting machine. 

The nature of this machine and its accuracy are apparent 
to any one making a cursory examination, but the rapidity 
of its movements will be better imagined when one is 
reminded that 165 times in every minute it carries out the 
following sequence of operations : 

1. The perforated paper is moved forward one mai'ginal 
perforation. 

2. The matrix-ease is presented to the inonld. 

3. The matrix is centred by the coning-pin. 
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4. T1h> motil.l blaae <>iieus out tlii' aiuoimt uocossiiTv lo 
wiuhie the i)iH-ticular t,yi)e to I.e cast its proper wi.ltli sel- 
wis(?, tliat. is, laterally. 

5. 'I'Ik! iniitrix-cuisc is claaupccl to tin* topol the nionlu. 

tj. The pump injects the molton metal and tlie type is 

cast. 

7. The matrix-ease is lifted off the mouhl. 

8. The mould jet-ldade cuts the jet off foot of type-. 

tt. The carrier throws the jet hack into the meta, 1-pot.. 

lU. The type is ejected into the carrier. 

11. The type-carrier carries the type out of the mouhl. 

Pi. The ty].e-])usher pushes the tyiu- out of the ea.rner 
into the ehannel leading to i.ho galley. _ ^ 

The fum-tions of comjiosing and casting hcuig t.liiis 
s.-paraled it. is m-ecssary to employ one man on the lo-y- 
hoard aud a hoy on the ea,st,er. hut it, is clamu-d that the 
svstem results in greater effidency for ipiaht.y, qmmtii.y . and 
ranoe of work, and the extra cost, is minimi/ed as the caster 
attemdant effieieutly supervises th.- running of two ca.stm-s. 

A special attachment may he supplied to the easting 
machines eualdiug the i.rinter to east his own dis]ilay type 
from 14 j point to 8(3 point. 

The Tji'p'Mji-aiili , although it has heen largely m use on the 
continent for some years has only lately been Introduced into 
this country. Like the Linotype it is not an ordi nap- type 
setting matiiine, but oue which produces lines lU solid slugs. 
Again, the distribution of the matrices is purely aut.omatie. 

This machine, fig. 1»7a., consists of a base carrying the 
jiistifving and eusting mechanism, a keyhoarL ami a 
maga/ine-which consists of a frame mounted upon a 
rock shaft, supportiug a series of 84 steel rniimirs. llie 
lower ends of these runners converge at the point ol as- 
sembly, where they form two parallcd vertical tiers, while 
their upper ends are spread out iu the shape ol a an. it 
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matrices are suspended at the upper ends of the runners, 
and retained by escapements, each escapement being* con- 
nected by a rod to its corresponding key on the keyboard. 
The escapement is of the shears variety; the pull on the 
rod caused by depressing the key raises the front escape- 
ment blade and releases tlie first matrix after the second 
matrix has been checked by the rear blade. On the return 
of the key, the second matrix is allowed to come forward 
to the place previously occupied by the first matrix, after 
the front blade has descended far enough to check its 
farther movement. Each matrix, as it is released, slides 
rapidly down its runner to the assembling channel. The 
line of matrices thus assembled presents their character 
faces to the mould, an adjustable gauge on the side of the 
assembling channel showing the operator when the line is 
of the requisite length. The starting key is then depressed, 
setting in motion the justifying and casting mechanism. 

Justification is effected by circular spacebands, made up 
of three pieces : the main piece is plain on one side and on 
the other is formed with a helical face and a cylindrical 
boss; a loose plate with a projecting arm turns freely on 
this boss; the portion of this p)late which acts in making 
up the variable space is also made helical on the face next 
to the main part so that the outer face is parallel to the 
back of the main part when both helical surfaces are in 
contact; the plate is retained on the boss by a cover plate 
rivetted to the main portion. The spacebands are pro- 
vided with a square hole in the centre of the main part 
and threaded upon a square shaft, which is rotated by a 
spring-propelled rack engaging with a spur gear upon the 
end of the shaft, the projecting arm of the plate being 
held in a slot. The matrices on each side of a spacehand 
are thus wedged apart by the action of the helical surfaces, 
and as all the spacebands in the line are rotated siinnl- 
tarieously, it is obvious that the space between all the 
vrords is absolutely even. During the process of jnstifica- 
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s])accbaiid shaft forms a magazine for the spacebands. In 
the normal position of the shaft relatively to the bar, the 
s]>aeel)ands can be made to slide freely from tlie one to the 
other in either direction. 

Tiie matrices having been justified and aligned, the 
mould advances and presses against them and the molten 
metal is forced into the mould by a spring-propelled pump. 
The slot formed by the various portions of the mould for 
the body of the slug is plain and rectangular, there being 
no beads, grooves, or projections in this portion; the back 
is recessed to a small depth, but only over a part of the 
length and width, so that the tang joins the sing below 
the level of the surrounding portion. The tang is formed 
by a separate tang-plate interposed between the mould and 
th(i mouthpiece of the metal pot. The tang-plate moves 
upwards after the sing is cast, and the metal pot and 
mould have receded, shearing oif the tang. The shearing 
is actually eifected ])y the steel tang-plate against the type- 
metal of the recess in the slug, and thus wear is avoided. 
The slug is then ejected and delivered into a galley. The 
mould is encased in a water jacket, which prevents over- 
heating. It sets all sizes from 4 to 14 point — a complete 
change of face, body, and measure being effected in a few 
moments. 

As soon as the line has been justified and cast (which 
operation is completed within two seconds after depressing 
the starting key) the magazine is tilted back, automatically, 
thereby reversing the angle of the runners, and the 
matrices immediately slide by gravity to their respective 
places behind the escapements. When the magazine is 
tilted back the escapements, which are carried on a separate 
fraiae, are raised clear of the runners by a lever having an 
eccentric movement, so that the matrices can return freely 
to their normal position. The escapement frame comes 
back into position on commencing the return movement of 
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tlu' iiKi^'azine, so 1ha.t the escajwinonts are in plan' IjofoiN* 
tJie riHiiiors roassmne a liorizoutal position. The o|H*rati<'>ii 
of hist n hut tlie niai.rices also ensures the reiiirn of tht‘ 
spa,eel)au(,is to their inaga,zine. 

There is a, Iso an ingenious arrangement of two-ietter 
matrices, one ehara<*ter above the otlier, whi<ih <‘nahles 
the operator to set up italics, or small ca|iitals, or bki(*k- 
letter, etc., in the same matter, by the movement of a 
lever whicb raises the matrices sutheientiy liigli 1o cu.st 
the alternative word f>r Avords ot! a second fount. 

For coimmient o] >t ‘ration the Typograph re(p.iires a tlo<n* 
s])a(‘e of (> ft. by d ft. Where a mimher of maeliines ai‘<‘ 
installed an average ibior space of about d’j- squar<‘ fe<‘l ]>er 
nnwidne is sutficieiit. Tiie extreme luiglit of tlie nniciiiue 
is 4 ft. 11 in., and it weiglis eoinplete about 900 lb. 

The driving of the Typograjli can he effected by utilizing 
existing shafting, or by separate motor ( j li.]).). If several 
Typographs are driven l)y one motor ami line shafting. 
I- h.p. per inacdiine suffices. 

Although not so much used noAvadays, it is interesting 
to have as a record the Thorne Type-setting and Dis- 
tributing Machine, Avhich is a good representative of the 
older kind of those machines employing movable types, 
specially nicked; its principal features are a keyboard 
and two vertical cylinders having the same axis, the 
upper one resting on the lower. Both cylinders are cut 
Avith a numl.)er of vertical grooves of such a form as 
to receive tlie typo, Avhich is to be first distributed and 
then reset. There are ninety of these veiTical gruove‘s in 
each of the cylinders, sufficient to contain enough idiar- 
aclers for ordinary purposes. When a key is depressed 
tiie letter corresx)oiKling with it is ejected from its proper 
groove in the lower cylinder upon a circular and revolving 
table Avhich has the same axis as the cylinder, but is of 
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larger diameter. A number of types may thus be ejected 
from the grooves at eacli revolution of tlie disk, and all are 
tlius brought round in their proper order to a point of de- 
livery where they are conveyed by a travelling band and 
carried continuously to a setting stick in front of the key- 
board and thence to a galley. The necessary justifying is 
done by a second operator, who sits opposite a small case 
containing spaces, quadrats, and so forth. The control of 
the types is effected by forming on the side of each char- 
acter recesses somewhat like the wards of a key, the arrange- 
ment, of course, being different for each different character. 
The grooves in the lower cylinder are provided with pro- 
iections corresponding with those on the types, so that no 
ype will fall into any groove other than that for which 
t is intended. This arrangement applies only to the 
iylinder, which does not revolve. The grooves in the dis- 
a’ibuting cylinder are large enough to receive all the types 
u differently that are supplied to them. Distribution is 
effected as follows: An attachment to the side of the upper 
lylinder enables the operator to place the galley contai li- 
ng the type to be distributed in contact with the cylinder, 
aid, by a very simple device, line after line of type is fed 
ato the cylinder until every groove is nearly filled, and the 
cylinder is caused to revolve upon the lower one, 
ath which it is placed in contact. As the columns of mixed 
7pe pass over the heads of the shaped grooves of the lower 
y Under, each separate letter falls into its proper groove 
s the nicks in the types find their corresponding wards. 


OHAPTEE XI 

Classical and other .l.a,]i<4ua^'es— The ( 'ases used for Creek, llehre\s% 
and German, with idans of Lays in general use— -Jlnles for Com- 
position in these f.anguages — (iei-inan Handwriting. 

I X connection with composition the clcissical or foreign 
languages which re<j[iiire s])e(na] eases, as also sonn? 
amount of experieinte in setting, must not be forgoth ii. The 
languages wJii(di a ('ompositor has to deal with more gener- 
ally are (xreek, Hebrew, and German. For those different 
from English, Init set in roman types, the ordinary cases, 
plans of which wo have already given, are used. The schemes 
of the Greek and Hebrew cases are somewhat complicated, 
especially the former, but if the learner has some superficial 
idea of the language he proposes to set, or at least is con- 
versant with the alphabet, he will find either circumstance 
a good stepping-stone to an easy acquirement of the know- 
ledge he seeks. The accents are very confusing at first, hut 
a little perseverance will soon overcome the apparent diffi- 
culties, which are more imaginary than real. 
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The plan of Greek cases showm, fig. 98, is one generally 
in use, bat offices which make their speciality in ]>rinting 
these languages adopt their own lay, and frequently have 
cases of a different make. 
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Thin and 
Mid. Spaces 


Quadrats 


Lower Case, 


Fig. 98 . plan of Greek cases. 
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Grickk Alphabet. 


Cliani 

Ca]>itals. 

bctors. 

Small ! 
Letters. 

Name. 

Power. 

Numerals. 

. ■ A , 

a 

Alpha 

a 

1 

B , 

/3 e 

Beta 

h 

’ 2 

r 

7 

Gamma 

9 

i'.:. 

A 

d 

Delta 

d 

4' ' 

E 

£ 

Epsilon 

e short 

A 

z 


' Zeta 


7 

H 


Eta 

e long 

! ' 8' 

© 

OB 

Theta ■ 

th 

1 ^ 

1 

1 

lota 

i 

10 

K 

K 

IGijipa 

k or c 

20 

A 

X 

Lambda 

1 

30 

M 

fl 

Mu 

m 

40 

N 


Xu 

n 

50 

S 

i 

Xi 

X 

60 

C) 

0 

Oini'cron 

0 short 

70 

0 

IT 

Pi 

P 

80 

p 

P P 

Eho 

r 

100 

I 

cr Q 

Sif^ma 

s 

200 

T 

T 

Tan 

t 

300 

Y 

V 

Epsilon 

U ■ 

400 

<I> 

<P 

Phi 

■ p^^ 

500 

X 

X i 

Chi 

ch 

GOO 

Y 

^ 1 

Psi 

P'^ 

700 

O' 

<*) 1 

Omeg'a 

0 long 

800 


Vowels, Diphthongs, and Consonants, 

The Greek al}>liahet consists of twenty-four letters-— 
seven vowels and seventeen consonants. The vinvelB are 

a, £, r/, 1, 0, «>, V. ' . 

There are twelve diphthongs, viz, — 

Proper: a/, (w, f/, ev, ot, ov. 
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Improper: 17, w, nv, vi, wt— the point under these 

vowels denoting that iota (i) is subscribed. 

Because capitals have no subscripts, the t is put in lower 
case to the capital letters. 

The consonants are divided thus — 

Gutturals. . Labials. Lwc,uals. 

K, 7, X- w, 0, p. r, a, d, X, V, p, a. 

Again, according to the form in which the organs of 
speech act in their formation — 

Lujuuls. Bihilant. Mides. 

\ V, p. a. (J, r, A 7, s, (j,, X, ft 

These mutes are also divided — 

Soft Hard. Asinrated. Sound, 
Gutturals k ,,, y v z* 

Labials jr ... 0 ... ^ „ 

Linguals r ... B ... q ... f 

In compounds, when the first word ends in s, the final 
form of the Sigma (e) may be used. This form e some- 
times becomes when it is equivalent to or (st). 

Accents. 

Accents are supposed to have been introduced into the 
language to facilitate its pronunciation for strano-ers. 
The ancient Greeks never used them, and it is not an 

easy matter to tell when and why they were first intro- 
duced. 

Accents, by the Greeks called roroi, tones, are the 
rising or falling of the voice in pronunciation ; which may be 
considered either separately in distinct syllables, or coniunc- 
tively m the same syllable. 

There are three accents: two simple, viz., the acute. 
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JSc, figured tliiis (^)/which denotes the elevation of the 
voice; and the grave/ shaped thus ('), to signify 
the falling or depression of the voice ; and the circuniihnv, 
•rrqjicTTT^liuyov, wIiiGli was formed hrst of these two lines 
or points Joined togethei^ thus and afterwards was 
clianged into a round sort of a figure like an inverted 
Upsilon, thus (/»), but at length came to be figured like 
an s drawn crossways 

The Acute (') raises the voice, and is only used upon one 
of the three last syllables of a word. 

The Grave ( ' ) depresses the voice, and can only be used 
upon the last sjllalile of a word. 

The Circumflex (”) lengthens tlie sound, and occurs 
either upon the last syllable of a word, or the last but 
one. 

The Greek vowels allow of two Spirits, or breathings: 
the Asper ('), which the Greeks use instead of the letter h*, 
and the Lenis ('), which denotes the absence of tbe Ji. 

All vowels beginning a w^ord have a Spirit over them ; 
but IJpsilon (v) allows of no otlier than tbe 

When the letter p begins a word it has an aqter over it ; 
and where two p’s come together in a word, the first has a 
hills, and the second an asper; as, oppoc. 

The Apostrophe (’) is used for striking out the vowels 
«, £, t, 0, and sometimes the diphthongs ai and oi, when 
they stand at the end of a w'ord or syll ihle, followed by 
another vowel beginning a word or syllable. Elision takes 
place in all tlie prejiositions, except irEpt and rrpo. Some- 
times it unites two words. 

The Dian-esis ( *') is used to separate one vowel from 
anotlier, and to prevent their being taken for diphthongs. 

Every vowel in Greek is pronounced as a separate 
syllable. 

Poi’ihis . — The comma, the period, and the exclamation 
in Greek are the same as in English ; but the interrogation 
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Aspirates and Accents. 


Lenis. 

Asper. 

Acute. 

Grave. 

Lenis acute. 
Lenis grave. 
Asper acute. 
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ISTUMKIIALS, 

Numbers are expressed hy the whole alphabet and three 
symbols, whicli rmike tiiemto consist of twenty-seven soi'ts. 
They are divided into three classes — units, tens, and hun- 
dreds ; as — 


No. ,1. 

No. 2. 

No. 3. 


No. 4. 

U a 

2^cns. 

Hundreds. 

Thousands, 

a i ... 

t 10 

... p 100 ... 


1,000 

/3 2 ... 

20 

... O’ 200 ... 


2,000 

y 3 

X 30 

... r 300 ... 

,y 

3,000 

0 4 

fA. 40 

... V 400 


4,000 

£ '5 

r 50 

<p 500 


5,000 

<? 6 

^ GO 

... X ^>00 ... 

d 

10,000 

f 7 ... 

o 70 

... 4' '^oo ... 


20,000 

8 

TV 80 

... w 800 ... 


100,000 

9 ... 

> 90 

... 0 900 ... 


200,000 


Column No. I consists of the eight first letters of the 
alphabet, with this form ^ (si), called iTricrnfjiov, which 
signifies 6. 

Colnmn No. 2 contains the eight following letters, with 
this character }?^ called Konrca^ which signifies 90. 

Column No. 3 includes the eight last letters of the alpha- 
bet, with this additional character p, called crdviri, which 
signifies 900. 

The acute (,) under each letter in column No. 4 stands 
for a thousand, and the letter expresses the number of 
thousands signified. 

By compounding the above numerals any tmmber may 
he expressed; as, ta makes 11 ; ke, 25; py, 103; /te, 1,005. 

Also, the Gi'oeks sometimes use the following six capitals 
to express sums, i for 1; IT for 5; A for 10; H for 100; 
X for 1,000 ; and M for 10,000. 

The above capitals may be all four times reduplicated, 
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except U ; thus, II for 2 ; III, 3 ; 
AA*1, 30 ; AAAA, 40, 

Soin^imes the Delta, Eta, Chi, an. 
great I I, and then the value of the 
peatccl; as, [A], 5 times 10 are 50 
arc 5,000 ; [il] , 5 times 10,000 are e 
Words in Greek intended to be emp 
are usuallj hair-spaced. 

By following the instructions care 
derive great assistance in composing < 
a dirty or foul proof. 

In turning out occasional words 
even any other, in ordinary roman dis 
be laid aside for the moment, and afO 
their proper cases. 



From the plan here given it will be seen that the 
Hebrew cases are laid as iiear as is possible to the English 
method m.)W in use. The alphabets have been classified and 
arra,nged so as to facilitate the composition; that is, tlie 
three dift'erent dotted alphabets in the upper case are quite 
distinct from each other, sometimes being se]>arated bj a 
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thicker partition, to lead the eye of the compositor to it 
with greater certainty. The lower-case letters are also 
arranged as near to the English plan as is possible. The 

(a) in the a box; the a (&) in the b box, etc., so that the 
compositor can go from a pair of English cases to the 
Hebrew ones with very little perplexity and a great saving 
of time, instead of looking over a wide surface of three 
cases, as formerly, witliout any classification or arrange- 
ment whatever. In composing Hebrew without points the 
lower case only is required, as the final letters and broad 
letters are brought into it. 

Hebrew is read from right to left, and when it is being 
set up, the general method is to place the nick of the letter 
downwards, and when the points are put to the top, to turn 
the line and arrange those points which come under the 
letters, taking care to place them in the following order: 
if the letter has but one leg, the point must be i)laced 
immediately under that leg, but otherwise the point must 
be placed under the centre. 

Annexed is the alphabet, wdiich consists of twenty-t’wo 
letters, with vocal points, accents, etc. The remarks on the 
similarity of certain letters should be carefully noted, other- 
wise the student will find it a difficult task to acquire a 
knowledge of the cases and the manner of composition. 
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Hedkew Alphabet, 


Number 

and 

Order. 


Power. 


Name, 


h, uiiaspirated 
V, as ill van; (H) 
as ill band 
17, bard ; (it) gh 
(ly as in door 
/i, soft; (rn) h, aspi- 
rated 
V or 

p.y as in zeal 
Idi, iispi rated 
/, as in torn 
?/, as in young 
h or Cy liard 
Z, as in law 
m, as in manner 
Uy as in notliiiig 
Sy as in sir 
ng 

ph, as in Philip ; (B) 
fy as in pint 
tZy as in howitzer 
hy as in lock 
r, as in road 
shy as ill shine ) 

Sy as in sin | 

thy as in thin ; {m Z, 
as in tin 


G imel 
.1 laleth 
He 


Yau 

Zain 

Clieth 

Teth 

lod 

Capli 

Liimed 

Mem 

Nun 

Sarnech 

Oiii 
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FmiL Letters. 


TzacMe, 


Broad Letters 

are asod in order to fill up the space and make a full line 
as a Hebrew word is never divided as in English, so tha- 
a portion of it may be in one line and the remainder ii 
another. 

Aleph. He. Cheth. Lamed, Mem. Tau. 


Compositors should strongly mark the difference between 
the following characters, which have some resemblance in 
shape: 

H D Letlh projects a little at the bottom towards the 
right hand, but is rounded. 

J J Qimel is open at the bottom towards the right hand, 
but is closed, ’ 

1 T Daleih projects a little at the top towards the right 
hand, bat Jiesk is rounded. 

n n /I The left upright stroke of Jle is separated from 
the horizontal one, but in Oheth it is joined to it ; while 
that of Tau has a kind of foot. 

1 1 1 Zain projects a little at the top towards the right 
hand, but Vau is square; while the upright stroke of 
Nun final is longer than either Zain or Vau. 

D a Telh is open at the top towards the left hand, hut 
Jfem is open at the bottom. 

D D The right-hand corner of Jfom final is square at the 
bottom, but Samech is rounded at that part, 
y If Tf The tail of Oin is sloped towai-ds the left hand, 
that of Tzaclde is horizont:il, and that of Tzadde final is 
conveyed nearly straight downwards. 


IIEBEEW 



Ctipitals aro noi used m Hebrew ; tlierefore letters of ilie 
same form, but of a laro’er body, are used at tbc 
of oliapters and oilier ])arts of works in that, language. 


These points exhibit a system of marks or characters 
arranged either above, in the middle, or beneath the 
consonants. Their names, forms, and powers are as 
follows ; 


Pkufkct Vowels. 
Name, Form. . 

Kamets ... 

Tsoi*o ’* . 

Long Khirik ... 
Kholem ... i 

Shurek ... -1 


I MPEinJ'Ei.iT V OWELS 
Name. Fonm / 

Pathukh ... . 

Segol ■ . 

Short Khirik... 

Kamets Khatapli ^ 
Kibbuts ... 


SlIEVA AND ITS COMPOUNDS. 

Sheva and its compounds are pronounced very short, 
and are never regarded as properly making a syllable, only 
as beginning or ending it. 

Ncvme. Form. Power. Name. Form. Powa 

Sheva ... * ... ^ Khatef Scgol "* ... r 

Khatef Pathakh ... U Khatef Kamets '*'■ ... H 


The last three are (‘ailed the compound Shevas. 
Jjo/i// Khirik (*) is a small point placed before 
whi(3h it silences. 

Kholem (*) is a small point placed over letters, 
put. over i that hitter is silenced; but if another j 
placed iiiuha* Van it is not silenced. 

Shurek (*) is only placed in Vau. and silences it 
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another point be placed under Vau, tbe dot in V denotes 
DAGiiisu/ori^e. 

Short Iv/wn'Z; C) has its place under an j letter, but 
silences none. 

Points. 

Dagissh (’) and Mapptk (*) ai^e two points put in tbe body 
of certain letters, 

Dagesh is either or Zewe. 

Dagesh forte : Inscribed in any consonant, preceded and 
followed by a vowel, or preceded by a vowel and has a 
SJieva, such letters are sounded double. It may have a 
place in all the letters, except "1 y H n K- 

Dagesh lene has its place only in the letters 3 D ^ 3 3, 
and deprives them of their aspiration, but sti*ongtliens 
their pronunciation in some degree. 

Mappik is placed in the letter H (He final) only, to show 
that it retains its power as a consonant. 

Ra-phe is a small dash ("") that formerly was placed over 
J1 3 D 1 .!) 3, when they had no Dagksh, to show that they 
should he pronounced with h aspirate. 

Maccaph is a small dash ("), used to join words tcgebher. 

Accents. 

These are very numerous, and are seldom used in any 
other than theological and granamatical wiltings, and only 
in some books of the Bible, where they stand for notes to 
sing by, and axe OdTledL aeeenttis ionici; others accenhis dis- 
timtivi, because they distinguish the sense; and others 
mmistri,oi' servi mn^-distinctivi, -which show the construction 
and connection of words. They are placed below^ and above 
the line of the consonants. There are twelve found below 
the line; their names and foi'ms are — 



There a.rc eighteen placed above the line, as follows 


One nnirk is found in the same line with the eoBsoiuMits, 
— namely, Leoak-me ('); when situated under the line, 
Pesik C). 

Another mark is sometimes found over words in the 
Hebrew eonteiits — namely, Kethiv a small circle, i]i- 
teiided to direct attention to a note in tbe margin or at the 
foot of the page. 


GEBMAN . 

On the whole tlie use of the German characters (Fraefur) 
is declining, and that of the ordinary roman ty])es (A /itujna^ 
is being substituted. Nevertheless, it is necessary to give 
tiie la,y and certain remarks on the composition of works in 
l.hat language, in order that one may be prepared to set up 
German when occasion demands it. Formerly these types 
were laid in one large double case, almost square — that is, 
nearly as w^ide as long — but of late years tbe ordinary 
roman cases have been adopted, as being more convenient 
for composing and less awkward wdien out of use. 
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The following scheme for lay of German canes, fig. 100, 
is frequently used,’ and is an exceedingly simple i)lan to 


Lower Case. 


IIO. 100. PLAN OF GliRMAN CASES. 

On the next page is given the alphabet with the equivalent 
characters in roman. 

^ Savage’s “Dictionary of the Art of Printing” has again lieen 
consulted for tlie suggestions here given. 
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German Alphabet. 


Chann^fors. 

Signification. 

Name. 

Capitals. 

Small i 
Letters, i 

1 

Capitals. 

Small 

Letters. 

3£ 

a 

A 

a 

1 Ah 

© 

b 

B 

b 

Bey 

S 

c 

0 

c 

Tsoy 

25 

b 

1 D 

d 

Boy 

e 

e 

E 

. e 

Ey 

© 

f 

F 

f 

Ef 


G 


Gey 


t) 

H 

ii 

Rah 

s 

i 

I 

1 i. 

! E 

s 

I 

J 

1 J 

Yot 


j 

K 

1 k 

Kah 

8 

1 

L 

i' 1 . 

El 

as 

in 

M. 

m 

Em 

'-jj 

n 

N 

n 

Ell 

£) 

0 

0 

o 

0 



P 

p 

Pey 

£1 

q 

Q 

q 

Koo 

9J 

r 

R 

r 

Air 

<S 


S 

f s 

Ess 

% 

£ 

T 

t 

Tey 

u 

u 

U 

XL 

Oo 

83 

d) 

Y 

T 

Fow 

8B 

n) 

W 

W 

Vey 

ae 

r 

X 

X 

Iks 


1) 

Y ! 

y 

Ypsilon 

3 

i 

z, . 

z 

Tset 


In addition to the characters of the preceding alphabet, 
the Germans make use of three, which are Towels : 5£e, S, or 
a, expressed hj the Roman character a, and having the 
sound of e in where ; Sc, 6 , or 6 , and in the Roman 
character o, which has the sound oi m in the French heiire; 
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lie, it, or a, having its representative in the Roiiian ii, and 
its expression in the thin u of the French in vei^Ai. 

The Germans also make use of the following double 
letters in printing : 


d) ch 

ffi ffi 

ft si 

ft 

st 

(f ok 

ft fi 

ff ss 


sz 

ff 

ft fi 

H 11 

Ifi ssi 

1 

tz 


In the printed alphabet some letters are apt to be mis- 
taken and confounded one with another. To facilitate the 
discrimination the difference is here pointed out. 

B (S5) and Y (SS). The latter is open in the middle, 
the former joined across. 

G (S) and E ((S). @ has a little horizontal stroke in 
tlie middle, projecting.to the right, which Q has not, 

G (@) and S (®). These letters, being both of a round 
form, are sometimes taken for one another, particularlj the 
@ for the (S. But @ has an opening above, @ is closed, 
and has besides a perpendicular stroke within. 

K (.K), H (91), E (91). ^ is rounded at the top, 91 is 
open in the middle, 91: is united about the middle. 

M (SR) and W (SB) . SR is open at the bottom, SB is closed. 

b (b) and h (b). b is perfectly closed below, i) is some- 
what open, and ends at the bottom, on one side, with a 
hair stroke. 

f (f) and f (f). f has a horizontal line above. 

m (m) and w (tt?). m is entirely open at the bottom, 
tD is partly closed. 

r (r) and x (x). X has a little hair stroke below on the left. 

V Qo) and y (p). ^ is closed, p is somewhat open below, 

and ends with a hair stroke. 

As will be seen, here too the ordinary roman cases, tipper 
and lower, are used, fig. 100 and owing to tbe few accents 
in demand — the diseresis only being used — tbe lay can be 


CIERMAN 


i^a-sil V learjK‘<l wlieu iJio cluiracters have heou nuisttn’iHl, for 
one ot* the great diiiiculties in composing this langnage, if 
from manuscript, is to master the characters in which it is 
written; these are harder to decipher than the ]>rinted form, 
if the compositor is a novice, and the copy not carefully 
writiem The specimen here given will assist the learner. 


■fZ'j 




A a, 

B b, 

C c, 

D 

d, 

r- 




F e. 

F i‘. 


H 


c‘/ 

ru 

J/' . / ’ 




1 i, J 


M ni, N 11. 


K k, LI 

0 o, P p, 



<7^ 

zyz 


Q q. 

r. 

S s, 

T t, 


iP.,, 



U u, 

V V, 

W w, 

X- X,: '- 

'9/ 

fJ) 



7 f' 

jr 




Y y, Z z. 

Fid. 101. GEKMAX llANOWniTIlSIl}. 



CHAPTEE XII 


Type. Music— Siig'gestetl Plan of Cases — Some Specimens of Music 
Founts wliicli may be obtained. 

M IJSIC is printed bj one of the four following pro- 
cesses: jdate, lithograph j, photo- zinco, and type, the 
last method being more generally used for book music. The 
composition requires some amount of practice, as this class 
of work is almost distinct from ordinary letteiq^ress printing*. 
The cases used are very complicated, and contain more boxes 
than are usually required for other founts, foreign or other- 
wise, owing to the very large number of jheces used. The 
cost, too, of music type is very great as compared with other 
type, which is attributable to the expense of cutting such a 
large number of distinct pieces, and also to the smallness of 
the demeind. Firms which make a speciality of music printing 
are very chary in printing from their type, on account of 
the great initial outlay, and nsnally stereotype it first, ^ the 
quantity of fine lines being liable to a larger amount of wear 
and tear in printing direct from the type. 

The exact details of setting this class of worlv are very 
difficult, and perhaps hardly within the scope of this book, 
but the suggested plan of cases submitted, fig. 102, may be 
of interest, Nearly every office has a special lay, requiring 
cases of different make. 

‘ Tlie x>kister xH'ocess is preferable for this purpose, the chief 
reason being that the necessary beating in moulding by the paper 
process is detrimental to the kerned notes. 


TYPE MUSIC 
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fA)uiits of type music 
■ive a few specimens, % 


are very limited in miml.)er 
103, of those in g-eiicrai use 


SPECIMENS OF TVTE MUSIC. 

























CHAPTER XIII 

Table and Tabular A^'ork—DelinitioiLS—Coinposition— -Pedigrees. 

B oth tahle and tahnlar work are somewhat difficult 
classes of composition, and the settiiijg of these, 
especially table work, requires a good deal of judgement. 

Table W'Ork is defined as matter in a series of four columns 
with headings, or five columns or more without headings, 
and is charged at double prices. 

Tabular matter, three columns with headings, and four 
columns without headings, is charged at half as much again 
as ordinary composition. 

In receiving copy for such work instructions should also 
be given for the limits of the table. In selecting the type 
for this the compositor must be guided by the number of 
lines in his copy for the depth and width of his columns. 
To settle this he should select the fullest line of each 
column, and set each in his stick. It is best, supposing 
the various columns are narrow, to make the measure of 
each up to ems (or even ens, if imperative) of the fount in 
which he is composing. Tliis greatly facilitates the justi- 
fication of each segment. Supposing a small type has to 
be chosen in order to bring the width within a certain 
compass, the lengtii must not be lost sight of, or he 
may ex])erien(^e some difficulty in filling up the page to 
its projHU- depill. H this occurs, he can allow the width 
oi‘ tiie tjolumns to be pinched a little, and sometimes a lim-^ 
can be turned over to make two, if necessary. Should this 
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plan be followed, the tum-overlinewould have to be balanced 
by a white line m each of the other columns, so that the 
next line of the table may range across in readino'. 

The headmgs of the table should be left till the” last, and 
may be set m a smaller type. It is permissible also to set 
t]ie _ table oblong, though the shape of the work mav bo 
upright or bookwise. The cross-rules used in the columns 
s lould be metal ones of the fount in which the table is set 

luks for the column greatly simplifies the justification, sav- 
ing the cutting and di-essmg of brass rule, which in short 
lengths IS both troublesome and unsatisfactory 

, 1 f is that of Pedigrees; ‘this work is 

a.so paid tor at double the composition price of ordinary 
ma . u m scale of charges. This is owing to the difficult 
chara(;ter of the work, and very many of the suo-o-estions 
given for table matter apply to the setting up of Jedim-ees 
in order to approximate the size of the whole TWs is”inr 
ticularly important for large ones, often designated a 
geiiealogica trees, otherwise the pedigree may assume hi the 
fiiiihlied state a somewhat unsightly shape. 


CHAPTEE XIV 


Scale of Prices as paid in London — Method of Castiiig-iip \'alue of 
Work— Lengths and Widths for ordinary Lookwork— Nnniher 
of Lines [»er Thonsand — How to (^tast-oif Copy for (Quantity — 
K(|ni valent of Leads to Type Ikxlies — (.'Oniixirative Sizes of Tyjx.^s 
— Number of Words in a S<piare Inch of various Types, 

B e POPE closing this section of the work, tlie (^mle of 
pricei^ in vogue in London, and tlie various extras 
allowed by usage and custom, will be of service. A pro- 
portion of the lal)our in this department of the printing office 
is still paid for by piecework, whereas in the 2 :)roviiices, where 
wages are generally low^er, the reverse is the rule, and it is 
generally newspaj^er hands who are paid by result. The 
basis of the present scale was formulated about a century 
ago by a joint committee of emjdoyers and men, and the 
l^riee per thousand has been increased from time to time, 
the last arrangement, except for some recent and slight 
alteration as regards casual engagements, being in 190L 
Ciiding-ui ), — A tldclc is reckoned as equivalent to an 

en in width, and an en to an em in dej^th. If the number 
amounts to 500 ens, 1000 is chargeable j but if under 500 
ens, they are not reckoned. When the “cast-np” does not 
amount to threepence, it is not chargeable; but when it 
amounts to threepence, sixpence is reckoned. Em and en 
qmulrai^s, or wlmtew'er may 1)0 used at the I>egiuniiig or end 
of lilies, are iTckoned as an em in the width. Phuniig notes 
one sliilling for folio, (piarto, and octavo; one shilling and 
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sixpence for 12mo; and two sliillings for 16mo, ISino, and 
above. Mottoes, quotations, etc., in small tjpe are to be 
reckoned as notes. Jobs of one sheet and under are paid 
at ninepence per thousand; nonpareil at teiipence. Appeal 
Cases are paid at eightpence ; and if above forty eiiis in 
wndth, at ninepence. Sideiiotes to Appeal Cases are charged 
as follows: In folio — broad quotations, 3s. ; double-narrows, 
5.9. ; double-broad, 6,9. In quarto — broad quotations, 4s. 6cL ; 
double-narrow, 7s. 6d.; double broad, 9^. Chancery Cases 
are paid according to the Parliamentary Scale at 7d. per 
thousand. 

In Loiidon compositors on the establishment in Society 
houses are paid not less than thirty-nine shillings per week 
of fifty hours. They are restricted, when employed on the 
piece, from being put on the establishment to do any descrip- 
tion of “ composition,” unless engaged for a fortnight ” at 
least. If requested, when out of employment, to assist in 
the composition” of bookwork or jobbing, they may accept 
a temporary engagement for not less than two complete 
days on time, but not of greater length than a fortnight 
without being entitled to a fortnight’s notice, except when 
specifically engaged fora particular job and retained for that 
job only, in which case the engagement can be terminated 
on its completion without notice after two days’ employ- 
ment. Compositors engaged for less than a fortnight are 
paid at tenpence per hour. Night-work is paid three-pence 
halfpenny per hour extra, but no charge of less than one 
shilling is made between the hours of ten p.m. and six a.m. 
Simdaj-work, eightpence per hour extra, from twelve o’clock 
on Saturday night to eight o’clock on Monday morning, but 
in no case shall a compositor receive less than three shillings 
and fourpence extra. Work set up on the piece is not made 
up by a clicker on the establishment. Corrections are paid 
at not less than ninepence per hour. 

There is one charge per thousand eus for all sizes, 
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of Brevier ie English; one rate I’or aiel 

various kiiuls and elianicters ol: work. Exluiusti\e as 
Ike seale nuiv he as regards the luiinher of provisions i( 
eonlains, tlit.Te are always t|uestions arising, a,inl these are 
suhjiH't i.o iimtual arrangement between master ajul man. 

The following are a few of the intrieacies of tlie seaJe oi* 
..prices: 

Tahdhtr and itdde warhR matter set up in three or imu’e 
eoJiunus depending upon each other and readijig actress I he 
page. To he paid as follows: 

eolmnns wiihoni= lieadings, one-fourth extra, 
d columns with headings, or 4 eolunuis wiUioui. omv 
half extra. 

‘1 eolumns wil h ia‘adings, and f> or more with or wilh- 
out, doll hie the })rico of common matter, 

Jlviulhhjf^ in snmlhu’ type than the body, hut not ex- 
ceeding two removes from it, if not more thaJi d lines in 
di‘pth, to 1)0 paid, lx. per sheet extra; if more than d liiu's, 
or if in smaller type than two removes, to be east, up 
according to the relative values of the two bodies; the 
greatest number of appearing lines' being considered t he 
depth. 

Blcaih fables to lie east up double the price of tlie text 
ty})e of the work. IMo cxt.ra charge to foe made for headings 
in smaller type, unless such headings constitute oueduilf oi 
the tiible. 

The extra price for table, tabular, and column maitm- to 
bo [>aid upon its act.ual dimensions only, with the following 
exc(‘ptioiis: Title headings to table and tabular mat, ter t.o 
be rt^ckoiied as part of sueJj matter; but if they exceed 
f) ijms of the b(.>dy of the table, etc., in depth, 5 enis only 
to be charged as table, the remainder as (x>inmon matter. 
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Abstract of London Scale, as agreed, 1901. 


Dictionaries ' 


! Cataloj>;in‘s. iOreek. 


Size of Type. 


d. d. d, d. d. ' d, d. d. , d, d. | d. d. 
English to {leaded 7i SJ 9:1- S.j 7-h\}Q liL'. 

JiliEViEli 1 solid 8 9 9 9-UO ' 9 9.^ Sh 9.V S“,10v!i2l 


Minion 


leaded U 82 S-i 9 8^,1 9 8 ! 9 72' 

solid 8 i 9h 9^: 92 10 |; Oj 92 82 92 8 ^! 


Noki>aeeil-(^“‘*«^ 84 

9 lOilO lOJill |l0 lOi' 9il0-i 9 

p,n-”v [Med io” O’f ] 0 .i;K)i!li 3 - Foi ic^'T ~ 
{solid 9^10310411 :ii'|lOill '10 11 j 94 

[leaded 93 IO 4 lOi lOSluj/lO;} lOJ 93103191 
{solid 10 Hi 11 ll-i;i 2 11 11410 .V 111 ; 10 " 

A™nd ^ ^ I2ji2?ii3j iii 1^,113 liiilil ■ 

utAMOKU .. I J2 13JJ3 J3^|J^ J3 13 .^ 12 


Diamond .. 
English to 

liREVIER 

Minion ... 


leadedl 6 Ai 7-^! Th 8 i S-.U U 


m Orld.02 


Nonpareil 


\ solid 7i 8 ^ 8 i 8 | 8 ^ 8 || 72 8 f| 7i lOllJ 

\leeuled 62 8 7| 8J 8|Ti"8i"^~^T ” 

\ solid 7-h 82 8 J 9 9^84 9 8 9 74 

pleaded 7% 8 | 84 9 94 84 9 |''8 

f solid 82 94 9| 9.2 lOj 9| 9|' 82 92 S-} 


leaded 8 1 9:1- 9 94;i0 9 : 94l 84j 94j 8 ^ 
^ I solid 82|10 9210J102I 92-10^! 9|-il0|! 82 


Pkakl 


Diamond... 


leaded 84 | 92! 9410 ]04| 94,10 | 0 '10 I 82 
solid 92!l04jl0.i 102 11:1:10:1102^ 02102:j 9.1 

leaded IO 4 Ilf 114 12 124|ll4li2"llF 12 ~ 
solid 13.4 124 I 124- 122 13||12:1:122'1 12 |l 22 |l]:l| 


Keprints not in every reKspect exact re})rodiictions of the originals, 
are cast up -^d. per 1000 extra; Reprints vitli MS. insertions, id. ])er 
1000 extra. ^ 

Stereotyped matter Mdtli high spaces is cast n]> }d. per 1000 extra; 
Stereotyped matter Avith low spaces is cast U 2 i id. j)er 1000 extra. 

Thill founts are cast up ^d. per 1000 extra for every en below ]2 
ems of their own body. 

Bastard founts of due remove are cast up to the depth and width of 
the two founts. 


ckmnmiiw compositioi^ 
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{.o he paiil clou]>]etIio priee of eoininoii itiailer; 
I1 h‘ lieaxls aiul notes ujKm the same prinei]>h‘ ;ts ilie 
In-ails and 3)oit‘s of taldes. 

Ciii^frnij~tqi , — These exainjdes ^dve soint^ idea of the 
nietiiod of arriving at the valno of eompusition per sheet: 

(«) Nonpareil (solid), at ikl. per lOOO. 

Ninaber of eais in depth 74 

Nnii[i))er of enw in wiath ><4 

296 

592 

■■■■ ^ ^ ■ 6216 

Nninher of pages in sheet 24 

24864 

12452 

4’otal iiuinher of tni (pnnlrats ...149,184 

at 9//. per 1000 C5 12 0 

Plaeiiig <4 notes 0 1 6 

17) 15 6 

{b) Lono Primlr (vsolid), at Hd. per 1000. 

Nninher of eMiis ill depth ......... 47 

Nmiiher of ens in ^vidth 54 

1S8 

235 

2538 : 

Number of pages in sheet 24 

10152 

5076 

Total nnmlier of eii (juadrats ... 60,912 

at Sd. ]>er 1000 = 2 0 6 

Placing of notes 0 1 6 

' ' ■ ■' ■ 

Tile [O’oeess of “castiog-np” as here exoniplHied is Ihe 
result of in uitipii cation. Tlie number of eins in depth, is the 
multiplicand, and tlm number of ens in width is the mnlti- 
j)Iier. The number of pages in a sheet is the compound 
multiplier, and the total number of ens is the product. 
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L^O 

For approximate puiposes this scheme is a handy one : 


Li'JNuths and Widths of Pages foe OunmARY Book-work, 

With the mimher of Ens contamed in each ]pa(je^ from 
Pica to Nonpareil inclusive. 


5 

&c 

53 

'0 

Size. 


Small Pica. 

L. Primer. 

Bourgeois. 

Brevier. 

Minion. 

Nonpareil. 

Picas. 

F^citp. 

Ens. 

Ens. 

Ens. 

Ens. 

Ens. 

Ens. 

Ens. 

T1 

30 

4 to. 

2460 

3243 

3826 

4988 

5796 

6900 

9840 

32 

18 

8 VO. 

1152 

1617 

1800 

2346 

2696 

3180 

4608 

28 

16, 

12 mo. 

840 

1088 

1296 

1680 

1978 

2360 

3360 

10 

16 

IGmo. 

570 

748 

888 

1134 

1334 

1600 

2280 

21 

12 

18mo. 

604 

672 

780 

1020 

1184 

1400 

2016 

'LS 

34 

Croivn. 

■ ■ 4to. ■■ 

3264 

4290 

6040 

CC93 

*7696 

9120'^ 

13066 

36 

21 

8vo. 

1612 

1968 

2340 

3060 

3620, 

4200j 

6048 

32 

16 

12mo. 

1024 

11369 

1600 

2] 16 

2401 

2809 

4096 

23 

16 

16mo. 

736 

962 

1160 

1618 

1716 

1 2014 

2944 

23 

15 

18mo. 

690 

884 

1073 

1419 

IGIO 

1900 

2760 

64 

42 

Beniy. 

4to, 

4636 

6014 

6968 

9240 

10707 

12600 

18144 

■P2 

24 

8 VO. 

2016 

2640 

3120 

4080 

4810 

6600 

8064 

36 

19 

12mo. 

1368 

1804 

2116 

2764 

3190 

3780 

5472 

26 

20 

16mo. 

1040 

1380 

1600 

2109 

2440 

2838 

4160 

28 

16 

18mo. 

896 

1184 

1400 

1840 

2107 

2491 

3684 

21 

12 

32 mo. 

604 

672 

780 

1020 

1184 

1400 

2016 

64 

48 

Botjal. 

4to. 

6144 

8140 

1 

940112604 

14G52 

17120 

24576 

48 

27 

8vo. 

2692 

3410 

4020 

6313 

6142 

7290 

10368 

40 

21 

12nio. 

1080 

2208 

2600 

3420 

3968 

4690 

0720 

29 

21 

Kimo. 

1218; 

1684 

1872 

2620 

2880 

3430 

4872 

32 

18 

IBrao. 

1163 

1617 

1800 

2346 

2095 

3180, 

4608 

24 

14' 

32mo. 

672^ 

896 

1060 

1360 

1591 

1880 

2688 


The above iigures are subject to the slight variations in fouiits 
from different foundries. 
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Another nsofTil fctiblo is the following: 

OF Links pkb TiiorsAxr 


Small Long 
Primer 


Pamr- 

geois. 


Brevier 


ISIiiiion, 
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Tbe foregoing table may be used as a means for ascer- 
taining tlie value per hour of tlie number of lines contained 
in solid composition. Should there be any necessary devia- 
tion from it as to an increase or decrease in the number 
given (which may arise from intricate or difficult com- 
position), such deviation must be decided by mutual agree- 
ment. When the matter is leaded by the compositor, there 
is generally a deduction of one line per hour. 

OaMng-qf co^py , — An important consideration is that of 
estimating the number of pages of a required size which 
any given copy will mate. As copy varies so much, especially 
when in manuscript, a great deal of perseverance is requi- 
site, and although entirely exact rules cannot be laid down, 
the following may be recommended as the result of experi- 
ence. After having made up a composing stick to the 
measure x>roposed for the width of the work, take an aver- 
age page of the copy, and set from it until a certain number 
of lines come out even with a number of lines of type. 
Prom this a calculation can easily be made for tlie whole 
of the work. Suppose a manuscript of 250 pages, and 31 
lines in a page, be given for casting-oft*, and it is required 
to determine how many pages it will make in Long Primer, 
the page being 28 ems wide and 40 lines of type in length; 
and it is found, by setting up a few^ lines, that 9 of the 
copy are equal to 7 of the type. Then : 

250 pages manuscript. 

31 lines in a page. 


7,750 lines manuscript. 

9 : 7,750 ; : 7 
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T1i< 3 number of slieets can be ascertained bj dividiiii^ l/JO 
by 8, 16, or 2-1, accoi’diii'j;’ to tlie size of the siginitiire in 
which the W'ork is to be printed. 

The equivalent depth of old type bodies in loads, ^ivon 
here, will be found useful. 


Pearl ............ One four and one eight-to-pica. 

Ruby ............ One four and one six-to-pica. 

IsTonparetl Two fours; three sixes; or four eights. 

Minion One four and two sixes. 

Brevier Two fours and one eight. 

Bourgeois Three eights and twm sixes. 

Long Primer ... Three fours; or six eights. 

^ Small Pica Two fours and two sixes. 

Pica... Four fours; or six sixes. 

English Tliree fours and two sixes. 

CIreat Primer... Four tours and two sixes. 


All iy[)OS on point bodies can be accurately justihed with 
leads, which shows the great advantage of that vsysteni. 

To assist in easting-olf a volume in any particular fount 
of type the following table will be of Taliie. 

Conqiarative Sizes of Tyj^es.— The following talile gives 
the number of lines or enis deep of Miller and Richard’s 
types on old bodies that go respectively to the foot, and 
also the nearest equivalent bodies on the point system, 
taking as a basis Pica which has six lines or seventy- two 
points to the inch. 


Old Bodies I Point Bodies 


Pica 

72 liiic>.s 

Twelve point.. 

■ 72 ■ 

Small Ihca ... 

83 „ 

Eleven 


' 78-54 

Long Primer .. 

89 „ 

Ten 


86*40 

Bourgi‘ois 

102-,''> „ 

Nine 

»» >'• 

06 

Brevier 

. Ill 

Eight 

„ ,, 

108 

Minion 

122 „ 

Seven 

. ,, 

123*42 

Nonpareil 

144 „ ! 

Six 

» . . 

144 

Pearl ... . 

178 „ 1 

■ Five' ■ ■ 

■ ■■?». . ' ♦ 

172*80 
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Bxanijjle of Use of the Table: A book set in Small Pica 
(old body), 21 eins (pica) wide, 36 lines to a page, leaded 
8-to-].>iea, occupies 500 pages. If tlie same book sliould be 
set in Brevier solid, 18 ems (pica) wide, 45 lines to the 
page, liow man j pages will it occupy ? 

Tlie proportions are as follows — 111 : 83, 45 : 36, 18 : 21. 
The fact that one book is solid and the otlier leaded need 
not be taken into account, as the difference is shown in the 
number of lines to the page. Therefore, the number of 
pages required is 500 x 83 x 36 x 21 divided by 111 x 45 x 
18 = 349 pages. Ans, 

Note: The faces should be of the same series, that is, 
proportional. If the Small Pica were a condensed letter 
and tlie Brevier an extended, the number of pages would 
be correspondingly enlarged, and vice versa. 

This table will be found useful in giving a rough and 
ready idea of the number of words (Euglisli language) con- 
tained ill a square inch of printed matter, leaded and solid, 
on the old bodies. 

4i4eacl 84ead Solid 

Great Primer ... 7 ... ... 7 8 

English 10 11 ... ... ]2 

Pica 12 14 15 

Small Pica ... 16 ... ... 19 23 

Long Primer ... 20 24 27 

Bourgeois . 24 ... ... 28 ... 32 

Brevier 29 33 38 

Minion 33 37 44 

Nonpareil 40 ... ... 47 59 

Pearl 55 ... ... 65 ... 81 

N.B. All fractions have been omitted. . 


... f . . . 

.. 10 ... 

... # 

... 11 

... 12 ... 

... 14 

... 16 ... 

... 19 

... 20 ... 

... 24 

... 24 ... 

... 28 ... ... 

... 29 ... 

... 33 

... 33 ... 

... 37 

... 40 ... 

... 47 

... 55 ... 

1 X*...-. ..x: 

... 65 

. ... 1-. .. ...... ... ... . • i 1 T ' 
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CHAPTER XV 


<j>na,liiicatioiis necessary for a ('Orrecior of the Ih'ess — [tnles for 
(iuidance of the Conqjosin^' and Heading' JDejjartineHts — The 
itudinHOitsof Uea<ling — Firstvlh'oof Reading — Reading for Press 
- -'Fhe Scd eel ion of Jtcading Boys— Roohs sliowing Progress of 
Work in luuid Reference 'Works for use. 

^“¥'^1118 (le|jaid,iu(*iit is iisnally recruited from the c,om- 
X posing room. If tlie ‘‘corrector of the ])ress ” Las 
tecluiiciil experience, with a certain amount of literary 
knowledge, so miicli the better for liis success as a reader 
and for tlie reputation of the establishment. Further, this 
person slionld be gifted with a sharp eye for details — 
whilst he is looking at one point, say a matter of style, he 
must not lose sight of his copy. A practical printer is to be 
]>ref erred liy all means to a non-practical man, though 
there are insttmees of capable men of the latter class filling 
responsible positions as printers’ readers; but as a rule a 
compositor, if he has received a fair education and has been 
iiotiHl for clean ])roofs in type-setting, is the most suitable 
Ijorson. There are so many details and technicalities in 
printing that it is har<lly possible for a non-practical man 
ev<‘r to become thoroughly perfect in picking up deviations 
of style, — he cannot he expected to know even the element- 
ary priiicijdes of com])osition. 

It, is es>seiitial in all hirge and well-regulated offices to 
have a |>er£(‘ct iiuderstanding between the composing and 
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recading departments as regards matters of style, spelling, 
puiictua.tioii, capitals, quotations, authorities, etc. If these 
are not perfectly understood, they should be printed and 
circulated. Even then the points laid down may be subject 
to alteration at the suggestion or order of the customer, 
who has a right to have his own way to some extent. In 
cases of this nature, the special instructions should be 
clearly understood by all concerned. 

The rules now appended may serve as some kind of basis 
for the formulation of a complete set. 

Queries as to Style, etc . — In case of any doubt on the 
starting of new works (manuscript and reprint), instructions 
as to style to be adopted should be obtained from the Eead- 
ing Department. 

Si)acing , — For prose works, if any choice is given in 
S2)acing, adopt the wider for leaded and the closer for solid 
matter. All matter is required to he fairly spaced. 

Functuation . — The general rule, in the absence of special 
instructions, is to adopt a medium style of punctuation 
rather than a loose or stiff method. 

Capitals . — Direct references to any State, King, Queen, 
or Church, and the words He, Him, My, Mine, Thy, Thine, 
used in relation to the Deity, to be capitalized. 

Bro]ce)b Words or Lines must always be encircled in proof 
in the event of an accident in the metal whilst correcting. 
Picking of sorts from good formes should be prohibited, 

Bivisloyi of Words . — Do not divide words if it can be 
avoided without sacrificing spacing to any great degree, 
especially in wide measures. Divisions should, where pos- 
sible, be on an etymological basis, as in 

custom-ary, short-ened, triumph-ant, 
abs-tract, assist-ance, gener-ally. 
able, ible, ing, ism, ive, sion, tion, are nearly always safe 
divisions. Surnames should not be divided, and initials 
(of Christian names) should be in same line as surname. 
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BpelVuHj and Qimijmmding of Certain Words, — Ail. eccen- 
tricities in sp(‘liing should be avoided. The following are a 
bnv instances of recognized customs. 


Advertise. 

Enterprise. 

Jailer. 

Almanack. 

Envelop, v. 

Judgement. 

Ankle, 

Envelope, n. 

Lovable. 

Artisan. 

Fullness. 

Naught. 

Ay. yes. 

Good-bye. 

Negotiate. 

Aye, alwaajs. 

Good-niglit, 

Net (price). 

Basin. 

• Gray.- 

Nowadays. 

By-and-by. 

Half-a-dozen. 

0, vor. 

.By the bye. 

Half aai hour. 

Oh, int. 

Oatendar, 

Historical, an. 

Shakes|>eare. 

Cipher. 

History, a. 

Show. 

Gouue<.*tlon. 

Inclose. 

Sb^adfast. 

r)cbata.bh‘. 

Inquire. 

To-day. 

Dryly. 

.Instill. 

Villainous. 

Eestasy. 

Iutrem*.h. 

Wellnigh. 

Enroll. 

Intrust. 

Woeful. 


Numbers . — In ordinary works, where numbers are men- 
tioned, put ail such in words, but in works of a technical 
nature, where numbers occur in isolated cases, put all 
amounts under one hundred in words, above that number 
in figures. But if the references be many, and all massed 
together, put all in figures. Definite m(?asureinents (feet, 
inches, yards, etc.) sliould always be in figures in technical 
works. 

Names of Books and Antlwrlties.~--NiimeH of wox'ks occur- 
ring in text to he roman and quoted; authorities at the (uul 
of a run -on extract to be in italic. 

Autliors’ names at the end of, say, a poetry exirac-t in 
text or notes, to be in GAPS and SMAiiL cjaps. 

Foreign Words.~---Ov.iniHkmal words in English works to 
be in italic lower-case. 
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FirsU'lwoof reading . — In bookwork tlie rudiments are 
to see that the size and shape of the selected specimen or 
book are properly followed. The next step is to verify 
signature of sheet, headlines, and folios throughout. After 
the first sheet it is necessary to get the connection from 
signature to signature by checking the last -word of the 
first sheet and the first word of the subsecjnent one. It is 
customary, in finishing the reading of a sheet, supposing 
there is no more ready, to indicate the ending of this 
sheet on the copy by a bracket mark [ (this side of copy 
being called the “primer”), at the same time marking the sig- 
nature and first folio of the next in order on the margin. 
As tlie proofs are sent out to the author or publisher it 
is best to retain this “ primer ” for reference pur}>oses in 
reading the next sheet. The length of pages should also 
bo checked, and uniformity preserved as much as possible in 
all matters of style. The marks and signs used in corrections 
should be clearly expressed in the margin without being 
written too large. It is a good plan to draw an imaginary 
line down the centre of the page by the eye, and write the 
corrections belonging to the left-hand portion on the left 
margin, and on the right for the right-hand division of the 
page. The method of marking the corrections has been 
shown on j)age 116 , in the section of this work devoted 
to composition. The proof should never be read to the 
lad: he should read the copy to you; this is the safest 
course, though the other plan is occasionally adopted. If 
time will allow, it is best to skim through the proof 
beforehand for letterals and matters of style. In altering 
the make-uj) of pages, see that your alteration is an improve- 
ment, and that it will not make matters worse, either in 
front or after your proposed change. As far as possible 
it. is desirable that the same reader should Ijavc charge 
of the same work, and also have the opportunity of re- 
vising his own first jn-oofs. Paidicular attention should 
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1)0 piiid 1.0 ]iro])or names as regards spelling; all dates aud 
aiitlmritics should be vorifiod as far as possible, aud, if auy 
doubt arises, (piorios should be marked on the clean proofs 
sent to the (Uistoiner. Works of peculiar character or in 
f(.)reigii languages, with which a boy cannot be supposed 
to be sufRcieutiy accpiainted, should be compared with the 
cojiy word by word and letter by letter. 

J^r('.s'x-proof reading is a responsible duty, and is usually 
performed by a separate reader — one generally of superior 
experience aud education^ In large offices, specialists as 
regards language and other qualifications are retained, and 
the work is divided according to the nature of the subject. 
An ehnneiitary liiiowledge of Latin, Frcncli, ami Greek is 
a great ae<[uisition for a first-proof reader, and those more 
lea, rued in these snlqects are sought a,fter as final or press 
readers. 

S('hrt.wit of rmdhKj h-ys.— Only those with clear voices 
and good articulation should bo engaged. The boy sliould, 
without doubt, 1)0 fond of reading, otherwise he will find if, 
a very monotonous task. He should have good eyesiglit, 
and be able to grasp the meaning of the subject in hand. 
Further, he should have a natural aptitude for deciphering 
the many varieties of handwriting which are placed before 
liim. 

A worh~hoolc Blionld be kept containiiij,^ ruled pages---oiic 
to eaeli work-~slio^viBg its progress, i.e., li.rst-|>roof reading, 
revising, proofs out and returned for autlioi s levise oi foi 
press, and, finally, wlieu printed ol3L Sueli a voluine will be 
t'oiunl exceedingly useful. 

Works of reference.-- One other essential in welbregulai-ed 
ollices is a good library of reference books. Besides dio 
tionariLSs of vari<>us languages, a *Wlutaker s A.linana<*k, a 
peerag'e, txnd other works of a similar natuie, aie valmiblt. 
additions. 
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CHAPTEE XVI 


Deruiitioii of Press Work-Description of Presses used —The iSlan- 
hope, Columbian, and Albion Presses — Instructions for erecting 
these Presses — Chill of the Albion Press — Sizes of Presses deter- 
mined by the Platen. 

P EESS work is generally understood to mean print- 
ing by band with a flat or platen impression. The men 
who perform this part in the production of a book are 
called pressmen. Owing to the increase of mechanical means 
of printing, the old school of pressmen is fast dying out. 
Eew lads are apjmenticed to this department of the business 
nowadays (although the hand-press forms an admirable 
groundwork for a printer’s education, if not in actual practice 
most certainly in theory), as the demand for hand labour is 
somewhat limited, the great improvements in machinery of 
various classes allowing of really good work being executed 
by machinery. The small platen machines, propelled by 
either foot or steam, have also very largely reduced in late 
years the amount of work done by the hand-presses even 
after the introduction of the larger jminting machines. 
Notwithstanding this, certain classes of work are still exe- 
cuted by the hand-press, and the exercise of a pressman’s 
calling recfuires a deal of practice apart from the manual 
labour bestowed on the printing old*. Moreover, it is inter- 
esting to keep on record the methods formerly employed in 
printing by hand. 

An ordinary press, with two men working at it, one I'olling 
and the other pulling, is capable of producing only about 
two hundred and fifty impressions per hour, even when in 
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full .swing, and after all tlie making- ready has been tiuished. 
Small numbers, such as for large-paper editions, and some 
few works in colours, are usually relegated to this depart- 
ment. TJie preparatory stages in getting a forme ready to 
print are more accessible on the press, and a machine is 
paying best when imnning ; hence the reason for small num- 
bers witli frequent making- ready going to the press-room. 
A pressman’s educational qualifications may not always be of 



Fig. 104. THE LEVER OF THE STANHOPE PRESS. 


the same standard as his fellow worker the compositor, but 
it is requisite that, he should be intelligeui, and capable of 
exercising sound practical sense in the performance of his 
duties. These essentials arc only acquired in a i>roper 
maimer by long experience, and a good worknuin can always 
command constant employment. 

The earlier presses were made of wood, and the bed. 
was generally of stone plained in the carriage or, as it is 
called, the colHu. The first iron press was invented by Earl 
Stanhope in the beginning of the last century, and became 
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the l)H.sis for the presses now used. The actioii of the ievers 
eniploved on this ju'ess is shown in tig. 104. Various alter- 
ations and improvements were made from time to time; it 
is only necessary to give particulars of those more gener- 
ally in use at the present day, viz., the Columbian and the 
Albion. Formexdy pressmen were able to erect and take 
down their presses, but this is now generally accomplished 
by the printer’s engineers, though it is essential that the 
men who work them should have a general knowledge of 
these operations in case of emergency, and we give here a few 
hints for this purj^ose on each kind of press in turn. 

Wo will lirst take the Oolumhian press, fig. 105, as the 
oldest in make. This press, it is well to mention here, is not 
so much in use as the Albion, because the latter is better 
adapted for sizes of double crown and smaller, whilst the 
Columbian is recommended for larger than double crown, 
especially as greater strength is to be obtained by that 
press. Each part of the press has a distinctive name, and 
the best w^ay to erect it is to follow the suggestions now 
offered. 

Erecting the Columbian ].wess . — Place the feet on the 
stajjle in the positions as marked, and raise it upon them; 
then place the bar-handle in, with the bolt belonging to it; 
put the principal lever into its place, and then the bolt 
which connects it to the staple; then the angular or crooked 
part, which has one square and three round holes, through 
it, into the mortise, which is in the projecting part of the 
long side of the staple, and place in the bolt which attaches 
it to the stajfie. In the extz’eme edges of the heads of the 
two before-mentioned bolts yon will observe marks, and 
corresponding marks over the holes through which they 
pass; put tlie bolts in so that these marks meet together 
and correspond, and so on, until you have all the remaining 
parts in their resj)ective places. The four screws for the 
platen, which have heads on one side, are intended to attach 
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the platen to tlie piston, which, being put into tlieir pro] >er 
places, ai:e secured by the four small blocks of iron whi(*h 
jK'coinpauy them. To ijicrease the power, turn t])e nut in 
the rod so as to sliorten it, and to decrease it, turn it the 
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reverse way. By the nut on the iron screw, which (^ouneets 
th<‘ main and top counterpoise levers, the rise and fall of 
th<‘ platen may he regulated, so as to clear the head- bands 
of tile tympans, which, is done by screwing the iron nut up 
as far as is necessary. In adjusting the platen so as to 
approach the forme exactly parallel, it is necessary, after 
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lianging on the platen and having a forme on the table, to 
square it to the tynipans,then make a pull, and hold tlie bar- 
handle home until some one else screws the four platen bolts 
to an equal tightness. The small holes which communicate 
with the different bolts require a small cjuantitj of machine 
oil occasionallj. The impression may be increased by put- 
ting thin pieces of tin or sheet iron, cut to the size of the 
plate of iron which lies between the platen and tlie piston, 
secured by the four screws on the top of the platen, ajid 
placing it under the piston; it can then be readily seen 
wdiether everything is in its proper place, by the perfect 
ease with which the bar-handle acts. 

By comparing these directions with the illustration of 
the press the different parts may be identified. As will be 
gathered, the impression is obtained by means of levers, 
somewhat on the plan of those used by Earl Stanhope in 
his press. The power is given by the heavy cross-beam at 
the head of the press, set in motion by pulling the bar- 
handle across, which acts on the horizontal rod attached, 
and also brings the elbow into play, great power being thus 
obtained. The top cross-rod, on which the eagle is placed, 
is the counter-weight, which falls back into its original 
position— having been raised in the act of impression, — 
when the recoil of the bar-handle has taken place. These 
presses were even made as large as double royal. 

As before said, the Albion, fig. 106, is in more general 
use, because of its more accelerated movements in printing. 

As in the case of the Columbian, each part has its parti- 
cular name, and the hints given, with those as applied to 
the erection of the Columbian press, will be sufficient to fix 
up one of this kind. 

Erecting the Albion press . — Place the feet on the staple 
as marked, and raise it on them ; then place the spring and 
box on the top of the staple, dropping in the long loop ])olt, 
which is connected with it, into the long hole in the staple; 
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allow iiio bar-handle to be free; then attach on, with the 
tour th.e slides or guide-pieces to piston; tlnui put 

the eliill into tlie piston, also the tumbler or wedgc^-shaped 
])UM'.o, iaking care Unit the bright or numbered side is to- 
wards the bar-haiulle; then coinieet the chill wdth the bolt 


tlnni connect tlie [>181011 by passing the round liolt throngli 
the hole in the staple, and fasten with pin and Wfishm*; put 
the bardianflle in its place with bolt, tightening it so as to 
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ill tile lianclle, screw up the nut or top of the spring- box 
sufficiently to draw back the bar, so as to keep all parts iu 
their places. The wedge and brass guard in front of the 
piston are intended to regulate the pressure. The other parts 
of this press may be fixed in tlie same manner as the 
Oolumbian. 

These presses are also made in very large sizes. The 
power is obtained by means of levers, which act on an in- 
clined piece of steel called a chill; by pulling tbe bar-handle 
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CHILL OUT OF ACTION, 


across, this'chill is brought from the sloping into a vertical 
position at the precise moment of impression. On the bar- 
handle being allowed to go back to its original position,' the 
chill resumes its former inclination, and the platen is raised 
from the surface of the type by the recoil of a spring con- 
tained in the box at the head of the press; this then allows 
the forme to be run out, rolled, and run in again for success- 
ive impressions, the sheet as printed being first removed, 
and another laid on its place. The exact position of tlie chill, 
figs. 107 and 108, in and out of action, is shown above. 
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Pr(*sses are made in Yarions sisses, altliongli nowadays 
Viin-Aj ]arg( 3 r tlian snpor-royal or double erowii, becanwe 
tlie poY^er-]>ross lias largely superseded the band-press. 
They are classified, commencing with the smaller, as card, 
quarto, folio, and broadside, corresponding with the differ- 
ent sizes of paper used in printing. The size of platen 
determines the classification, and the same conditions apply 
1,0 l>oth kinds of presses mentioned. Card or cpiarto presses 
mea.siire something less than the smallest dimensions now 
given. 

Niune of 

Foolscap Inlio ... 

Post „ 

Demy ,, 

FoolvS(tap bromlside 
Crown 
Demy 
Royal 

Buper-royal 
Double crown „ 

Double demy „ 

Double royal „ 

For export purposes, or conveyance to great distances, 
}>ressos are made of a portalde kind, the sta]de being in 
two portions, which is an advantage, on account of the 
weight of this ]>art of the press, but a disadvantage per- 
haps to il.s strength. 


Ske of Plafett. 
. ir>x 

. Ifixli „ 

. 18x12 „ 

. ii)xi 4 ,; „ 

. 21 xD> ,, 

. 24x18 

. 26x201 

. 29x2r „ 

. 84x22.1 „ 

. 36 x 23 *^ „ 

. 40x25 
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A])]>]iaHCcs, Tools, and Materials used in connection with Haml- 
Presses — Tlie Tyinpan and Frisket — The Panic and Horsc—Ink 
Tables— Tlie Prayer and Slice — Ink Knife and Sheep \s-foot. 

T he most important adjunct of the press are the 
fymjpaiis. They are oblong iron frames, consisting of 
“inner” and “ outer” respectively — the latter is the larger 
and outside one, as its name implies, and is nearer the type 
in printing off. When the inner is laid inside the outer 
the two frames are flush, and are fastened by means of 
semicircular hooks on the outer, which inclose the studs 
on the inner tympan. The object of the tympan is, first, 
to contain a few sheets to receive the impression, and also 
the making- ready of each forme; when fastened down and 
turned up to its proper position, the sheet to be printed is 
laid upon it. 

The frlshet is a light iron frame attached to the upper 
part of the tympan by means of a knuckle and pins at 
either corner. Its object is to keep the sheet in its i^osition 
when turned down over the tympan, and also to prevent 
the blacking or inking of any part of a forme not to be 
printed. It is covered with thick paper, an impression of 
the type is taken on it, and the exact parts to be printed 
arc cut out. It should have been said that the two tympans 
are nearly always covered with parchment — this material 
being the most dui^able and less inclined to ].)ecoine loose 
or baggy. Cambric, or even silk, is sometimes used for 
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fine work, Ijiit of course it does not last long, 
:uul is (‘xpeusive. 

To assist the pressman iu getting a ].)roper purchase it is 
c.iistomarj to have an iiicliiied wooden stool fastened to ihe 
flooring immediatel}' under that part of the ribs which the 
bar-handle would be pulled across. To prevent the frisket 
straining the knuckle-joints attached to the tynipan and 


Kiu. too. BANK, WITH HOKSE, 


falling l>ack too far when “flown, ” be., turned up for the 
]Uirpose of taking off the sheet just printed, it is necessary 
to Inive souu^ kiinl of stay fastened up to the proper height, 
i.o <‘atc]i the top ]mxi of it- this is generally made with a 
pi<‘ce of wood fasttmed from the ceiling. 

Heven-aJ other things are necessary for the outtit of ji 
prt‘ss, and ihe n(‘xt in importance is a hanJCf tig. 109, an 
oblong deal table, with an undershclf. This shelf is handy 
for idacing wa-ste sheets on, and for holding the different 
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papers for making-ready or i^iilling proofs and revises. 
Tlie addition of a small drawer is to be recommended for 
holding revises and ‘‘ colour ’’ sheets. In connection with 
this bank a wooden horse is used, an inclined stage with 
a sloping back. The paper to be printed is placed on this 
horse, as is also the heap when the second side is being 
worked oJff. As the sheets are printed they are placed on the 
end of the bank farthest from the horse. 
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will be siiflieieiiit on the cylinder for several distributions if 
{]u‘ work is not a heavy one. 


The hnnjer table, 111, is used thus: a small quantity 
of ink is ]dace<l loosely on the hack of the table, and, with 
a small wooden iinplenieiit called a hrayery hg. 112, llie ink 


is brayed or rubbed out as required. The ink, as il is 
taken from the can, should be lifted by the aid of an ink 
slice, fig. 113. 
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The surfaces of these tables should be planed quite 
smooth, and also be kept entirely free from dirt or dust. 
For colour- work iron surfaces must not l}e used, but slabs 



Fig. 114. PEDESTAL INK TABLE. 

of either porcelain or marble substituted. Tliese may be 
fastened down on the planed iron table with thick string 
or some other contrivance. This will prevent jarring, more 
especially if a few thicknesses of wrapper paper are placed 



Fig. 115. INK KNIFE. 


between the two surfaces, and at the same time possibly 
obviate a fracture of the top slab. 

A small table, called pedestal fahle, fig. 114, is handy for 
small presses, occupying as it does but little room. 

For the mixing of colours a special hnlfe, fig. 115, is used. 
Each press should have, in addition, a mallet, sliocdhuj 
stick, and planer, together with a hammer for fastening 
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foriiie <>n tlic ])ress; if this latter has a claw iii is 
ustliil iu raising fonries on the press. This particular 
haiuiucr is called a sheejf's-foot, fig. 116. The i)ressinan 



Via. 110 . SHEEP’S-FOOT. 


should also be furnished with a sharp pair of scissors a,iid a 
(*.ulting-out Ivuife, iMdh of Avhich are employed in malving- 



CHAPTEE XYIII 



Hollers— Varieties of Hand Eollers used — The old-fashioned Inkiii!;’ 
Ball — Eecipes for Eoller Composition — Casting- Eollers— Various 
Hints as to Condition and Treatment of Rollers. 

T he rollers, fig. 117, used for press work are made of a 
composition, the principal ingredients being treacle 
and glue. They revolve on an iron frame provided with 
two wooden handles. At the two edges of these frames 


HAND-PRESS ROLLEE 


a point is made, which fits into a metal hollow in the wooden 
spindle on which the roller composition is clothed. The 
frame is made in two pieces which overlap, and is fastened 
by means of collars and nuts so that, when these nuts are 
undone, the two halves open out and thus allow the old 
roller to be withdrawn and a new one substituted and re- 
fastened up. The cut, fig. 118, shows the frame itself, with- 
out the roller. 

Eollers are made to any size required, according to the 
dimensions of the work in hand, such as demy, royal, double 
crown, etc. 
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For small work of a jobbing chameter, a i*oIler with a 
single baiullt% fig. 119, is sufficient. We also show the okl- 
bishioiiotl Inliln.if hath fig. 120, which was used foi* beatiiig 
the surfa(‘e of the type before rollers were iua<le of com- 
position. These balls are rarely used now, and only for 


FlO. ns. ROLr.KU KKAMK. 


very s]>e('Jal purpt)ses. Wood engravers use them sometinu'S, 
as they are luindier tlnui a roller. Th(i present system of 
rolling is far preferable to the old one of beating, which 
was indeed a laborious task, though it is astonishing what 


Flo, 120. INKING BALI. 


good results were ol)tained from the inking halls as regards 
(‘veiuu‘ss of colour, Witliout the invention of cast rollers, 
maddnery, with its automatic rolling and inking a]>pliances, 
would not have made the immense strides it has. 

Itollers ari.^ made on a large siaile, by firms who make* 
the manufacture a feature, by the aid of machinery, solid 
moulds or tubes being used in all sizes, both in length 
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and in circumference. They can be had ]>y the single 
roller or by the contract system— a definite price being 
charged, so much per quarter, for a given number of rollers 
to 1)6 kept in woi'king order and renewed as frequently as 
required. This plan is adopted by many large ofiices in 
Londou, as it is found more economical in the long run 
than to make their own. 

However, we propose to show how ordinary rollers inav 
be cast, from various recipes given for different compositions. 
There are some kinds advertised as patented which have 


Fig. 121. roller composition kettle. 

great lasting properties, but the manufacture of these is a 
trade secret. To be prepared for any contingency that may 
arise, good serviceable rollers may be prepared from tlie 
following— the figures are ‘^parts/’ and should be calculated 
by weight: 

(а) Treacle 12, glue 8, Paris white 1. 

(б) Glue 10, sugar 10, glycerine 12. 

(c) Treacle 12, glue 4. 

As will he observed, glue and treacle form the principal 
parts of these rollers. Glycerine and Paris white may be 
added according to experience and fancy. The success of the 
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Yolh.Y 0epi‘n(lR iarg(‘ly on the quality of the ingredients insed, 
aiul it is advisable to use only those of the best kind; the 
glue in particular should bo clear in colour, and also break 
shortly and crisi>Iy. The glue, after being broken, should 
remain in soak till it is rendered soft, 
and then be placed in the com.})osiHon 
Mile, tig. 121. 

When sufficiently hot and dissolved, 
i he trea.cleand other ingredients should 
be added. It is tbeii necessary for the 
whol<‘ to boil for about an bour. Tak- 
ing, tor exani]>le, a royal roller for 
working at hand-press, the inoixld 
should lie dry and <]uite clean, warmed, 
a.nd juiointed with oil ; tliis enables the 
rolhu* to l>e <lelivered more easily from 
tlie mould. 

For small rollers the h'oJld monhl^ fig, 

122, made in one piece, is Aveli adapted. 

The drawing liere given shows the posi- 
tion of the roller inside the mould by 
the dotted lines. For the larger kind 
w'e recommend the moulds made in two 
sections, as in fig. 128, and, to show the 
.method of closing up, fig. 124 will 
suffice. The stock must be fastened to 
the end-pi(‘ee, and phu'ed in its posi- 
t ion in the mould. In order to turn 
out a good roller, pour the composi- 
tion in slowly witliout a, break, and in 
doing so avoid pouring it on the sides of the mould, but 
rat.luu* against the sto(*k. Well fill tlie mould over and above 
the hnigih of tlie st(K*k, and then stami it aside to cook 
When removed from tlie mould the roller should be kept in 
an even tein^ierature, protected from dust by being placed 



Pig. 122. 

SMALL KOLLKU MOULD. 
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in a box oi' cupboard constructed for tlie purpose. Before 
doing this, cut ott* the superfluous composition at eitlier end 
of the roller. 

Eollers are very subject to the influence of climatic and 
atmospheric conditions — the least change affects them, and 


Fig. 128 . kolleii mould (oi»kn). 

they require constant attention. In cold weather they be- 
come hard, and in hot weather soft. 

They should not be too hard or too soft, neither crack nor 
skin on tlie surface, and there should be some amount of 
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wfisliiiig liiis vorj fre<.[iieiitlj inucii to do with the bad ooiidl- 
lion {)1‘ rollers. Lye should be used sparingly, and only when 
tlie roller lias been in use some time, in fact, lye yvould 
ruin some patent kinds of rollers. For washing rollers used 
in colour-work lien/ine or turpentine should be employed. 

Many of these suggestions and hints for the inaniifaeture, 
care, and treatment of rollers will be found useful in emer- 


To Qast Eullen ^. — See that the xoller-niould is perfectly 
(dean ; make a mop and with it oil (.‘arefully every |>art of 
tlie iuierior of the mould. Now turn some attention to the 
stock; be quite sure that it is perfectly dry, and if the 
com|>osition is apt to sli|> off it, liind some string very ligh tJy 
u]>on it, then ])iaet^ it in the mould, btung very careful that 
it stajids true in the middle; lit on tln^ guide at the to]>, 
and fasten tJie stock down to the mould with string lest it 
should rise; then warm the mould all over. Meanwhile 
the composition will have been melting: bike care that it 
does not boil, and stir it al>out occasionally. Never re-inelt 
old composition without a good proportion of new, and if the 
old is very hard, then add some treacle. It is best to use 
one of the special kettles sold hy the printer’s furnishers, as 
otherwise there may be some difficulty in getting the com- 
position to melt properly. When it is (;][uite melted, care- 
fully pour it into the mould, filling it to the level of an 
inch or two higher than the end of the stock to allow for 
shrinkage. Let it stand for about twelve hours; then pre- 
pare to draw the roller out of the mould. If it will not come 
readily, one ]>erson must liold the stock and another the 
mould, and both must pull -witliout jerking in opposite direc- 
tions. ibisliing upon the lower end of the roller may ]:>erha]>s 
be nec(‘ssarv also, but if the mould has been projundy oiled 
tluTC! ought not to be much dilffimlty in drawing It. Wln^n 
out, iriiu the ends, and liang it up in a dry, cool place for 
a day or two before using. 



Luhricating Boiler Sperm and lard oik are the 

iK^st. If properly used, no trouble will be experienced in 
drawing the rollers. 

Facts about Boilers , — The setting of a roller, especially on 
a cylinder machine, requires care and judgement. Boilers 
(*ast from re-casting composition never shrink. The roller 
trucks should be one- sixteenth of an inch less in diaiiietei' 
than the roller, (xlue and molasses rollers should be kept 
in an air-tight box vrith a shallow jar at the bottom for 
water as needed. In damp weather remove the w^ater, in 
dry weather let it remain. Boilers when out of use for any 
length of time should be put away with the ink on them 
to protect their surface from the action of the atmosphere. 
Several things enter into the choice of composition, such as 
quality of ink used, climate, class of work, requirements of 
presses, besides other details. The cores should be cleansed 
by scraping, or, if of wood, by scalding in strong lye or 
soapsuds, and then dried. New rollers should be washed 
in sperm or coal oil before use ; it will prevent the strong 
suction. Turpentine is better than benzine for removing 
coloured inks. Never use lye on new rollers. 

Treatment of Old Boilers . — When rollers have been lying 
for weeks with a coating of ink dried on to the surface — a 
circumstance which frequently occurs, more especially when 
coloured inks have been used — get an ordinary red paving 
brick (an old one with the edges worn away will be the 
best), place the roller on a board, then dip the brick in a 
trough of cold water and work it gently to and fro on the 
surface from end to end, taking care to apply plenty of 
water, dipping the brick in repeatedly, and in a short time 
the ink will disappear. Nor is this all; because, if care and 
patience be exercised, this treatment will put a new face to 
the roller, making it almost equal to new; the coating of ink 
having, by keeping the air from the surface, tended to pre- 
serve the roller from perishing. Lastly, sponge olf clean. 
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Chfofl Wnu'itHj Hollers, — It is said tliat rollers mtuh froio 
0}iiiiest‘ suj 4 ';ir-(tjiue molasses are far superior to tlios<‘ made 
from a,uy otlier Jdud. The syrup will bear ])uiliiiij^ 'with- 
oul g'raiiulatioii, aaul when east into a roller is much loiyi^her, 
more ehisth', ami has more suction or taek than those made 
witJi tlie material in common use. 

HffiJvrs (od of Use, — Boilers put away in an upri^d)t posi- 
titm, aud allowed to n^main idle for a wecik or ioni^an*. aav 
observed to liave a smaller <*ircumference near the ends Hum 
at tht‘ middle. To avoid this it is sut»‘gested that the rolhu's 
should be ]>laced in boxes lyiujj^ leiigihwis(% with a l^eariii!^^ 
at both ends in the so<lcoi,s provided for the jmrpose. 

Arched lOdlers. — Tim ardiiug of a roller is jL»\‘m*raJlj 
cuusimI by tlie roller dried or hard. When tins 

tarkt‘s [){act‘, and Hu^ outside edges bear oil the (‘eutre of the 
roller, cut a stri|> of the (*om]>osition otf each end witli a 
shar[> knife. 

Flaruhj a Holler, — This oj>era.tion is both dangerous to 
the roller and sometimes unsatisfactory in its results, but 
nevertheless we give })ariicula.rs lujw to proc<.*ed with it, as 
it is a very favourite device with some pressineu, espeeiallv 
in small offices. It is as follows: Take a sheet or two of 
waste printing pai>er, make it up into a loose torch, and 
when lighted flare the roller all over, just sufficient to add 
a new face to it without melting the composition. ThivS ]»Ian 
will, if successfully executed, close up the lissures caused 
throiigli being cut by brass rule. 

Washing Hollers , — Rollers must not bo waslied with lye 
until they are la^ginuiug to wear somewhat. Smothering in 
common ink and scniping a-re recommended in ]>r(d‘eronc(u 
Old enamel-faced rollers may be washed with turpentine 
to grc'at advantage, as it makes them sticky, which pro- 
duci*s a slight temporary suction in the roller. Washing 
with turjientine will soon spoil a good rt)ner> the stickiness 
produced becoming a dryer or coating on the face of the roller. 
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Gooling Boilers.— ice-cliests are now very coiniiioii, it 
may he well to warn the printer on no account to put a 
roller in such a receptacle, or it will soon become frost.- 
bitten and utterly useless. It might be thought, when the 
roller is almost separating from the stock in hot weather, 
that almost any mode of cooling it would be desirable. The 
sudden chill to the surface is, however, quite enough to 
spoil the roller before the cold has time to penetrate 
sufficiently deep to harden it. If unworkable, owing to 
the excessive heat of the atmosphere, hang the roller all 
night in a cool, dry cellar, or in any cool place where a 
good current of air can get to it. If it is a small roller, 
swing it well to and fro for a time before using it. 

Warming Boilers.— li rollers have become too cold, place 
them in warm rooms, not near the fire, until they recover 
themselves. When they begin to work, place a candle or 
gas jet under the ink table — if an iron one, the flame about 
a foot below the iron — and occasionally vary the position of 
the light. The table must not be made hot, and the heat 
applied must be imperceptibly small, as the object is only 
to remove dampness and the rigidity of the cold. 

Damj) or Greasy Boilers. — These may be known by their 
printing a dull, dirty gray instead of a proper black. If 
new, wash them in turpentine; if old, in lye. A far better 
plan is to smother them in common ink-scrape, and sheet 
them; this is nearly always effectual. If a damp roller 
does not recover with this treatment, it should be hung up 
in a warm room until it revives. 

Grached or Gut Boilers. — Caution is necessary in using a 
cut or cracked roller for colour- work, as the old black ink 
may ooze out of some of the apeiffures. When working at 
press always cut round those parts of the roller-handles 
which I’est upon the ink table before commencing colour- 
work, or the blade ink which adheres to them will get on to 
the slab and deteriorate the colour. 
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To Dry or Warm a ItoUer at Short Notice , — Hold it a 
f<‘VY froiiit a mod orate fire and keep turning the rolbrr 
on jtH axle for live miimtes. Or, take some sheets of wasle 
paper and make them as liot as vou can, wra]>ping the 
roller in tiiem, one after the other. If a now roller be re- 
quired from a rollei'- maker, always send a blanket to wra,p 
it iii. If rollers are to be sent by train, they should be sus- 
pended in a box. 

Too New Boiler ,^. — Coat the roller by distribution with 
])alsam of eapivi a.iul let it liang for two hours ; after whieh, 
scrape it. This evil-smelling drug is also V(3ry nsefxil if 
mixed with bhurk or coloured inks when they do not work 
satisfactorily. 

FreHercifKj RoTIrrc. — A sim{»]e process for preserving and 
renovating ink rollers, and adding greatly to their longevity, 
is as foll<,>ws: A stea,m jacket is added to t.he roller closet, 
Uriid numerous tim^ jets are so arrange<l as to ]day gently 
upon tile rollers within. These jets thoroughly cleanse the 
surfa<*e of tbe roller, the skin on its face disap]>ears, t-Iie 
body of the roller abs<->rbs a [>ortion of the heated vapour, 
and the whole is kept in a fresh, elastic (tondition, ready for 
wa)rk without further preparation. Experiments by 2 )racti(*al 
men seem to show that the eoiitrivam*,e possesses considc^r- 
able value, and is likely to prove very economical in large 
printing establishinents. 

To Keep Boiler .^. — In Germany the following preservative 
of rollers when not in use is often applied: Corrosive siib- 
lirnatt', 1 drachm, fine talde salt, "2 o/i., are put together in 
ha-ir a, galkm of soft waiter. The mixture is then allowed 
to sbuul iwenty-four hours, and must l>e well shaken l^efore 
using. It. is a.ppli<‘d with ti sjuingt* after washing. 
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Inks— Tile Man<a<2,’enieiit of Inks — Description of various Kiinls 
and Properties of Good Inks for ditlerent Purposes— Peeipe for 
IJlack ink — Mixing of Coloured Inks. 

ini used for printing purposes is geueralij nnuui- 
X factured, as is the case with rollers, mainly bj outside 
persons, and the printer is relieved of the trouble of making 
his own. Perhaps this is for the ])est, for tlie firms which 
make it their business are better able to give it their entire 
attention, and, further, it is produced under the care of 
responsible persons with some chemical knowledge. 

Ink is a substance consisting of varnish, with an added 
colouring matter. Taking black ink as an example, this 
varnish is generally composed of the best linseed oil, boiled, 
with the addition of some resin, and occasionally soap — the 
colouring lieing obtained by means of lampblack, which 
should be of the best kind, some makers intensifying the 
depth by a little indigo or Prussian blue. 

The management of inks seems to be little understood 
by many printers. Printing ink is substantially a paint tri- 
turated to extreme fineness. There are occasions, of course, 
when the least amount of colour which can thus be put on 
is sufficient, but it usually needs more, and especially for 
handbills and posters. The first requisite in this case is 
that they shall catch the eye quickly, which cannot be done 
by hair-line faces or small quantities of ink. They should he 
charged with colour. Principal lines should have more 
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impression tlian woa]?:er ones; tliis is generallj better accom- 
|)lisl}ed by urulerlajs than overlays, for not onlj^ is tine im- 
pression stronger, but tlie lino will tlms take more ink. The 
more slowly ibo impression is made the blacker the lino will 
appear, as the ink has then tiino to penetrate. It is well soine- 
tiines, when extra solidity of colour is required, to riai a good 
piece of work through a second time. House-painters do not 
finisli ahoiise at once, but lay on one coat after anotiier until 
the reip-iisite intensity of colour is obtained. Especially 
should this precaution he followed for pale or weak colours, 
sue]], as the various yell<.)ws. One great I'cason why this Jiue 
is hardly ever use<l ]>y ]>rinters, except througJi In’onzing, is 
tlialj it always looks [»ale and inelfecdive on paper, and is 
lost in iirlifieiai ilght. TJie colour, in its various modiiiea- 
tions with re<l ami black, is veiy effedive, as can l>e seen 
by loddiig at the leav<^s of trees in autumn, which are 
(u>mpouiids of griarn, brown, red, and yellow, the first soon 
disap]H*aring, and brown being the last to go. 

Inks of various qualities, and for different purposes, can 
])e obtained. Wha,t will suit one class of wmrk is m.)t always 
adapted for otliers. Broadsides require a thinner kind of ink, 
wdiich need not be expensive. Bookwork should ]>e piinted 
with a good quality of ink, and, further, the conditions under 
wliich it has to be a}>piie<l must be taken into consideration. 
Hand-presses require a stifter character of ink, whereas 
machine ]>riiitiiig dema-nds a softer kind, that will distriluite 
more easily, a,iid this too depends on the rate of |>r<.>d motion of 
the madiine. Jobbing inks, of a quick-drying cluiracler, are 
nc'cessayy for i he s]>eedy turning out of such orders. Illustra- 
tions, loo, liave a sj^eoial make, designated cut ink, which 
is higher in pri(x*. Many improvements have been made in 
tlie maiuiftid ure of ink from time to time, whicli have tended 
vt'vy gn^ady to redma^ the ]>ricts but the printer is strongly 
urg(Ml m ft to use a, clieapa-rthde for good work, if he is <l(‘sirous 
of his work reta,.iuing a pmmianent colour. Select an ink which 
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will work cleaiij and one wliich is a good black, neitlier him 
nor brown in shade. This can be better seen in the printing 
of large type, where there is a larger mass of ink. Some 
inks have a tendency to tnrn brown in drying, and this 
should be carefully watched. The drying properties should 
l-ie noticed— offset, after a reasonable time, being as great 
an objection as too quick-drying, when used for bookwork. 
The paper to be used must also be considered, whether wot 
or dry. Ink which is used on dry papet must be naturallv 
more rapid in its action, and a smaller quantity is required 
in printing on such papers; on the other hand, dampened 
papers require more ink and need not be so quick-drying, 
for the drying of the paper absorbs the ink. Coloured inks 
are most difficult to manufacture, and necessitate very great 
care in working. The colours should be well ground and 
mixed, and m-nishof onlythe very best quality used. Lighter 


This makes a total of 17 oz., the whole to be well ground. 

For the grinding of ink, fig. 125, are made, but for 
small quantities the slab and muller may be used. Under 
any circumstances, the latter articles should be kept if the 
printer desires to fall back on his own resources for coloured 
inks. For this purpose, too, the prepared varnish must be 
obtained, and an assortment of dry colours kept in stock 
for immediate requirements. 
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OHAPTEE XX 

Printing by Hand-presses— Method of covering Tyinpans— Fixing 
Forme on Press and Making- ready — Cnttiiig the Frisket out- - 
( )l)taining Register— Fixing the Points— Even Colour in Working 
olf— Lubricating the Press — Ditticulties due to Cliange of 'Tem- 
perature— Set-od*-- Slurring — Tlie Cleansing of Tyj)e. 

H AVINCt obtained a knowledge of the presses gener- 
ally in use, and acquired some ideas on the subjects 
of rollers and inks, the learner may proceed to commence 
operations by covering the tymiums, both inner and outer. 

Each skin of parchment should be selected some two or 
three inches larger than the frame of the tympan for which 
it is required. It should be uniform in substance as far as 
possible, and quite free from holes and other blemishes. 
Lay one of the skins on a table, or bank, if wide enough, and 
l-dace the frame on it as near the centre as possible, thus 
leaving an equal margin all round for turning in or lapping 
over. The best surface of the parchment should be turned to 
the side which will be iieai’est the forme, supposing it is the 
outer tympan which is being dealt with first. If this bo the 
case, holes must be cut in the margin to allow of the tym- 
pan hooks being placed through, and a piece taken out of 
the four corners to allow of a neat turning over without 
being bulky or clumsy. The point-grooves in the frame must 
be left open, so that the points may be fastened in any posi- 
tion. Wlien the shape has been cut out, raise the frame, 
and well paste it, first seeing that it is perfectly clean, and 
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lliat all old paste and ]>arelimeut is removed from it. Afte‘r 
this, well paste the outer edge of the parchment tluU. has 
}u‘ turned over tiie fra, me. Wlieji this has been done, put it 
into posilit)]! again, aanl commeucc tumiiigover the pareli- 
ment, and tin-k in with a folding-stick. In doing this care 
must I)e taken tliatit is not ]>ulled or stretched too inucl}. 
in any particular direction, but put on squarely and equally. 
Tlie edges of the four sides of parchment should be wi’apped 
well round au<l underneath the frame, first seeing before 
pasting tluit the superfluous margin is not too much fo 
this purpose. The covering of the inner tyrnpan, l)eing less 
complicate<l in its shapes is a nuu'li more simple task, 
theref<yre better for the learner to Ix^giii with. AfU*r tlie 
pa.st<i has dric‘d, the paTchments nia.y 1)e spong(Hl with elear 
water, and aIIowe«l to dry. When completed, tlie two parcli- 
ments should be perfectly tiglit, as a drumhead would be. 

Tile next operations are siujcessively fastening the forme 
on tlie press and making-ready for printing. Tliis last (‘X- 
jmession embraces the most important point in the art of 
printing, as distiiH't from composition. Without jU’oper 
making- ready all efforts are thrown away, and therefore 
is essential that the utmost pains be taken in the execution 
of this part of the business. Roughly, makiiig-n‘ady is 
bringing up the type to an absolute level by patching 
certain sheets, as explained later on, and making the pages 
I'egister in the ba<*king or perfecting of the sheet in j^rint- 
ing. I[ type is new it should be fairly level; not 
trouble will be experienced, and a few sheets only would 
rc(juired between the tynquius. If a fount is somewluit 
worn, it retpnres more time and ]Hitience in bringing up 
a pro]>er level; in this (;ase inoi’e sheets are re<|uired in 
tym])ans, or blanket of liauiiel, felt, or rubber 
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Practically speaking, if the type were new and absolntelv 
true, and the platen and forme carriage equally parallel, 
little or no making-ready would be required; but, as a matter 
of fact, this is an ideal never realized. 

Fastenm^ the forme on the press . — The type surface should 
be placed in the centre of the press exactly, and the chase 
fastened to the corner-pieces of the bed with furniture and 
quoins. If by chance the forme has to be lifted for any 
purpose after fastening down, the exact position should be 
marked on the press with a pencil before lifting. When 
the forme or chase is a small one, it may be fastened by 
furniture stuck down with a piece of melted roller compo- 
sition, the glue contained in this acting as the adhesive 
power. This, however, is not a reliable method for heavy 
formes, even if they be small, and an outer chase should be 
used as a fill-up. Better still, use one of the special chases 
now made with movable bars at either end, which fit into 
slots as shown in an early part of this work; this enables 
the pressman to secure his forme with a minimum amount 
of trouble, and with absolute certainty. 

Malcmg-ready.— After all is fast, a few sheets, say six or 
eight of very thin double crown, about 11 lb. or its equi- 
valent in other sizes, should be placed in the tympan to 
take off the hardness of the impression. Supposing the 
impression of the press is somewhat set to a type forme, a 
proof may be pulled for final revision by the reader. At 
the same time, if the forme is the first one of a new work, 
a proof should be taken on its own paper, laid as carefully 
as possible in the centre, in order that the margins made 
may be duly certified as correct. These two things done, 
the pressman may proceed to pull his impression sheet 
without ink. Before lifting the tympan up two holes should 
be pricked with a pin or needle right through the tympans 
at both ends, in order that when this sheet has been patched 
up (?'.<?., made level), it can be placed between the tympans 
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ill its exact position by means of tlie corresponding holes, 
liasting it at the four corners to prevent shifting*. After the 
impression sheet has been pulled, it should be taken to a 
well-lighted place and turned face downwards on an iindined 
board. By choosing a good light the impression made can be 
seen by a side glance. Where the type stands high it should 
]>e cut away, and where low it should be patched up with 
the very thin set-off papei* — corners and pieces of this paper 
btdng torn oft* to the required shape and pasted on the 
parts which do not come up well — thus equalizing those 
parts which originally stood respectively high and low. When 
this is done, it can be placed in its position as before ex- 
plained, and a second and third sheet, if neeessn.ry, pulled 
in the same manner aaid examined, till the W'hole forme has 
been well brougbt-up. Before ]>ulling the first sheet, it 
should liave been said that if the forme is not a solid one, 
that is, if any of the outer sides of the type are short or 
entirely blank, the a])seuce of printing surface must be com- 
pensated for hy the substitution of a bearer in the shape 
of anytliing type-high — a metal clump for preference. If 
possible, this bearer should be so placed that it will not be 
im})ressed on tlie paper, otherwise it would leave an ugly 
mark whicli WMuild not come out in pressing the sheets after- 
wards. It should be placed just beyond the extreme edge 
ot the paper opposite to the sliort or blank i)age; this plan 
obviates any possible hardness of impression on that part of 
the printed sheet. This bearer can either be fastened with 
the lockiug-u]:> materials which hold the forme to the press 
or stuc.k down with melted roller composition. 

Cidtvntjthe frhhd , — After the xm|>ressioii has been levelled, 
this may be dealt with next. To prepare for it, it is best., 
in the tirst place, to paste the frisket frame all over with 
stout ln’owu paper, and lay it aside to dry wliilst ]>at(diing 
np the impression sheets. The frisket ))eing dry can then 
be fastened to the tympaii with the pins siip})lied for that 
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pin'Iiose, the forme inked lightly, and the frisket and tyni- 
jiiiji turned down over the forme. A liglit pull should he 
taken, or, as some workmen prefer, the whole forme beaten 
gently but firmly with the palms of the hands. This iu- 
dieates the exact position of the type to be printed. The 
frisket should then be unfastened and takeji off, and all 
the parts to be printed cut out with a sharp knife or pair 
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of scissors, care being taken that all the printing surface 
IS eliminated from the frisket, otherwise any superfluous 
frisket sheet will cause a “ bite,” or non-printing of the 
jwition which should be printed; This being satisfactorily 
executed, the frisket can then be re-fastened on. 

Fixiruj the joints . — The next operation is to secure proper 
register on the second side of the sheet, whether it be half- 
sheet or whole-sheet work. Assuming it is an octavo which 
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is oil tile press before us, tlie pomt-Loles would fall as iiidi 
eai<-3d bj tlie dots in 126, the poiats being screwed in tin 
grooves ]»y means of tliejfomt-screws, fig. 127, 
are made of two kinds, spiing 
and ordinary. The former are adapted for 
assisting in tlirowing the sheet partly oft: 
wlien impressed, which is a help to the press- 
man. Thej^ are also made in. difterent pat- 
ii.Tus, according to the size of the work in 
hand. An octavo is that shown by fig. 128, 
and a twelvemo (with an elbow), fig. 121b both 

a, spi'ing attaclied. The 
ordinary ones are the 
same sliajio pre(.dse]y, 
oulyvvithoui the spring 
tongue. In addition to 
these points there are 
others, amongst them the -j)oitds, used for obtaining 
]>articularly fine or close register; sometimes four of 
them an* used. These are pasted in between the two 
tympan>s — the point or spur protruding through the 
outer parchiuent; fre(pieiitly drawing-pins are used 
for the purpose, but care must be taken that they 
are firmly secured, or ail tlie labour involved in fix- 
ing them ill position will be thrown away. 

Thesi‘ points, when they fall in the middle 
of the sln‘et, and in a corresponding posi- 
tion to the cross-ba..r, where one is used in 
the chase, musi fall in the grooves, fig. 

160, in the centre of the short bar, other- 
wise the spurs will be snuished at the first 
pull taken. It will be o]>served on the diagram given of the 
sheet, showing the j[>oiut-holes, fig, 126, that the o.fbside one 
is somewijat nearer the centre than the near-side one; 
is merely to obviate the necessity of the pressman reaching 
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over so far in pointing the second side of the sheet. An- 
other reason is that a sheet already printed one side and 
turned round hy accident is easily detected. 

Making register . — The sole object of points is to obtain 
j^erfect registration of the pages in backing, or printing 
the second side or “ reiteration ” of the sheet, as it is called. 
To arrive at this, supposing the forme is correct as regards 
its furniture and straight-edging, the points must be placed 
ill the dead centre of the sheet. Puli an inked proof, and 
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then turn the sheet from top to bottom, and not from near- 
side to off-side, as would be done in the case of a twelvemo. 
Half-sheet register should be made, even in sheet- w^ork ; at 
any rate for the first forme: this ensures more perfect regis- 
ter. This having been done, the sheet should be held up 
and examined i>age by page, to see what is the result of 
register. If the pages do not fit in with each other correctly, 
the reason must be found out. Two causes may be respons- 
ible for it : first, that tlie furniture has not been gauged up 
truly, or the pages not straight-edged properly; second, that 
the points have not been put on in the centre or squarely. 
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If the fault is due to the latter, the point on the side in 
which it is out must be gentlj tapped in the direction re- 
quired to make better register. If the furniture is the cause 
of the imperfect backing, the forme must be unlocked and 
altered as necessary, and for this purpose scaleboard should 
always be placed in the cx’osses of the formes in inaking-up 
or gauging the furnitures for press, this allowing of any 
slight alteration in mai*gin being easily made. The bring- 
ing-up, register, and frisket completed, any possible slurs 
should be obviated by corks being stuck down on the forme 
at intervals, and likewise on the frisket, between the pages. 
These pieces of cork should be cut into slices, and when 
fastened down on the furniture should be sufHciently thick 
to be a shade higher than the tyjxe. They act as bearers to 
the paper only, and, in the case of any baggijig of the tym- 
pan or frisket, prevent the sheet from sagging and keep it 
flat. Corks on the forme, placed judiciously, also prevent 
the roller from jumping or wiping on the extreme edges of 
the pages. It is a good plan to have these corks so arranged 
both on the near- side and off-side portions of the forme, in 
addition to being placed at the end of each space caused by 
the gutter or back margins, otherwise the roller will drop, 
in rolling across, between the line of pages, and deposit an 
objectionable excess of ink at the edge of the page. After 
these details have been carried out, and the revise signed, 
the necessary paper should be obtained from the warehonse- 
inan; the ink table may then be jxut into condition for 
working, and the colour-sheet approved. 

Uniformity of colour in working is a matter of very great 
importance, and to maintain this it is necessary to have 
proper and equal distribution of ink. In braying-out the ink 
do not spread it out too far over the table, or else little 
room wdll be left for proper distribution. Take little and 
often, rather than large portions for braying-out, adding to 
the roller from time to time. Grood press work should be 
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free from monks ” and “ friars/’ Tlie former are black and 
dirty patches in any portion of a sheet, and the latter are 
rotten, or pale, parts in any pag-e. To give a good and even 
colour, take fresh ink and distribute well, and then reverse 
the roller and redistribute before taking another supply of 
ink, each of these actions being separately taken in rotation 
as the sheets ai'e printed one by one. If the forme is a liglit 
one, the reversing of the roller and redistribution can be 
repeated before taking fresh ink. Experience will soon teach 
the pressman when to take more colour, but regularity in 
those details will insure greater evenness. These remarks 
are to be impressed on the learner, and cannot be too often 
dwelt on. If regularity is observed, and the roller is kept 
on the move continuously, being sometimes reversed, the 
difficulty will be greatly reduced; especially if the forme, 
too, is rolled equally each time. Always commence and 
finish rolling on the near-side. Cleanliness is important, 
therefore the forme, roller, and ink table should all be ab- 
solutely clean. The colour-sheet should be kept well in sight 
for the first side of the printing. This done, the sheet can 
be laid aside for the time. In checking the colour of the, 
second side or forme, the side first printed can be turned 
up occasionally for comparison. Having got the roller in. 
order and the paper ready, the lay of the sheet for the first 
side should be determined by halving the margin exactly, 
both at top and bottom, and also the two sides of the paper. 
This lay is made by sticking pins in the tympan obliquely, 
two for the ofi-side and one for the foot. After the first 
side has been printed, these pins should be removed and 
the second side laid on the spurs by the point-holes made 
in the sheet by the first impression. 

In bookwork it is customary for two men to work as part- 
ners, each taking it in turn to roll and to pull. It is the 
duty of the one rolling to straighten the sheets as laid off, 
and to keep a look-out for any deviation of colour, or other 
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defects. The man pulling is fullj occupied iii laving on, 
pulling, and taking oh: the sheets as printed, preparatory 
to repeating the same operations for each sheet. 

L'uhricatincj the press . — For the pro|)er and easy running of 
tlie press it should be kept well oiled. The lubrimnt should 
not be applied too freely, otherwise the press is likely to 
become very dirty, apart from the waste occasioned by an 
excess. Lard oil is a good lubricant, though difficult to keep 
licpiid in cold weather. 

Extremes of w^eather occasion difficulties in the press- 
room, through their effect on the rollers and ink. Rollers, 
as before mentioned, get hard or soft according to temper- 
ature, and a few hints on this subject have already been 
given. Ink, too, is difficult to distribute in cold weather, 
the inking surfaces refusing to take kindiy to the ink 
when chilled. A gas jet attached to a flexible tu])e may be 
lighted and placed under the table for a few moments, in 
order to bring it up to a normal condition. Printing offices 
are nowadays much improved with regard to more equal 
temperature, but in olden times it was a frequent occur- 
rence for the pressmen to be “frozen out” (vide Moxon). 

Off-set and Slurring . — These are two other matters which 
should be watched for. The first is caused by the oif-set of 
the ink of the first side in printmg the second, if it has not 
had sufficient time to dry, and the difficulty is great where 
the forme is a heavy one and the type carries a deal of ink. 
To prevent this it is necessary to change occasionally the 
thin set-off sheets pasted by the four corners on the tym- 
])an. Oiled sheets are sometimes used for this purpose; 
home-made ones may be manufactured by washing them 
over with turpentine — this obviates the necessity of chang- 
ing frequently. The following suggestions may also be of 
service: 

When the forme has been printed the sheets should be 
counted before lifting it off the press, in case of “ shorts” 
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in tlie paper, or spoilages. Printers’ reams are made up to 
516 sheets; this allowance is ample for “overs” and a 
reasonable amount of spoilage or waste, unless it is for ex- 
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as, and much cleaner than, oiled paper, to avoid a set-oif,” 
when work has to be printed on both sides. Also a sheet of 
paper wet with glycerine and used as a tympan-sheet will 
prevent off-setting. 
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J£ not detected in time the set-off of ink will be trans- 
ferred to the snbseqiient sheets in printing. Slurring, 
which gives the printed sheet a double or mackled ap]'>ear~ 
ance, is occasioned by the bagging of the sheet or sagging 
of the tjmpan or frisket, and may be remedied by slices of 
cork, or springs made of paper rolled up and fastened on 
the frisket between the pages on the part of the sheet at 
fault. Or it may be due to some mechanical defect in the 
platen, probably the platen bolts require tightening up — 
under any circumstances the cause must be sought f<.)r, and 
tlie fault rectified. 

Gleaming type . — Solvents of various kinds, generally 
called lye, are used, but are only apidicable to black ink 
— colours requiring turpentine. The lye mostly in use is 
]>ear]ash, but other chemicals are also in demand. The pro- 
portion of water to a pound of pearlash should, be about 
a gallon. This is the old-fashioned wash, and, after all, 
perhaps the best. One pound of potash to four quarts of 
water is another recipe. To hold the lye, troughs are used 
and replenished from jars in which it is stored. Illustrations 
are given of a portable hjeja.r, fig. 131, and a trough, fig. 132, 
in which formes may be placed and washed, being taken out 
for rinsing with clear water afterwards. 
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Stereotype Work — Methods of Monntin<»’ Plates for Printin,i>’ — 
Varieties of Stereotype and Electrotype Plates— Some Hints and 
Suggestions on Press AVork generally— Centring the Lay of a 
Sheet — Picks— Mode of Payment for Press Work. 

T he printingofs^ereo^ype work is aiiotlier subject requir- 
ing explanation, some firms making it a large feature 
of their business. The plates are mounted in various ways, 
sometimes on wooden, and at other times on metal blocks. 
There are various patented blocks of many different kinds, 
some taking the shape of a bed, the plates being fastened 
down with catches, or even stuck down by the aid of some 
composition. Both wood and metal blocks are largely in 
use, but certainly more metal than wood. 

’ Metal is to be recommended because of its solidity, which 
-means a sounder and firmer impression. Those of the so- 
called French ’’ kind are interchangeable, and can be made 
up to any shape or size by use of the different pieces. Also, 
when worn out, there is a considerable I'eturn for old metal. 
The plates on these blocks are mounted and fastened, when 
locked-up, by brass catches which fit into the sides and ends 
of the blocks, a short pin being cast on the inside, which is 
inserted in the block, keeping it steady, and preventing rising 
or blacking in printing. When made up they are imposed 
in the same manner precisely as type, and after the forme 
has been printed off, the plates are lifted from the blocks 
whilst on the press, and another signature laid on in their 
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sfceacl, the forme heiiig gauged and straight-edged before 
locking-u]^. 

To Mount Stereo Plates , — Eor fixing stereo plates on type- 
high stereo cores, thereby saving the expense of the old 
wood-bloeks and also the labour in fixing, the following plan 
is a good one: The bed is a plain iron surface of any stereo- 
bloclv height. It is placed on a steam-chest to be ^vanned, 
and is then coated by a brush with cement composed as fol- 
lows: beeswax, 1 lb.; gum ibus, 1 lb.; Burgundy pitch, 
]- lb. It is then removed to an iron table to cool. Wlien 
quite cold, tlie stereo j^Iates are placed on the dry cement 
and adjusted. In order to do this accurately, a light 
wooden frame is laid over the iron bed, with cross tii reads 
stretched at proper intervals to mark the margin. The 
ii'on bed is then again puslied on the steam-chest, and as 
soon as the cement is melted, the bed is shunted on to the 
bed of a press. Loose sheets are laid over the plates to 
soften the impression, and the table is run under the platen. 
The pressure is applied till the cement is cold, and then the 
foinne is ready for the machine. The plates are removed 
with a stout knife, or melted off. 

Plates are more troublesome to print, as a rule, than type, 
because there is more inecj[uality in thickness, even though 
plates are planed nowaday sf~formerly they were simply 
turned on a lathe, and a first impression was not very satisfac- 
tory, as may be imagined. There are three kinds of plates, — 
electrotype, and stereotype of two descriptions, those made 
respectively by the plaster and paper processes. The most 
satisfactory for printing purposes, as regards impression, 
were plaster plates, for they were sharper, and had more 
uniformity in thickness. The plaster method of producing 
plates is, unfortunately, now obsolete except for type music, 
and, as already stated, although good, it was a slow and 
somewhat expensive method. Paper process plates are cheap 
(and nasty, too, sometimes, especially when used for poetry 
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works). In boating* the moiilJ, the edges, being irregular or 
broken, are liable to become liard, altliougli tlie ends of tlie 
lines may bare been packed-np first. This objection applies 
also to electrotype plates when used for tlie same class of 
.work, owing to the manner of moulding, and the evil is 
increased by the subsequent bacldng-iip of the plate to the 
standard pica thickness. For poetry the plaster process was 
really best, as the nature of its production "was in favour of 
a better impression and a sharper appearance, as before said; 
but as a matter of wear and tear electrotj2:)es are preferable, 
plaster plates coming next, and the paper process last in 
respect of durability. 

If expedition is necessary for their manufacture, the paper 
process must, of course, be resorted to; for, as an instance 
of despatch, the jdates used on the rotary machines for 
newspaper work are cast and finished in a few minutes. 

In printing stereotype plates on press, the making-ready 
is facilitated by pulling an imjiression sheet, and first under- 
laying the low parts of the plates before patching-up for the 
tymjian sheets. This is further facilitated if the mounting 
blocks are underlaid to one height in the first instance. 

In printing, whether it be type, stereotype, or other plates, 
there are certain conditions which constitute good wwk, and 
these conditions can only be realized by painstaking work- 
men. The following points are evidence of good workman- 
ship, provided the appliances, tools, and materials are good: 
'the impression must be firm without being too hard, and 
^ making-ready must be thorough and not hurried. A weak im- 
; pression is sometimes covered up by taking a larger quantity 
of ink, but this is wrong, because the ink is simply deposited 
' on to the paper, and not impressed into it, thus creating a 
tendency to ofi-set. This a.pplies to ordinary printing of 
bookwork on other than super- calendered paper. On the 
other hand, too much impression is apt to give the type a 
smashed appearance, and is most damaging to the fount 
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and disastrous to stereotype plates. In printing off, tlie 
type or plates sliould be perfectly clean, tlie roller in con- 
dition, and the distribution and rolling equal throughout. 
To complete this summary of good work, tlie following 
suggestions, which appeared in a previous volume compiled 
liy the present writer, may be thoroughly digested. 

Some Hints on Press Worh , — Do not try to correct the 
faults of hurried making-ready hy a weak impression, and 
by carrying an excess of ink to hide the weakness. Excess 
of ink fouls the rollers, clogs the type, and makes the printed 
work smear or set-off. A good print cannot be bad when 
the impression is so weak that the paper barely touches the 
ink. on the types and is not pressed against them. There 
must he force enough to transfer the ink not only on to the 
paper, but into it. A firm impression should be had, even if 
the paper be indented. The amount of impression needed will 
largely depend on the making-ready. With careful making- 
ready, impression may he light; roughly and hurriedly done, 
it must he hard. Indentation is evidence of wear of type. The 
spring and resulting friction of an elastic impression surface 
is most felt where there is least resistance — at the upper and 
low’^er ends of lines of type, where the}’^ begin to round oh:. 
It follows that the saving of time which may be ehectedby 
hurried and rough making-ready must be set against an in- 
creased wear of type. That impression is best for prevent- 
ing wear of type which is confined to its surface and never 
.overlaps its edges. But this perfect surface impressiou is 
possible only on a large forme with new type, sound, hard 
packing, and ample time for making-ready. If types are 
worn, the indentation of the paper by impression cannot be 
entirely prevented. Good press work does not depend 
entirely upon the press or machine, neither on the work- 
man, nor on the materials. .Nor will superiority in any 
one point compensate for deficiency in another: new type 
will suffer from a poor roller, and careful making-ready is 
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tlirowii away if poor ink be used. It is necessary tiiat all 
the materials shall be good, that they should be ada].-)ted 
to each other and properly used. A good workman can do 
much with poor materials, but a neglect to comply with one 
condition often produces as bad a result as the neglect 
of all. 

Printing on Glazed Surfaces . — It is well known that 
printing ink when used on glazed and enamelled paper 
dries rapidly and pulverizes easily, so that the work is more 
or less rubbed of. This is due to the fact that the paper 
absorbs up to a certain point those elements or substances 
which enter into the composition of the ink and whose 
function it is to bind together the solid elements. In con- 
sequence of this absorption the colour or lampblack rests 
like dust on the enamel and mbs of naturally with great 
facility. To obviate this inconvenience recourse is had to 
two diferent methods: either to modify the paper used or 
■ to add some ingredient to the ink which will cause it to 
adhere better. The latter is the preferable course, for it is 
the more simple. For printing on glazed or enamelled paper 
add a varnish rich in resin, such as is used for bronze 
work. This causes the colour of the ink to be somewhat 
deteriorated, but if care is taken there is not much to fear. 

To Worli Headings at Press . — Have the paper ruled to 
the desired pattern, and set up the type so that it will 
register in the compartments of the ruling prepared for it. 
Then make ready the forme and lift a sheet in, as near 
register as possible on to the tympan of the press — it is im- 
possible to work headings properly at a cylinder machine. 
Then get some very long darning needles, the longer the 
better, and stick them firmly into the tympan so that they 
are fiat to the paper. These needles, if placed as one would 
stick pins in for laying the sheets to, will guide the register, 
as they must be so placed as to hide lines of the ruling, both 
at the of side and bottom side of the tympan. 
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Centring the Lay of a Sheet . — In job work, wlien an im- 
pression is taken on tlie tjmpan, and the workman wishes 
a sheet to be printed in the centre, he has only to place the 
right edge of his paper at the right end of the printed line 
on the tympan, and mark on the sheet at the left end of 
the same line, and fold the remainder into one-half, mark- 
ing the tympan at the left edge of the sheet to be printed. 

Picks.— In working, picks, consisting of pieces of dirt 
choking up the face of a letter or letters, must be guarded 
against. The best remedy is to have the forme properly 
■washed beforehand, and to distribute the ink thoroughly 
well. 

Prices of Press Work . — Pressmen are, as a rule, paid 
by the piecework system, but there are various scales of 
charges in vogue in the different of&ces in London, and no 
fixed scheme can be relied on. The principle is, however, 
that the work is calculated by means of tokens, which are 
rei:)resented by 250 pulls, and the pidce varies according to 
the size of the printed sheet and the nature of the work. 
The token is equivalent to an “ hour”; this average being 
arrived at because it is a fair amount for two men to work 
off within that space of time when once a fair start has been 
made. If they can produce more, the standard of excellence 
not being departed from, it is of course to their advantage. 
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The ITintinjf of Illustrated Work— Care of Woodcuts— Cnttini; 
Overlays for Cut-work— The Degrees of Work in a Cut— Process' 
Line, and Half-tone Blocks— Bolling and Beating for sutllcient 
Colour— Specimen of Cut printed without and with Overlay. 

A lthough wood engraving as an art is almost ex- 
tinct, woodcut printing, wlietlier on the liand-i3res.s or 
on power machine, is capable of a large amount of treat- 
ment. To bring out the degrees of light and shade of an 
illustration which has much work in it is a task which re- 
quires a great deal of experience; in fact, the workman 
should possess some artistic qualification to appreciate and 
to give effect to the artist’s design. To print a wood-block 
correctly, the system of overlaying must be adonted. This 
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illustrations are printed from woodcuts, tliey siioiild be 
cleaned witli turpentine and wiped carefully witli a rag — 
water must not be used; if left on the hand-press for a.ny 
length of time, they should be run underneath the platen 
with the tjmpan first turned down. Sometimes it is well to 
pull the bar over and fasten it with a slight impression on. 
In the event of the cuts warping or twisting, a good plan 
is to lay them face downwards on something damp and run 
them in under the press, leaving them overnight with a 
small amount of impression on. 

In preparing an overlay, the engraver’s proof should be ob- 
tained when possible, or, in the case of process blocks, the 
original drawing or photograph, as these very greatly assist 
the 'workman in bringing out details, and at the same time 
giving prominence to the parts required. It is quite possible 
to give two different effects to any cut by the system of 
overlaying, if the meaning of the picture cannot be readily 
grasped; therefore it is very advisable to work by some 
proof or copy in cutting out. The same amount of delicacy 
cannot always be realized in printing as in an engraver’s 
proof. Perhaps the latter is taken singly, with a very special 
ink, and burnished up by hand to give the necessary differ- 
ence in light and shade-even the excess of ink, in light 
tints, sometimes being partly wiped off. However, the 
India proof should be copied as far as practicable in the 
making-ready. 

The work in a cut, assuming it is landscape, may consist of 
three degrees as regards depth, solids, light tints, and 
medium — the foreground usually being the more solid, and 
the background the lighter work, the intermediate part form- 
ing the medium shade. This is a general rule, but objects 
in the background have sometimes to be brought forward 
by nieaus of overlaying, and the reverse applies to the fore- 
ground, in which case it is requisite to cut away. Distance 
must always be allowed for in looking at a picture; this can 
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be increased or decreased in a verj great measure hj per- 
severance in tlie art of overlaying. It is an important thing, 
too, that rottenness of impression should not be mistaken 
for light tints, as frequently in cutting away the workman 
is liable to take too much. All the work must bo there, and, 
as befoie said, there is a distinction to be drawn between 
lightness and rottenness or broken lines. If the artist or 
engraver desired the latter, he would not go to the trouble 
of cutting work which was not to appear. Let your work be 
sharp and sound, even if very light. This is a great feature 
in woodcut printing. In cutting away lights skiver or peel 
away the thickness of paper, and do not make a straight 
deep cut or the e:ffect will be too sudden. Vignetted work 
is particularly dijfhcult in this respect, and these remarks 
chiefly apply to this kind of work. 

Gutting overlays . — To commence with the overlay: imll 
three or four good sound flat impressions, with not too much 
ink, on a hard kind of paper — cream wove is preferable, say 
about 24 lb. large post; do not use a laid paper by any 
chance. When this has been done, they should be put 
aside to dry. Four is an advisable number to pull in case 
of accident, but three only will be really required for most 
cuts. The object now is to blend the three impressions into 
one overlay, by cutting away certain parts of each and 
pasting together. Let the paste be good and strong, but 
of a thin consistency, otherwise the delicacy of your work 
will be impaired. Take one of the pulls, and treat this as 
numbei one, or foundation for the whole. In this one all 
the light tints may be carefully cut oufc-~»not abruptly, but 
in a gradatory manner — by using the knife in a slanting 
direction, and consulting the engraver’s proof for diflerences 
of light and shade. When this has been done thoroughly, 
the second pull can be adapted for the solids, by cutting 
these parts out very clearly and sharply; the edges of these 
need not be cut out so slopingly, but great care must be 
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taken in pasting tliese pieces on, that they fit exactly on 
to the corresponding portion of the first impression cnt 
out, because, if by any means they shift, the whole labour 
expended on the overlay is wasted. If the paste is not suf- 
ficiently tenacious, the pieces are likely to move in print- 
ing, and the result may be disastrous to the appearance of 
the cut. Number three of the pulls may be treated thus: 
cut away the light parts, and retain the solids and medium. 
In cutting out the last part of this pull the medium parts 
should be softened down in the cut by slanting the knife. 
To obviate hai'dness on the edges of the illustration, the 
overlay, when all has been pasted together, may be rubbed 
down slightly, or even skivered. These three thicknesses 
will be sufficient for most blocks; difficult cuts may have 
four, if there is a broad difference between the depths of 
shade comprised in the illustration. Before putting the over- 
lays on, if the cuts are printed with type, the blocks should 
be underlaid so as to bring them up to a very slightly 
higher level than the type. In fastening the overlays up, 
after the remainder of the making-ready has been performed, 
great care must be taken that they are pasted down in their 
exact position. When they have been fixed, and a trial sheet 
has been pulled, they can be further humoured and touched 
up. Overlays should be preserved, packed up, and labelled, 
because, in the case of reprints, much valuable time and 
expense are saved by using them again. 

Frocess blocks in line as distinct from half-tone blocks 
are generally of a more sketchy nature^ and very good 
specimens of photo blocks with resi^ect to fineness and de- 
tails of work have been produced. Special i>apers, as regards 
finish, are even more necessary for these than for woodcuts, 
owing to the little depth in the face of the blocks, and dry 
super-calendered papers are the most suitable for their 
proper production. Very frequently more effect is got out 
of a flat jmll, supposing it has been first carefully levelled, 
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than bj an elaborate overlay. The chief points are to give 
sharpness to the fine lines, and firmness to the solids" A 
sharp and hard impression, with a suitable paper and good 
ink, is required. In printing these the original drawing, 
from which the block is made, is a good guide in makiiio-- 
ready. As dry paper is used for these process cuts, a good 
drying ink, to work clean, is necessary. For woodcuts the 
same kind of paper is used, but plate paper, or woodcut 
(semi-plate) paper, is perhaps more frequently in demand 
for this class of work. 

Half-tone hhcJcs are more in evidence than ever, and here 
again little or no overlay is required provided the under- 
laying is first attacked in a workmanlike manner. All these 
blocks should be made perfectly type high all over because, 
if done unequally, the block would rock. Some printers 
prefer that the cut should be a trifle higher than the type, 
but if too high the type would then suffer. If overiay- 
ing is requisite, use the best and thinnest possible tissue, 
for the tones already exist in such pictures and require but 
little emphasizing if properly treated as suggested in the 
early stages of making-ready. It is absolutely necessary 
that a suitable ink and the pro|)er kind of paper be em- 
ployed, otherwise the labour is in vain. Unfortunately the 
so-called art ” papers are somewhat objectionable ^joth 
in handling and to the eyesight, but there is no getting 
away from the fact that such paper does give the best 
effect if brilliancy and definition are required. Unsuitable 
paper and ink yield poor results, such as flatness and want 
of life in the illustration. 

Frinting heavy cuts,— In hand-press work it is necessary 
to beat the cuts with the roller in order to impart the neces- 
sary amount of ink. It requires some skill to perform this 
properly if the blocks are placed in the midst of type. On 
machine, exceptionally heavy cuts are sometimes made a 
separate working. 
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Bxam;pleH of woocUut printing , — For tlie sake of com- 
parison we give overleaf two illustrations. Fig. 1 38 is simply 
a Hat pull witliout any making-ready whatever, and fig. 184 
is printed with an overlay of three pieces cut out and pasted 
together. These prints are taken from two separate electro- 
types of the same wood-block. If these different iin])res- 
sions are carefully studied, the result of overlaying will be 
seen. The exact details of each overlay cannot be shown 
in print— at least, not in any cut with a fair amount of work. 
The difference, however, between two prints, one overlaid and 
the other not, is sufficiently marked to give some idea of 
effect. 

A competent person who has an appreciation of pictorial 
effect can always obtain much better results from a woodcut or 
process block than one who is not gifted with some amount 
of taste, though the latter may labour at it, and spend con- 
siderably more time over it. 

Let it then be remembered that the second specimen 
shown overleaf has been executed simply with three thick- 
nesses in overlaying, a little subsequent finisbing being ap- 
plied when placed in position. Some cuts of more elaborate 
nature as regards light and shade may take four or even 
five thicknesses, but three are sufficient for an average cut. 
Moreover, it is best to avoid so many distinct and separate 
pieces, as the impression of any great thickness on the sur- 
face of the cut has a damaging, or at least depreciating, 
effect on the block itself after any large number has been 
struck off*. 

Rolling the paper, before as well as after printing, im- 
proves the appearance of illustrations^ But the paper need 
not be glazed in the first instance if it has already a good 
mill-finish, because rolling, unless carefully done, is apt to set 
up an unnatural surface to the paper, which detracts from 
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Fig. 134. wooDOUT pkikted with overlay. 









CHAPTEE XXIII 


Colour Work— Three-Colour Printing— Method of Printing hy Un- 
derlaying and Skeleton Formes—Hiiits on Colour— Selection of 
Colours to Harmonize— Register of Colour Work— Bronze Work 
and appliances for same— Some Remarks on Bronze Printing. 

C OLOUE work, in either printing department, is an 
important branch. Colour ^^rvntincj, in a general way, 
as far as letterpress is concerned, is confined to works printed 
in any one colour, usually expressed as being in mono- 
chrome, or books which are rubricated, or have a red line 
or border round the pages. 

Three-colour or trichromatic printing, obtained by the use 
of the three primary colours, is cpiite another method, and 
as this process is now much used for the illustration of 
books and other work, we give in the next chapter some 
account of the methods employed in that class of printing. 

There are two methods in practice for ordinary colour 
woi'k, ie., either by underlaying or by printing from a 
second or ‘‘skeleton” forme-^the latter being adopted where 
there is much of a second colour to print, the former when 
there are only a few lines here and there. This has been 
explained before in the part devoted to colour work in the 
composing department. For the rubricating of religious 
works a red of a vermilion hue is desirable, and a pinky red 
is to be avoided. Other colours, of course, are dependent 
on taste; but whatever be selected, let the colours be good, 
not dirty, and always work them on a slab of marble or 
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poreelain, as iron lias a tencleiicj to destroy the beauty of the 
colour. Eed ink must not be applied to elects types unless 
brass- or nickel-faced, because copper has a chemical effect 
on that particular colour, turning it almost black, or dirty, 
after a few impressions. ^ is a good, but 

somewhat slow, method of obviating this particular diffi- 
culty: 

Med Inh printing from j&Zec^ro^jpes.—Take one ounce of 
prepared gold size and a quarter of an ounce of the “ lake- 
brilliant ” of Cornelissen, and grind them well together 
with a muller. Then roll the electro with this preparation 
and let it stand for twelve hours, when it will be found 
as hard as stone, and the vermilion may be printed from 
the plate without the least injury to the block or the bril- 
liancy of the colour. 

If other than red and black are used, see that the colours 
harmonize well, whether two or more kinds, for even two 
colours may be antagonistic to each other. The laws of har- 
mony are fixed and must be studied. The following rules 
may be consulted: 

Hints on Colour , — Yellow and carmine or deep red pro- 
duce scarlet or vermilion; carmine and blue produce deep 
lilac, violet, and purple ; carmine, yellow, and black produce 
a rich brown ; yellow and black, a bronze green ; yellow, blue, 
and black, deep green; carmine and white, pink of any shade; 
ultramarine, white, and carmine, deep tones of lilac; violet 
and white, pale lilac or lavender; cobalt and white, lively 
pale blue; and Chinese blue, deep bronze blue, clmome, pale 
lemon, any tone of emerald green. Amber is made from 
pale yellow, chrome, and carmine. Eed brown is made from 
burnt umber and scarlet lake. Light brown is made from 
burnt sienna shading with lake. Blue and black are made 
from deep blue or deep black. Salmon is made from burnt 
sienna and oi'ange, shading with white. On the next page 
are given certain combinations of colours. 
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TWO COLOURS WHICH HARMONIZE WELL. 


Scarlet red and <leep green. 
Light Idixe and deep red. 
Orange and violet. 

Yellow and bine. 
lUack and light green. 

Dark and light blue, 
(’annine and emerald. 

Ked and black. 

Black and warm brown. 
Violet and light rose. 


Cliocolate and bright blue. 
Maroon and warm green. 
Chocolate and pea-green. 
Claret and buff. 

Violet and pale green. 

Deep bine and golden l-'rovni 
Deep red and gray. 

Deep bine and pink. 

Maroon and deep bine. 
Black and warm green. 


THREE COLOURS. 


Orange, black, and light blue. 
Liglit salmon, dark green, and 
scarlet. 

Brown, light orange, and pur- 
ple. 


Dark brown, orange yellow, iuid 
blue. 

Crimson lake, greenish yellow, 
and black. 

Bed, yellow, and bine. 


FOUR COLOURS. 


Black, green, dark red, and si- 
enna. 

Scarlet, dark green, lavender, 
and black. 


Ultramarine or cobalt blue, 
vermilion, bronze green, and 
lilac. 

Sienna, blue, red, and black. 


We add here some further remarks on the choice of 
colours: 

The Selection of Colours . — The following table will be 
found useful in choosing the various tints, as, by examining 
them in the order here given, the eye will at once detect 
the slightest diff:erenees of shade. To refresh the eye 


Look at Greens hefon 

3 choosing Reds. 

,, Blues 

,, Oranges. 

,, Violets 

,, Yellows. 

, , Reds 

,, Greens. 

,, Oranges 

,, . Blues. 

,, Yello-ws 

,, Violets. 

,, Tints 

,, Browns. 

, , Browns 

,, Tints. 


Register is an important item in colour work. Extra 
points can be used, in the shape of the paste-points already 
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mentioned, made of drawing-pins, pushed tkrougli the tvm- 
pan from inside, and pasted over on the back with ]>aper 
in order to prevent them from shifting. The liol.es made 
by these points are very line and ai'e not so consphaioiis 
as the ordinary points, the pins of which are generally 
larger. Four points used of this character will insure greater 
accuracy. 

Bronze worlc conies under the general head of colour 
work. The bronzes can be obtained of gold and silver. The 
part to be printed is rolled and pulled with an almost colour- 
less varnish preparation, the bronze then being applied with 



Fig. 135. bkonze bucsh. 


wadding, and the superfluous metal brushed oft with the 
same piece. They should receive a further cleansing after- 
wards with a fresh piece of the material. The bronze portion 
of a forme should be printed first, as the bronze is likely 
to adhere to any part of a sheet printed in another colour 
if it has not had time to dry. This is the old way of per- 
forming the operation, and is satisfactory for small and 
occasional work, 

Bnmze fi made recently, with 

a receptacle to hold the powder, which is liberated as tlie 
brush passes over the required part. The proper amount 
can be regulated by the use of the screw at the end of 
the brush. This powder is injurious when inhaled to any 
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up,^ as it gets rid of tlie somewhat granulated appearance 
which bronze always gives as distinct from leaf prmting. 
The latter method is not usually adopted in letterpress 
printing. 

Another method is the following: 

How to improve Bronze printing . — Bronze work is very 
seldom thoroughly satisfactory. Its failure, as a rule, rests 
in the inability to fix it firmly on the paper. Of course 
rolling is the most reliable remedy, but if you do not 


extent, and a kind of respirator is necessary if much work 
has to be done, as the, bronze has a tendency to float about. 

Mechanical appliances have also been lately introduced, 
adapted for bronze work in large quantities. An illustra- 
tion is here given, .fig. 136. The sheets are fed in at one 
end as in a rolling machine, and are turned out at the other 
end bronzed, 

Eolling is a decided improvement in bringing the bronze 


Fig. 136. BRONZING MACHINE. 
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litippeii to have a rolling macliine, or tlie inclination to in- 
Yost in one, adopt the following method; Work the forme 
with gold size and ap2>ly the bronze in the nsual wav; when 
the number required is completed, si nqdy take all the rollers 
off the machine, clean the forme, but do not disturb it, and 
run the sheets through the machine again off the clean 
forme. The appearance of the work is greatly imj^roved by 
this process, but it is needful that the lay on each occasion 
should be accurately made. 

It may be mentioned here that there are various regula- 
tions issued under recent provisions of the Factory Act 
which apply to those offices where much bronze j^rinting 
is carried on, and a perusal of those 2:)rovisions is recom- 
mended. 
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TJiree-Coloiir or Trichromatic Printing’— The Dissecting Filters— 
The Need of really good Blocks— Siii table Inks— Workiiig-oir— 
Paper necessary for Printing-olf—Siiggestions. 

A S already explained, the art of three-colour printiug,— 
i jL termed trichromatic printing in a general way, is a 
method very mnch in fashion just now. That it has been 
much improved on during recent years cannot be denied, and 
commercially it is a success, but artistically, perhaps, not so, 
although there are enthusiasts who claim for it perfection. 
Without doubt it has obtained almost high-water mark in 
the reproduction of certain subjects, but we hesitate our- 
selves in claiming for it absolute perfection, for no mech- 
anical means of reproduction can hope to rival in ail its 
beauties the full effect of a painted picture, whether in oils 
or in water-colour, although, we do admit that some very 
good effects are obtained by this method of reproduction. 

With great care proofs may give almost faithful results, 
but absolute fidelity in comparison with the original cannot 
be guaranteed in bulk, when the subject is on machine, and 
in course of running off* a large number of copies. More or 
less of any one of three pigments is apt to upset the proi)er 
balance of colours, and thus alter the effect as a whole. 

The I'esearches of Ives and others in the field of photo- 
graphic optics have demonstrated that it is possible to 
construct photographic positives which will discriminate be- 
tween natoal colours. The j^hotographer does this by mak- 
ing negatives in register on specially prepared sensitive 
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plates, so arranged that each one shall autotnatically select 
only a sympathetic colour, and I'eject any other. In this 
way a negative may be obtained from any object which 
shall reproduce only so much of it as is yellow, another sliall 
reproduce the red, and another the blue. If half-tone blochs 
are ma<le from these and are printed in pigments correspond- 
ing as closely as possible with the coloui*s selected hj the 
respective negative filters, a fairly satisfactory result may 
be obtained. It is clear, however, that any such result is an 
approximation only, and its success depends largely upon 
the character of the subject to be reproduced. 

In practice, coloured films or fluid tanh s are used as light 
filters. They are used in conjunction with the lens, and the 
function they discharge is to absorb rays of similar coloured 
light and to permit the passage through the lens on to the 
sensitive negative plate only of complementary light rays. 
So three negatives are made, one of which gives all the red 
transmitted from the original, another all the yellow, and 
the third all the blue, and these can be either continuous 
tone negatives from which positive transparencies are made 
to he used in the subsequent production of the screen nega- 
tives, or the screen negatives may be made directly from 
the original. 

Just as with half-tone blocks intended for printing in 
one colour the gradations of light and shade are expressed 
by means of dots, the size of which is primarily determined 
by the quantity of light transmitted to the sensitive negative 
plate, and to a lesser extent by their subsequent reduction in 
area during the process of fine etching, so in the case of half- 
tone blocks intended for colour printiug it will be noticed 
that in the first instance far more of each colour is found 
than is necessary to obtain the desired result. There must 
be no saperimposition of colour, otherwise a degraded 
and muddy print results, but the process worker will have 
arranged his screens at such angular distances for the 
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respective colours that no decrease in the Iraninosity of 
colour arises from the intercrossing of the rows of dots. 

For work of commercial character it is admirably adapted, 
but, as indicated, one must not expect absolute fidelity in 
the reproduction of works of art. Full credit must, however, 
be given to all concerned in this class of work for the results 
obtained so far. In the first place, it is essential that really 
good blocks be produced, and this initial difficulty is one 
very largely dependent on the photographer and his appli- 
ances, in dissecting the various colours. The next important 
thing is the ink employed, and it seems to be an open 
question as to what precise three shades of yellow, red, and 
blue constitute the real three primary colours. 

Every process firm has its own colour scheme of analysis 
to which certain pigments correspond, and the printer 
should be careful to ascertain exactly what ink and what 
particular make of ink has been used in pulling the colour 
proofs, and if he has to work more than one subject on 
the same sheet he ought to satisfy himself that the same 
colour scheme has been applied to their production, other- 
wise endless trouble is in store for him. 

That these inks should be good, full bodied, permanent, 
and absolutely transparent, goes without saying; for if they 
were in any way opaque the results would be disastrous. 
The printer should not attempt to make these colours for 
himself, but purchase them of any firm making a speciality 
of these inks. Let him use the best kind, for any other 
quality only means trouble, vexation, and disappointment 
in the end. The introduction of aniline colours into inks is 
but a snare and delusion. They certainly impai't brilliancy 
for the time being, but they will not retain permanently 
their brightness, for these colours are of the fugitive order. 

The making-ready of these blocks for printing requires 
much the same treatment as that accorded to the ordinary 
half-tone illustration, good register being an all-important 
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factor ill tlie satisfactory printing of tliree-colour work. 
Again, it is important that one colour should he fairly set 
and dry before another is superimposed on it. If, liowcver, 
the first or second printing is allowed to stand too long, a 
difficulty of another kind is created, and the precise psycho- 
logical moment is best realized by actual experience of a 
practical nature, rather than by any rule of thumb. 

Paper forms another important element in the success- 
ful working of this process. The blocks being screen-made 
and of an extremely fine and graduated grain, the so-called 
art papers are necessary if brilliancy of effect is desired. 
This, of course, is a point to be striven for; otherwise, the 
results will be disappointing by the completed picture turn- 
ing out flat and lifeless. 

The best shades of inks for the purpose are (cif.) primrose 
yellow, (h) crimson red, (e) cyan blue for the three primary 
colours. By the use of these inks, and given properly dis- 
sected blocks with the necessary tones, the secondary and 
tertiary colours will be obtained by careful working. As will 
be seen from the accompanying simple colour chart, fig. 137, 
the superimposition or overlapping of the three primaries, 
yellow, red, and blue, gives orange, green, and violet as 
secondaries. Citron, russet, and olive are the tertiary col- 
ours, the other divisions following in the natural order ; all 
of which may be saddened or diluted by the addition of gray 
and white in their composition. The usual order of working 
is, (a-) yellow, (5) red, and (c) blue. 

Eor further information on this subject, which is an ab- 
sorbing one, the student is referred to special text books 
giving fuller details. It must, however, be borne in mind 
that to insure the best results in printing, the blocks must 
be carefully made in the first instance; secondly, the ink 
must be good and pure; and the paper must be suitable. 

Griven all these conditions, and the necessary experience, 
the printer should he able to turn out fairly good work. 
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Motive Power: Steam, Gas, Oil, M’ater, and Eleetrieity— Beam 
Honzontal, and Vertical Steam Enj^dnes— Sliaftiim-,' Pti.^mi-s’ 
Speed 1 alleys, brackets etc., for Driving Purposes-HoriSmtal 
and \ ertical Gms and Oil Engine.s— Suction Gas J’lant— Electric 
Motors. 

B EPOEE commencing the important section devoted to 
machine printing, motive power must first be con- 
sidered. This power is derived from several different 
sources, viz., steam, gas, oil, water, and electricity. The first 
IS the best for driving a large number of machines; for a few 
gas IS admirably adapted, even if two or three engines are. 
aid down. Water power is used in two ways, according 
0 circumstances; in the country a jmssing stream can be 
utilized, and machinery driven by the water-wheel— a sys- 
tem applied to other factories at the water’s edge. Another 
form of water-power is the Backus motor, but this is only 
available for very small requirements, as the pressure of 
water lu town supplied by the different companies is not 

equal to an j great demand. 

Smce^this work was first written, in 1890, electricity has, 

come very largely into use 

r -y — - |)ower. One 

adapted both for small and large 
le may be driven independently, 
otor. By this means a certain 


as was foretold in that edition, ^ 

not only for lightiug purposes, but also for 
great advantage is that it is 
offices, because every maehin< 
each one having its own mr 




equal size. Before placing an engine, a perfectly sound 
foundation must be secured for it; therefore it is best to 
Lave it in tlie basement, to obviate any vibration in driving. 
The boiler (Cornish ones are more usually adopted) should 
be situated as near as possible to it, because steam does 
not lose so much force in passing from the boiler to the 
engine if there is only a short distance to travel. The differ- 
ent steam engines may be classified as follows; (a) beam, 





Fig. 139. hoe 




STEAM ENGINES 


comb i 11 6 d T e r t i ( • ; 1 1 


a large luimber 


oi: iiiacliiiies liave to be driven, and partieularly if tliev are 
of different kinds. Tliis diilerence in cliaraeter of niacliiiie 
— cylindrical or platen impression — must l)e allowed for 
by (iounter-sliafting, otherwise an equal power wall not be 
maintained if driven frt)m the main shaft. If there are niiinv 
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iiiacliiDCS of platen make, drive tliem from a counter- sb aft, 
tiiat is, a small shaft connected by a band from the main. 
These engines consume rather more fuel, and are more ex- 
pensive than the other kinds, but are recoiiimended for 
steadiness in driving and for greater power. 

The horizontal engine, 139, comes next; this is, per- 
haps, in more general use, as it occupies less room than that 
of the beam kind, and is sufficient for ordinary requireiiieiits. 
In very large offices, where a beam engine is used, a hori- 
zontal engine is advisable as a reserve in case of a break- 
down. It is also as well to have an additional boiler for 
the same purpose. 

Another reason for placing these in the basement is be- 
cause they can be farther apart from the machine- room, 
even if the basement is used for machinery, because the 
atmosphere of a boilex"-room is not conducive to the comfort 
of the employes, the care of rollers, or other conditions aifect- 
ing good work; but, on the other hand, it must once more 
be borne in mind that the engine too far removed is a dis- 
advantage, because, with long belts in driving, j^ower is 
lost to some extent. 

Two other varieties, the vertical, fig. 140, and the comhiued 
engine and boiler, fig. 141, are handy for smaller power, and 
where only limited space is at command. The same remarks 
apply to the table engine for still smaller jjower and space. 

When fixing on the position of the engine, choose a dry 
situation ; it is also important that the boiler should be 
examined occasionally, the flues and tubes being kept quite 
clear and clean. Governors and steam-gauges should ]>e 
tested periodically to insure perfect safety. The incrustation 
which forms inside the boiler must be removed from time 
to time. There are many adjuncts for the j)urpose of econo- 
mizing fuel; two important ones are, first, the covering of 
the boiler and steam-pipes with a coating of s|)ecial composi- 
tion which keeps the heat in and reduces the temperature 
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of the boiler-house aud engine-room very coiisiderabl v, and 
the other an apparatus for the autoinatie pumping into the 
boiler of hot water instead of cold; this in itself is a great 
saving, as the existing quantity of steam in the boiler is not 
depreciated when a fresh su 2 :)ply is taken in. 

Bliaftmij, riggers,eiG , — Before leaving the subject of steam 
we append a few illustrations, fig. 142, on the next page, of 
the different parts used in connection with the driving power. 

Lubricators.— A good one is the needle 
Inhricator, fig. 143; it can easily be at- 
tached, and requires little attention. 

With these appliances and the aid of 
belting the necessary power can be im- 
l^arted to the machinery. In driving by 
steam, good stoking is another important 
matter as regards the amount of fuel con- 
sumed. The care of a boiler is also a 
consideration, in minimizing the risk of 
explosion; therefore it is requisite to ap- 
point a reliable and practical man to look 
after these engines and boilers. Another 
point is the coal used; smokeless Welsh 
is the best undoubtedly, as it burns better and the flues aud 
tubes do not require so much attention. 

Gas motors of various kinds— both horizontal and vertical, 
and up to any power, estimated by ‘‘man,” “brake,” or 
“horse” — are in the market. In laying down engines, either 
gas or steam, power should be in excess of what is actually 
required, so as to be amply provided. For small ofiices one 
hoise-power beyond the normal quantity is advised, whilst 
for larger offices two, three, or even four horse-power in ex- 
cess of actual requmement should be ordered. In the case 
of steam, the capabilities of the boiler as regards the pressure 
of steam must be regulated according to the horse-po'wer of 
the engine. 
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s engines, tlie “Otto ” is a serviceable one for driving 
;er quantities of limited macliinery — the horizontal 
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ITG. 144. HORIZONTAL 0 AS ENGIXK. 

to the fly-wheel. These engines should be kept 
clenn : therefore the covering in is suggested, 
reckoned one of the safest and most reliable 


scrupulously 
The Otto is 
engines pro- 

polled by gas which have been offered to the trade. The 
most recent machines of this make are much improved in 
various details which add to the efficiency of the engine and 
also reduce the consumption of gas. 

Gas engines have recently been much improved in design, 
and take up far less space than formerly. They can he made 
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' ' , . . 

to run almost noiselessly, and, provided they are well loolved 

after and not seriously overloaded, will prove to be one of 
tile most economical and convenient forms of driving. 

Electric ignition is now very generally fitted, and it is 
possible to start an engine in about a minute. This kind 
of engine needs practically no attention, and can be Icdt for 
hours together even when the producer gas plant is used. 

In addition to the above, the power has been very 
materially increased; for instance, an engine of the size 
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originally called i h.p. nominal, but now called K 
in 1880 gave 1 h.p. actual or brake; in 1890 it gave 1 1 h.p., 
ill 1895 2i h.p., in 1900 Bj, and at the present time 4 brake 
li.p., and this addition to the power has been obtained with- 
out any increase in the first cost of the engine. 

In some parts of the world crude oil is a cheaper fiu 
than eitlier coal or gas; in such eases the Oil Engine, 

145, is the type adopted. These engines arc worked on the 
‘‘ Otto ” principhL 
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The following table gives the cost of riiimiug 
eiigiue witli various fuels: 

rrjOK. COS' 

Town Gas 2s. per l,0f)0 feet . 

Iteliiied Oil .... 7(1. per pilloii . . 

;W. ]>er gallon . . , 

Antliracite Coal , . 256*. ])er ton . . . , 

III larger installations, saj 12 brake li.p., it w 
put down a gas engine to work with its own j) 
plant, riiis would effect a still further economy 
in those eases where coke is easily procurable 
frequently bo obtained at 15,9. per ton, which is 
to 12 brake h.p. for a jiennj. 

With regard to Suction Gas Plants wliere coal 
of power, producer gas used in gas engines is tl 
the most economical. Many different types of 
made, to use anthracite, coal, coke, lignite or ind 
any fuel. It is only attempted here, however, ^ 
Crossley’s suction nhmt. which 
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inediaioly ])elow the firegrate, and in tliis pit tlie steam and 
air used in tlie gas making process mix before passing to- 
gether through the fii'e. On the top of the producer will be 
noticed a feeding hopper, through ■which the fuel is intro- 
dueed. Around the cylindrical bell,” defining the depth 
of fuel in the producer, is formed the “well” of the saturator 
or boiler. Cold water is introduced into the bottom of this 
well and fills the rest of the saturator to a level defined by 
an overfioAY pipe. The saturator is shaped like a fiat dish 
extending to the outside shell of the producer. This disli 
lia.s a SiU’ies of baffle plates on its under surface which form 
passages tlirough whi(di the hot gas has to pass, giving up 
its heat to tlio wat(n' ])efore going to the coke-scrubbers to 
be (deaned. Two vertical steam-pi}>es form the connection 
between the saturator and superheaters. 

Producer gas is obtained by passing air and steam 
through incandescent fuel. Two sim]>le reactions take 
pla<'.e ex|U’essed hy: 

..C' + 0. = ,C0 

6 + H ,0 - CO 4 - H., 

That is to say, the oxygen of the air combines with the 
carbon of the fuel to form carbon monoxide, and the steam 
together with more carbon forms more of the monoxide 
and free hydrogen. In addition to this a certain amount of 
marsh gas, CH 4 and carbon dioxide, COo, are formed, so 
that the ultimate composition of the gas is — combustibles 
CO, Ao, and CH 4 , diluted with the non- combustibles 00 w 
and No. 

In the suction plant, here described, the requisite steam 
is raised in the saturator mentioned above by extracting 
the heat of tiie gas as it passes from the fire. All such 
])hints to be economical must work on the “regenerative” 
principle. The older form of producer, in which even for 
small sizes a steam boiler was required, cooled the gas be- 
fore sending it to the engine, by passing it through the 
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atmosplieric coolers, or, in other words, coal was first burued 
under a boiler to add heat that was finally wasted. 

Pig. 146 shows a combination of gas engine and suction 
gas plant and serves to illustrate the extreme simpilicitv of 
a standard arrangement and the small space occupied by a 
complete installation. 

A further great advantage in this producer is the form- 
ation of tlie grate with the pjit below it. By this means anv 
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Ksioiially. In some parts, where coal is not available, cluir- 
eoal, coke, cotton seed, coco-nnt husks, inealie cobs, wood 
ivfuse, or any such fuel may be used. 

Elect ncity, as already said, is much in favour, for its 
advantages are many. One advantage is that a number of 
small machines may be driven in a group from one motor 
by the aid of a counter- shaft, whilst the larger machines, 
often of a varying size and diifering requirement of power, 
may be driven by separate motors, fig. 147,. which dispenses 
with a deal of unnecessary and frequently dangerous shaft- 
ing and belting. This 

Besides, it must not 

be forgotten that a electric motor. 

certain amount of power is lost by the fact of having to 
drive a shaft, sometimes a heavy one, even if electricity is 
employed, and one motor lias to do duty iii driving several 
hu’ge machines. 

The first cost of a good motor will compare favourably 
with that of gas engines or other forms of motive power. 
As they have very few w'eariiig parts, with ordinary care in 
handling the cost of repairs is not a large item. 

They occupy little fioor-space, and develop a large amount 
of ]) 0 'wer ill proportion to size and weight. A motor of r> brake 
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li.p. will occu])y a floor-space of only about three by two 
feet, and weigh about 400 lb. These figures relate to 
machines running at average speed. Where belt- drive is 
desired and no floor-space is available, the motor can be 
easily fixed to ceiling or walls. 

For direct gearing to presses a motor is unequalled by any 
other form of power, and with a little care in design can be 
so installed that it takes up a very small space outside the 
press. They also run with very little or no noise or vibration . 
The last point is of great importance where there is difficulty 
in putting in a solid foundation, because the attachment of 
direct motors obviates the need for such. 

With rega,rd to control, motors can be started and stopped 
almost instantaneously, so they need only be worked when 
actually required, thus saving the waste which other power 
sometimes causes, owing to the time occupied in starting 
which means some loss. They can also be easily regulated 
to give very large speed variations if required. 

Recently the push button system of control has been 
much develo[)ed. By this means the actual starting and 
stopping of the motor is quite automatic, and the plant is 
operated entirely by the pressing of buttons. 

Current can now be largely obtained for power purposes 
at twopence per unit, in some cases for less (one unit == 1-34 
h.p. for one hour). A good motor, with care, has an efficiency 
of certainly 80 per cent., so that running costs are low. 

For driving rotary newspaper machines electricity is 
rapidly taking the place of all other forms of power. The 
principal advantages in this case are the ease with which 
a slow “ inching ” speed for making ready can be obtained, 
and the slow and steady manner in which the machines 
can be gradually run up in speed from, say, 6 revolutions 
to 600 revolutions per minute of the printing cylinder, thus 
obviating the risk of breaking the paper in starting. The 
]msh button system can be adopted so that the machine may 
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2()0 

]>e started, stopped, aud, 

if desired. 

speeded up or down 

from any iiuiiiber of points 

These buttons can be connected 

i so as to riiiff a bell a few seconds before the inaeliine starts. 

We are indebted to Mr. 

Howard Marryat, M.I.E.E., for 

1 tbe following tables showing the liorse power required for 

' motor driving, together with the average speed in running. 
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1 WHARFEDALES 


Name of Machine. 

Maximum 
size of sheet 
printed. 

Horse 

Power. 

Impressions 
per hour. 

f Demy Folio 

17-35 X ID- 

M 

2,(M)0-3,000 

1,000-2,400 

* ( 'rown 

‘20 xlo 

i-1 

j Demy ... ... 

22r X 17^ 

“ 1 

1,400-2,200 

1 K-oyal 

27)“ X 20 

1 -D, 

1,27)0-1,900 

I Double Crown 

:io x20 

1 -2 

1, 250-1, 9(K) 

1 Double Demy 

37) x22J 

2 -3 

1,100-1,700 

! Double Royal 

1 (piad Crown 

40 x 27> 

2 -4 

1,050-1,000 

40 x30 

2 -4 

l,()(M)-l,7)00 

Extra Quad Crown 

45 x30 

3 -4 

1,000-1, 500 

((),uad Demy 

47) X 35 

3 -5 

950-1,400 

Extra (piad Dcuin 

7)( ) X 37 

4 -5 

950-1,400 

] (^buul Royal 

50 x40 

4 -0 

900-1,300 

f Extra (}\md lioyal 

57) X 42 

4 -0 

900-1,300 

i’ Eduht ( 'rown 

00 x40 

5 -0 

800-1,200 

^ Extra Eio’Iit Crown 

05 X 40 

5 4) 

750-1,100 

Eight Demy 

70 X 45 

5 -S 

550- 8(M) 

M I E H L E T WO-REVOLUTT( )N 


Name of Machine. 

Maximum 
.size of .sheet 
printed. 

Horse 

J*ower. 

Impressions 
per hour. 

No. 3 

30 x43 

, 4 

2,200 

,, I 

30 x52 

4 

2,000 

: „ 00 

40 X 55 

5 

1,900 

' ,, oooo 

42 x60 

. 5 

1,700 

PER FECTING MACHIN ES 


/ Name of Machine. 

Maximum 
size of sheet 
prill ted- 

Horse 

Power. 

lmi>ressions 
per Iwair. 

Double Demy 

Double Royal 

35 x22r 

2 -4 

1,050-1, GOO 

40 x25‘^ 

3 -4 

1,000-1,500 

<^^ua(l Crown 

40 x30 

3 -5 

950-1,450 

Quad Demy 

45 x35 

4 -0 

950-1,400 

Quad Royal 

Eight Crown 

50 X 40 

5 -8 

900-1,300 

00 x40 

6 -10 

800-1,200 

i * 







MACHINE PRINTING 
CHAPTER XXVI 

Mficlniio Printing — Methods of Impression, Platen and (Cylindrical 
—Plassilication of Printing Machines — Some Hints on Laying- 
down Machines as regards Foundation and Light- Cleanliness 
and Luhrication-~Sy stems of Making-ready by Hard and Soft 
Impression. 

I ]Sr dealing with this subject it must not be forgotten that 
our mission was to describe more particularly those 
machines used in relation to bookwork, but the appliances 
in use for jobbing or newspaper work also claim attention. 

Since this work was first issued there have been many 
improvements made in all classes of printing machinery, and 
]>articnlarly those of the two-revolution character, of which 
more will be said later on. 

Printing by mechanical means is now effected by two 
methods of impression, Le., flat and round, the former termed 
tlie platen, and the latter the cylindrical. The platen iin- 
Xiression is allied to the hand-press, but, owing to rapid 
improvement in the more true manufacture of the cylinders, 
the system of flat impression is fast dying out, except in the 
ease of hand-presses or the platen small jobbing machines. 
Again, as distinct from the two methods of impression, there 
are two kinds of printing surfaces, Le., fiat and round ; and 
although there are a few rotaries which pinnt from the flat 
bed, the round printing surfaces are confined to those of the 
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roiiirj kind, all otliers keiBg worked from the Hat. priutiug 
surface. ; 

ClaBsijiMiMrm of The following list will siiflice 

to give some idea of the various machines actually in use, 
and the class of work for which they are best suited : 

Platens, 

Johhing 7nachines, worked by foot or power, in various 
small sizes up to post broadside, or even larger. 

Single said doMe gjlatens of a larger size, but rarely now 
used. These were formerly called the Scandinavian. 

Cylindees. 

Slagle cglinderB. One-sided machines, the bulk of wdiich 
are on the stop-cylinder principle, wdiich means that the 
impression cylinder is stationary on the return travel of 
the machine. 

Other kinds of single cylinders are the two-revolution 
machines, where the cylinder rotates twice to each impres- 
sion. The two-feeder is another kind, where the cylinder 
reverses on the old “ tumbler ” principle, and then grips the 
second sheet on its return travel. Still another is the two- 
colour machine, more generally made with one cylinder only. 

Bo'iible cylinders are usually perfecting machines which 
print both sides of the sheet, but in two distinct imjmessions 
before it leaves the machine. 

Rotary machines, used mostly for magazine or newspaper 
work, and usually made to print from the reel or web of 
paper on the one, two, four, six, or eight-feeder principle. 
These machines usually print from curved stereotype or 
electrotype plates, but there ai'e a few machines on the 
market which print from the flat. 

Laymg down machines . — An important matter to be con- 
sidered is the light — artificial means of lighting should only 
be resorted to in extreme cases, both from an economical 
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and, wLat iy still more material, from a liealtlifu] poiut of 
view.^ Good light means good work. Care must also ho 
exercised that the foundations and surroundings are in 
keeping with the requirements of the machines, it is usual 
to have them erected either in the basement or on the ground 
advisable to have the larger kinds built over 
pi b. This gives additional solidity to the machines, obviates 
vibration to a great extent, and gives easy access to the’ 
under parts when they need cleaning or repairing. 

Amiile room should be allowed for the purpose of gettim.' 
round the machine to any working part, and all wheels or 
expo.sed dangerous portions should be fenced in. This latter 
is, in fact, a provision in the Factory Acts. 

At the present time nearly all newspapers are printed 
from rotary machines, stereotype or electrotype plates bein..' 
curved on other cylinders instead of being flat; the paper 
employed is generally from a web some miles lon-r As 
printed the sheets are cut by the machine, and in most 
folded, counted, and pasted if required. There 
IS also a damping apparatus attached for the wettiim of the 
paper, if necessary, before printing. By this process of 
punting, after the making-ready has been performed, the 
iwoduction of the printed sheet is purely automatic, save 
or the watchful care of the machine minder. It is liiohlv 
necessary that this person should be at once both a in-inter 
and of a mechanical turn of mind, considering the oreat 
responsibflity involved in the charge of one of these Valu- 
able and intricate pieces of niacliinerj. 

G«reo/'amc7wWa-Portlie proper working of anyinaehiue 

are two very essential points to be borne in mind— 
cleanliness and due attention to the lubrication of the work- 
ing iiarts. On no account should dirt or grease be allowed 
to accumulate. In oiling the parts it is better to give a little 
_ _ than to give an excess. For the larger parts re- 
quiring lubrication perhaps tallow is the best, and oil for 
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tlio smaller. By all means give botli to tlie macliine, but 
sparingly, on starting in the morning. If the holes get 
eloggeci a little paraffin shonki be applied, and the machine 
run for a short time: this will then have the eile{d of eleaiis- 
iiig it ; afterwards it may be oiled as nsual. In cdioosiiig a 
lubricant, one must be selected which does not congeal, and 
is of good quality ; the higher-priced ones are generally 
the best. Next to efficient making-ready the question of 
proper inking facilities is the most important. It is fre- 
quently the case that the ink-ducts are very imperfectly 
understood. If the keys are regulated as intended, good ink 
used, and the rollers in condition, the colour, when once set, 
should be equal and thorough in working. Some machine 
minders will obstinately refuse to avail themselves of tlie 
mechanical means at their disposal f or the proper and ev(m 
taking of inlc at each revolution of the machine, preferring 
often to feed the vibrating and other rollers; this practic(‘ 
is greatly to be deprecated. If the duct is in good worlving 
order, no excuse should be tolerated. The minder should be 
thoroughly conversant with all the details of the machine 
he is intrusted with, and should seek to improve his acquaint- 
ance with the several kinds which he may be called upon to 
take charge of. A knowledge of mechanics is a great quali- 
fication for him, although the construction of the diffeimit 
machines is much the same in principle in all those of the 
cylindrical character. 

It is customary for the makers of the various machines 
to erect them, and to give any precise instructions on this 
subject for the purpose is somewhat difficult, considering 
the number of machines of different patterns in the market, 
some of them being of so very complicated a nature. Never- 
theless, it is essential that the workmen wdio tend these 
macliines should have some superficial idea of their constriu'- 
tion, in order tliat they may know the cause of any possiblt,^ 
defeffi. in th(‘ working parts, and later on we give soinr 
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illustratious aud a key to the parts of a 'Wharfedale, to- 
gether with some hints oii the erection of that luachiiie. 

HemarJes on Making-ready .— giving any detailed 
description of the various machines in use in most printin')- 
establishments, it will he well for us to dwell a little on 
tlie styles of making-ready. The system of bringing-u.) by 
under- or over-laying is the same in principle as on the hand- 
presses, but, as the workman has to deal with a far laro-or 
and more complicated machine, thei-e are rules and methods 
to be followed to compensate for the great difference between 
the two modes of printing by hand and by more automatic 
means— -these rules and methods differing again accordin')- 
to the nature of the machine used. The present fashion is 
krgely to print with sui>er-ealendered paper, which of course 
IS worked dry, by the hard-packing system; the old method 
ot damping the paper and printing with a soft impression is 
fast losing Its hold on the younger generation of printers. In 
order to adopt the former kind the machine must be in o-ood 
order and the type not very much worn— if otherwise, hard- 
jiacking will not be of much avail in bringing up the type 
to a true level, and the old style of using the blanket or a 
sheet of india-rubber will have to be resorted to. Finally, 
it is highly important that _ whatever process be adopted 
the forme on the first occasion should on no account be’ 
pulled or run through by power; the impression should bo 
felt for by turning the machine by hand. Stereotype work 
especially is likely to become seriously damaged by a first 
and probablj hard impression. 

It should particularly be borne in mind that with blocks 
with or without type, or works printed from electro or 
stereotype plates a deal of labour may be saved by an in- 
telligent system of underlaying before the overlaying is 
attempted. This is where the best men often score over their 


CHAPTER XXYII 

J(>bl>ingA¥ork— Ink Distribution— S5"8teni of IVIaldng-reafly on 
these Machines— Lay Aiarks and Gauge Pins -Glass of Idaten 
Machine best adapted for Light and Heavy Work. 

W E will now briefly take the jobbing work, assuming 
it is executed by small platen inacliines driven by 
foot or power, which are generally made in size up to })ost 
broadside, thongdi larger are sometimes man iifacturod. 

Taking the ordinary Cropper, or Mmerna, fig. 148, for our 
example, as it is very largely used, it will he seen that the 
bed or coffin of the machine is in a fixed vertical position. 
The type is locked-up in special chases, and secured by 
clamps, which can be readily fastened and unfastened. The 
platen in working is carried from the almost fiat position in 
front of the operator by two arms, one on either side, and 
travels to the forme for each copy printed. It is necessary, 
of course, for the laying-on and taking-offi, that this position 
should be as stated; after due practice an expert feeder can 
tread the machine and lay on and take off 1,000 co])ies at 
least i>er hour, without fear of accident; if driven by power 
it is possible to gear them up to a higher speed, but care 
must be taken in feeding. The impression is regulated, In 
the more recent machines, by one screw only underneath the 
platen— this should be interfered with as little as possible. 
In the older makes of this machine, and indeed most other 
platens, the impression was altered by means of five screws, 
one ill each corner and anotlier in the centre. In that ca.se 

m ' . 
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very p-eat care was requisite in getting a perfectly level im- 
].)ression, otherwise the platen was thrown out of the level - 
therefore the more recent plan is the preferable. 

The inking arransreirients are nlfUK'd otwT xi. 


hlG. 148. THE ‘‘CROPPER” PLATEN MACHINE. 

bed bolding the forme, and by an ink-duct, vibrator, and 
a ihdnluting dish, fig. 149, whicb is made in tbe present 
inacbines, with three inner disks revolving in an opijosite 
direction to the larger and outer disk, ample distributing 
power IS obtained. As the ulaton falls bacL- 
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►separn.i.e im])ressioii tlio rollers pass down over ilie forme an<] 
baclv a.gaiii. The iVaine of the macdiine is now ctist in oik^ 
piece, wdiieh gives increased strength and rigidity to llie 
whole. These machines are usually worked hy lads, wlio, 
with a little instruction and subsequent experience, can be 
intrusted to turn out a good deal of work, subject only to 
slight supcrvisif>n. In making-ready, a thick sheet serves as 
the top one, and a few thin sheets three or four — are all 



Fici. 149. DisTKinuTrNo msiv ON “ cnorpKiC’ macuink. 

that is necessary for packing. The outer and tliicker sheet 
is fastened by being turned in under the thin iron frame 
which tits lightly round the outer edge of the platen. When 
tlie sheets are phufod inside, and the impression turned over 
once hy hand, the im[)res.sir>n screw can be adjusted as re- 
quired in order to bring tlie forme within touch. 

Tlien the making-ready can be proceeded with by cutting- 
out or patch in g-up a hrst, and subsequently a second sheet, 
if necessary. Wlien this has been done, the lay should be 
made; if central, phice one side of the sheet to the extreme 
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edge of the prmfc on the top sheet (a faint print, or even 
Wank pull, is sufficient for the purpose). Thou the surplus 
paper, fig. 150, with the other end of the sheet over and above 
the print, should be folded just in half; tliis gives the exact 
centre when marked on the top sheet with a pencil. This 
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Fig. 150. OBTAINING THE LAY. 

rule is a ready one, and applies either to the side or bottom 

IclV, 

I^e have seen produced from these platen machines some 
ol the most perfect specimens of printing. To do this, some 
experience is required, but whether new or old type, rough 


FlO. 151. LAY MAKK (COUK). Ra. 152. LAV MARKS (SPIUNUS). 
or smooth paper, such a finish can be given that all after- 

CriT fl f The work can be turned out 
peifectlj flat and sharp in its impression by good hands- 

1., IS simply a matter of care in making-ready, and ])roper 
amount of impression. " ^ 

Lay i««r/rs.~Pieces of cork, fig. 151, or springs, fig. 152 
made of glazed board,are both used for laying to, but in long 
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nuinhcrs tlioj slioiild lie carefully watclied, as tlie paper or 
carils used for the job in baud are likely to cut or wear a. way 
tluit |>art laid to. There are also fig. 158, to be 

obiaiiied, of American origin. They are of metal, and consist 
of a long X)iii, which is forced through the top sheet. They 
have two teeth, which are pi’essed into the packing or 
making- ready to hold them in the correct 2>osition. To assist 
the sheet in coining away from the forme after printing, 
fingers or grippers are used; these can be adjusted to any 
distance on the leafier, l>ut it should be seen that they are 
screwed up tightly and in the proper place, as otherwise iliey 
may lie pulled across the face of the forme. It is best not 



Fig. 153. oaugI'Muns. 


to place them on till the forme has been brought-up and the 
lay obtained correctly. 

In the ease of a job being perfected or liacked-up, the 
side-lay should be shifted to the opposite side in order to 
secure exact register; any variation in the size of card or 
paper would throw it out if laid to the same side-marks. 
There are different ways of laying-on and taking-off at the 
same time, but the operator should accustom himself to 
laying both sides with equal facility, and keep a very sharp 
look-out, or he may get his hand caught in the machine 
whilst in motion. The supply of ink can be regulated to a 
nicety. There is also a “throw-off’' for the impression, 
used for riuniing-up colour, or in the event of a “miss” 
in laying-ou; tliis allows of double rolling the forme if 
it is a heavy one. There is also in most machines an 
aiTangenieiit for holding the rollers up whilst running-up 





••olotir, vvhicli doe« uot necessitate tlie rollers passin,,. au.l 
down over tlie forme as tlie platen rises and falls. If a v^- ■ 
open or broken forme is on the machine, a frisket can l.'e 
nume to prevent blacks, this being fastened to the fin-'ers 
and cot awa,y in the parts to Ije printed. ” 


VICTORIA -VP L ATEN 
11 and G-erman make; amono- them ai-e 

ciJzr :p®““T fZ" 0.”: 

^TOiaon, l^ittle Wonder, Arab, liberty, etc. In 
pnnexple they are much the same, but they vary in several 
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to I he (levin, lions n(.M_‘,e!Ssiiatecl by the make. Some of t hese 
inn, chines nn*e more substantial than others. Whilst tlie 
Miiiin;va, i s inlmirably adanted for the liHiter kind of iobbine- 


Fnn 155. the “cjoldino joinmn’’ platen machine 


work, the Vidor ut, fig. 154, Caxton, Universal, or the Mitre, 
are perha,ps tlie best for the heavier class. 

The Victoria is particularly adapted for the finest work 
of all (iharaeters, and is made in various sizes up to large 
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post broadside. It is now fitted with a patent liaiid guard 
which will stop the machine should the operator’s hand be 
ill danger of being* crushed. The inking gear will ink the 
heaviest forme of half-tone blocks with a single rolling; 
screws are not used to adjust the impression, but this is 
done by moving a small gauge. The impression check is 
so arranged that if a sheet is not fed in, the platen can be 
checked in such a way that it does not print. 

The Golding Jobber, fig. 155, is also a good machine for 
all-round work, and those of later manufacture have been 
improved on very much in many points. They are light 
running machines, and comparatively noiseless whilst in 
action. It is claimed for them that they have many featui'es 
non-existent in other platens. For instance, there is a good 
dwell on the impression, and the platen remains down 
sufficiently long to allow of the sheets being fed in comfort- 
ably. The impression is regulated by wedges easily altered, 
and the throw-off is a simple arrangement actuated by a 
handle very close to the operator. The facilities for inking 
have ].)een well studied, the supply being regulated by an 
automatic braver- fountain within reach of the printer with- 
out going to the back of the machine, and is distributed on 
a disk which can be adjusted to the recfuirements of the 
work in hand. 

The machine generally is well balanced in running, so 
that the smaller or medium sizes can easily be worked by 
foot if necessary. The parts are all standardized, so that in 
the event of accident the portion damaged or broken can 
be readily replaced from stock. The machine can be geared 
to a high speed, and in connection with this platen it may 
be mentioned that there is a duplex ink distributor placed 
beneath the bed which has a lateral movement, thus im- 
parting a different inking surface on the ascending rollers 
as they return over the forme to tlie t{)p revolving disk, in, 
order to take more ink. 
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Tho Ijargcr Kind of Platen Machine, Single and Double —Making' 
ready and Mode of Working, 

T he larger kind of platen machines, jn’opelled by power 
formerly, superseded hand-presses to a great extent. 
They were manufactured either single or double, and in 
various sizes. A short account of this particular class of 
machine will not be uninteresting, for in its day it was 
capable of producing some high-class work and at a greater 
rate than the hand-press. 

To commence with, the single (ten, fig. 156, was some- 
times called the Scandinavian, or “ Scan,” for shortness. 
As in the case of a hand-press, the tympan was usually 
made of parchment, and the frisket formed of brown paper 
cut out to the necessary shape. 

The making-ready was carried out in a manner similar 
to that explained in the part devoted to press work, and the 
operators laid-on and took-off respectively — the sheets as 
printed being placed at the side of the machine on a bank 
or table. The forme in this single platen machine did not 
travel, but was a fixture under the platen. When a fresh 
sheet -was laid on and the tympan turned down, the sheet was 
carried along to a position immediately between the forme- 
bed and platen, and then impressed by the descent of the 
platen. The inking arrangements were attached to the front 
part of the tyxnpan, and passed and re-passed over the forme 
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as tile sheet went in and out for its inij>ression, the fresli 
supply of ink being obtained from the table at the oilier 
end of the machine. The crank action was applied in tlie 
working of this machine, and the carriage holding the 
forme could be easily withdrawn, if necessary, for correction. 
The rate of speed obtained was somewhat in excess of that 
of the liand-press. 

Of the double ‘platen, fig. 157, there were two kinds as 
regards working action, the crank and the knuckle-joint— 


tiie latter being the more speedy. The illustration we give 
is that of the crank movenioiit, Tlio double platon had'two 
cips, similar in all respects ; these ends were available for 
distributing and inking purposes, as the formes travelled 
backwards and forwards. Two formes were placed on the 
beds at either end, and, as each in turn arrived under the 
platen, it was imj)ressed, and then returned to its former 
position to have the sheet removed and afresh one laid on. 
A, double set of operators was of course rcij^uired at each 
end. The making-ready and other details in layiug-on and 
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takiiig’-off were the same as in the, single platen or on the 
hand-press. ^ 

Machines on this principle have been diseeirded for those 
of the cylindrical character, bnt they were capable of turn- 
ing out fairly good bookwoi'k. Their great drawbacks were 
their slowness of production and their inferiority in inking 
facilities compared with the more modern make of cylinder 
ina(d,iines. • 



Fig. 157 . the double platen machine. 


The cylindrical mode was originally adopted for printing 
machinery, as was shown by Nicholson’s invention in the 
latter part of the eighteenth century. It ^was eventually 
superseded by the flat impression of the platen,but in recent 
years the first plan has come to the front again. Owing to the 
very great improvement in the manufacture of the cylinder 
through accurate turning, or, in some instances, grinding, 
it wili probably retain its position as the best method of 
imx>ression in printing, whether of single or double cylinder, 
or even rotary kind. 




CHAPTEE XXIX 

0,.e-Hi,Ie,l Cylin.Ier Machines: The WI:arfe,laJe a o-oo,l kin.l-The 
* .s eiii of Inkins -applied to Siiigle-eyliiuler Machines— Dcscrin 
tion and Rate of Speed to be attained hv the Mdiarfedale in 

-SupidJ of iS RolIe.;-Register 

n \vi i f 'Y"‘--Altenng the Impression -Kev to the Farts of 
a W harfedale-How to Erect a ^VJlarfedaIe. ' 

pOE genera bookwork of tlie shorter numbers in print- 

lit kind’ d machine, fig. ]58, is certainly the 

best kind and m most demand. It has a single cylinder and 
consequently prints one side only at a time. It is kriit "n 
the Mop-cylmder pnnciple, that is, this cylinder is stationary 
u the return trayel of the machine- the locking being per- 
fomied at each revolution by a push-rod worted off an 
eccen nc cam. The English stop-cylinder is generally fed 
n ft om under the cylinder, whereas most American ma- 

XrfeS'7'?r'‘'“ ' believe, is theoriginal 

Wharfedale, but there are several other good machines of 

same type m the market, varying little from the one 

km gm. Th., iie i. .11 ,LT 

m nng and distributing powers are a great feature as like 

•“ f * » “i 

wnvenience of laying-on and taldng-off. They are simido 
m construetioii and do not occupy much spaee.^ Very c^rLt 

to tinm “S l^een made from time 

le cylinder can be held completely stationary, 

2S(i " ’ 
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and the inking roUers can be raised whilst the ink is beiin- 
distributed on the slab. The double rolling action is also 
obtained with a special cam which stojis the cylinder every 
othei- time, and automatically keeps the grippers open anil 
the foed board from raising until the cylinder rotates 
again. By the addition of extra and stronger traverse rails 
underneath the bed or coffin greater strength and rigidity 
are given to the whole machine. One other improvemmit is 
that of the cutting knife which allows of large sheets beino' 
cut in half as fast as printed, for the greater convenience 
of handling a consideration with work pi-inted on heavy 
paper. Thus every facility is given for turning out the 
diiterent kinds of work which these machines are called 
upon to execute. Here let it be repeated that a Wharfe- 
dale IS a stop-cylinder machine; single ey Under and one- 
Sided macliiiie being sjnonjmoiis terms. 

_ System of inking.— To illustrate the older method of ink- 
ing as applied to single cylinder machines, the diagram, 
hg. 169, will be of service, because it is simple and at a 
glance makes it more clear to the student, whereas those 
given later on will show the up-to-date system of recipro- 
eating rollers and riders. 

Here in this figure are seen the distributing and inkino- 
rollers respectively, and the method of taking and -dviim 
ink to the forme; (n) is the ink-duct, a shallow troimh 
containing the ink, which is let out by a long thin iron 
p ate, termed the “ knife.” The quantity of ink to be given 
at each impression is regulated by screws or keys, turned 
by the aid of a “ tommy if properly and consistently done 
m the first place, equality in colour will be obtained. The 
ink ft out IS deposited on the ink-cylinder, a metal roller 
within the duet, which revolves slightly at each turn of the 
machine, and from this cylinder the ink is lifted at inter- 
vals by the vibrating roller (v). This roller in its action 
places It on the ink table (t), which travels with the forme 
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coffin (f), being attached to it; (w) are the wavers, or dis- 
tributing rollers, which thin out the ink on the table, and 
as the forme passes and re-passes under the other rollers 
(i), called the inkers, it receives the necessary quantity of 
ink; (c) is the impression cylinder. As will be ol)served, 
the inkers receive the ink from the table after it has been 
distributed thereon by the wavers. The ink-cylinder within 
the duct is kept on the move, a partial revolution at each 


Fig. 159. EARLIEU SYSTEM OF INKING ON THE WIIAKFEDALh 


impression, by a ratchet wheel in connection with the shaft 
of the machine (s), and the rollers revolve on their spindles, 
which are held in forks (r), by the travelling of the ink 
table and forme carriage. 

In the Wharfedale machine that end which is occupied by 
the inking appliances and frame is covered up by the taking- 
off board, which is a great economy of space ; consequently 
the working parts just enumerated are not in the way when 
in action. When it is requisite to get at the rollers or to 
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correct til e fornie this board is turned up on its end, imme- 
diately over the ink-duct, and an iron rack at either side is 
disclosed; this is for placing the rollei’s on, if it is necessary to 
lift them out for any reason. Some machines are made with 
a high and sliding back board which permits of the forme 
being got. at without having to shift the work or to turn 
back the taking-off board. The machine as shown in fig. 158 
will run off‘ copies to the extent of 1,400 per hour if the speed 
is regulated by the special pulleys, but it is rather too great 
a number for good work, or that of a heavy nature; however, 
1,000 to 1,200 is a safe number to attain, after allowing for 
various stoppages, if the work is not of a very sjiecial nature. 

The gripper arrangement is the same as that used for 
feeding all machines of the stop-cylinder class. 

All machines are now fitted with taking-off* apparatus, 
tlius dispensing with some amount of unskilled labour, an 
item to be considered in large establishments. Several auto- 
matic laying-on apparatus for these machines have been in- 
troduced in recent years, but as the systems adopted at 
the present time are somewhat complicated and expensive, 
we cannot with any degree of certainty I'ecommend them 
just now. No doubt they will be further perfected in course 
of time, and the initial cost reduced. 

We liave taken the Wharf edale as an example of a single 
cylinder, because we are convinced that this class of print- 
ing machine is tbe best suited for the generalrun of book- 
work, especially that of short numbers. In addition to 
Dawson’s and Payne’s machines, there are those of Harrild, 
Miller and Richard, Purnival, and others; all of wdiieh^ 
may be relied on for good and sound work. Some have ad- 
vantages over others, but these when absent are generally 
compensated for by other good points. One great advantage 
is to have all the accessories possible. 

Wharf edales are made from a small jobbing size up 
to a size which will print a sheet measuring 85 x 65 in,, 
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and yet is comparatively noiseless in running. More com- 
plete distribution and application of ink is obtained by 
tlie use of a system of rollers, all of wliicli are geared 
in connection with the distributors and inkers respect- 
ively. Additional inking is given by the use of a cylindrical 
reciprocating drum, or geared riders and rollers alternately 
arranged in pyramid fashion, or even a combination of both 
methods, as shown separately in figs. 160 and 161 respect- 
ively on the next two pages. 

Compactness in build, and accessibility in feeding and 
taking-ofi* are two things in favour of these machines. In 
proportion to the size of sheet which may be printed, the 
Wharfedale probably occupies less standi]5g-room than any 
other class of machine. 

MaMng-^ready hy the old method , — Assuming the blanket 
(soft impression) is adopted, the machine minder should 
proceed to put up the calico next the cylinder. This is 
fastened at one edge between two flat bars just inside the 
cylinder at the gripper side. The calico is then carried 
smoothly round the cylinder and fastened at the other end, 
and tightened by the ratchet wheel. The object of the calico 
is to form a basis or foundation for the impression sheets 
to be pasted on. Some six or eight sheets of thin paper 
should be placed next — the requirements of the particular 
machine will teach, the exact number — and pasted down. 
See that these lie perfectly flat. The blanket may then be 
placed on. In choosing this do not take a thick one, but 
select a blanket of fine and even texture. The forme-carriage 
should then be brushed down, the forme placed on, and the 
correct ''pitch’' obtained, otherwise the sheet will not be 
gripped, or the forme may be battered in the first pull. 

Finding the Fitch.— ThQ best plan is to daub a little ink 
^ on one end of the cylinder opposite the grippers, and turn 
! the coffin under till this mark is transferred to the impression 
|bearer. A gauge should then be cut for future use, and the 
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formes of works of varying margins may be adjusted to the 
exact position at once without fear of accident. 

After the forme has been placed on the coffin and fastened 
down a sheet may be pulled for register. At the same time, 
snijposing the impression is iwetty level, a proof should be 
taken for final revision by the reader; this obviates delay 
in starting.^ If the forme is not within touch, the impression 
screws at either end of the cylinder may be tightened. If 
too liard they may be loosened 
register, and, if the 


The next step is to make 
work is to be pointed, which is rarely 
necessary now, except in the case of colour work, the two 
points should he fastened to the forme at both ends for the 
first side in printing. In sheet work it is advisable to lay the 
inner one of the two formes on first. Of course these points 
are not used for the second forme, or, if half-sheet wmrk, 
they should be lifted when the sheet is backed or perfected.' 
When the jiages are registered and the points for the second 
side adjusted on the laying-on board, an impression sheet 
may be pulled for making-ready or levelling the tyjie. 

It IS sometimes more convenient to use a hand roller in 
performing these operations than to put anv rollers on the 
machine. By adopting this method the machine minder will 
be enabled to make a good start with the proper rollers when 
all else is ready. 

If there are any cuts in the forme to be printed, see that 
they are first underlaid so as to bring them up to a level 
with the type, for by doing this, much time in making-ready 
will be saved. •’ 

The necessary patching-up and cutting-out should be 
executed in the same manner as detailed in the part of 
this boob devoted. to press work, men the making-ready 
of each single page has been affixed to its proper position 
additional touching-up can be done on the cylinder. 

The x-evise beinw nassed. the dnetev i 
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rollers being put in tlieir respective places, colour maj then 
be run up, and a few waste sheets sent tbi'ougli the inacliine 
so as to distribute the colour evenly on the table and rollers 
before making an actual start. 

Ilard-jjacMng system of Making -ready. —This plan dis- 
penses with the blanket, and few sheets only ai'e necessary 
between the type and cylinder, with a stout hard sheet of 
].>aper or milled card — a glazed board is an admirable sub- 
stitute— placed next to the cylinder. "Unless the machine is 
in good order, and the type fairly new, this method is not 
advisable, for it ■would entail a deal of labour; but given 
these two points, the machine minder may adopt it. 

Illustrated work printed on super- calendered or coated 
papers lends itself to this class of printing, and the cut-work 
in current magazines is all produced by this system. 

To di’ess the cylinder for this method, some prefer that 
a stout card or board should be first sketched over the 
cylinder, as the calico is in the other style of making-ready. 
Great care should be taken that it lies perfectly fiat and 
close; to assist this the board may be scored right along on 
the top, a shoi-t distance from the edge, to allow of it turning 
more easily into the opening of the cylinder. When fixed, 
place two or three sheets of thin paper, and, lastly, one of 
a stouter kind, which will serve as the top sheet. If the 
whole is not firmly fixed, slurring will probably result; 
therefore it is requisite that the board with the following 
sheets be lapped round very tightly. These details having 
been performed satisfactorily, the making-ready may pro- 
ceed as usual. 

As before said, if the machine is in fair condition, and 
the type new or little worn, not much time will be required 
in putting the finishing strokes to a forme preparatory to 
starting, provided the forme has been brought within touch 
by the proper number of sheets placed on the cylinder in 
the first place. 
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The object of printing by this method is to obtain a sharp, 
hard, and clean impression, without being heavy. If these 
points have been attained, cold-pressing or rolling of the 
sheets afterwards will not be needed. Two other essentials 
in this system are that a good quick-drying ink be used and 
the paper be perfectly smooth. For the printing of illus- 
trations a super-calendered paper is necessary, and in some 
cases coated papers. 

The following remarks on making-ready, which have been 
induced from the “British Printer,” may be read with in- 
terest, and these apply largely to the printing of all illus- 
trated books or magazines by the hard-packing svstem. 

The forme being ready, it is put on the machine,' and then 
planed down; if it shows signs of being springy, slight] v 
slacken the quoins, plane it gently, and then re-loek. There 
is generally too little thought given to idauing a forme. 
Some do not think of planing a forme until they have 
finished locking it up. The result is that in nine cases out 
of ten it is sent down to the machine springy or off its feet. 
If it falls into the hands of a careless inachineman, he will 
not trouble himself to unlock it, so as to plane properly, 
but will hammer away, and when tired, he will proceed with 
the job and wonder why it wants such a deal of patching 
and cutting away in making-ready. Should there arise 
any necessity for unlocking the forme after he is ready for 
a start, it will probably be found to require half making- 
ready again. What should be done is to get the type to 
Stand down solid at first, care being taken not to" plane 
across blocks and type at once. An impression may then 
be jralled. 

Underlaying the blocks is a in'ocess requiring careful 
attention. A good deal depends upon its proper performance. 
All blocks must he as nearly level with the type as possible. 
If too high, the result is rapid wear to the fine lines and 
general rounding of all sharp shades, giving the engraving. 
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after a little use, a flat and tliiclc appearance. Besides tills, 
tlie overlay cannot be kept so elfective, and after a run of a 
tliousaiid or two it becomes flattened out, with the danger 
of drawing up quads. One thickness is used to bring level, 
as near as one can guess it, hard material being used and 
not ream wrappers. If not high enough, or too high, do 
not be afraid of the trouble of raising the forme again. 
In underlaying use, say, 30 lb. double crown, sometimes 
thinner. It is often the case that the wood mounts are not 
level on the top, next to the plate. This is troublesome, 
and if an attempt be made to remedy it at the bottom, the 
block will perhaps rock, bringing up quads all round. It is 
important that the block should stand as level as possible, 
and if still showing hollow in the middle, or irregular at the 
surface, then the plate should be raised, if practicable, and 
an underlay slipped in between the plate and the mount. If 
this cannot be done without risk, it should be brought as 
nearly level as possible by overlaying on the cylinder, care 
being taken to bury the overlay under as many sheets as 
possible, so as to hide any sharp edges. 

In preparing the cylinder hard packing is used. The 
cylinder takes about nine sheets of 40 lb. double demy, all 
told. Five sheets of 40 lb. are put on with a sheet of 32 lb. 
on the top, the sheets being pasted along the front edge and 
fastened direct upon the cylinder. No calico is used, the 
packing being secured at the hack by gummed paper, care 
being taken to draw the sheets taut. The remainder of 
the nine sheets are added in the process of making-ready. 
Some wmrkmen use damp sheets on the cylinder, but the 
great drawback to this method is that it is not always 
convenient for the machine to stand until the tymimn is 
thoroughly dry. It is useless to begin making-ready on a 
tympaii that is not dry, because as it dries it contracts. 
The inachineinan oblivious of this fact will keep on patching 
up the type, and yet cannot understand how it is that his 



overlays have moved. All the paper used for pacldne should 
be dry. 

For overlaying, a sheet is fed through, with the amount 
of sheets on the top of it that will bring up the pressure 
required— two sheets of 40 lb. double demy are generally 
reserved for this— and an impression is pulled. If it is 'a 
heavy forme and requires a little more pressure, an ad- 
ditional sheet is put on the cylinder. An impression is then 
taken on the top sheet, from which headlines, leaders, rules, 
and hard parts of illustrations are out out. 

^ Having done this, a sheet of 18 lb. is drawn over, another 
impression taken, and the overlay sheets prepared. These 
consist of three sheets of 18 lb. and one about 10 lb. 
heavier. They are cut up into single pages, along with one 
on the paper of the boob, and then the maldng-readv begins^ 
i he bottom page m the corner is taken first, anil so on. 
All hard parts are taken out of the top tympan sheet, and 
the weak places m the type overlaid and pasted to it, tissue 
paper being extensively used, so as to avoid any unnecessary 
pressure. In the illustrations, the machiueman must use his 
own judgement in cutting out, some cuts requiring more 
than others Some light shades, especially ground and sky, 
or outside lines, require to he lightened, according to the 
subject illustrated. The artistic machineman wilfdo well 
to make lus mmd familiar with light and shade and per- 
spective, as exampled in good engravings. In the o'eneral 
run of machine illustrations, the light shade is taken out of 
one of the 18 Ih, double crown sheets, then the second shade 
out of the next, and then the third for number three, usino- 
the thicker s^lieet for solids. The solids are pasted directly 
on to the evlmder and then number three. This is lietter 

than pasting the overlays all together, and then putting on 
as the solids are thus well buried and prevent sharp edges 
around them. When overlays are pasted together, the solids 
should be pasted to the undermost overlay. In placing the 
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tliin overlays together, the rule of thumb ” system is to 
paste each all over and stick together; but there are ob- 
jections to this. When done in that way, it is found they 
cannot be got together accurately — they have expanded 
whilst damp and have been unequally drawn out during the 
process of pasting. Having cut out sheets one and two, the 
proper method is to paste the solids on first and then to lay 
number two over number one, just touched here and there 
with paste to hold them together. The same with the third 
sheet. In landscapes, photos, sea views, and other fine illus- 
trations, the one, two, three order is not strictly followed — 
the aim being to throw the subject up web. Much can be 
done to improve the appearance and the effectiveness of 
views by an additional overlay on a house or tree, or other 
features intended to be prominent in conveying a clear 
idea to the mind. Again, a bit cut out here and there wdil 
help to make an ordinary block look better, while a really 
good one can be made to look like a fine picture. After 
having cut out overlays and finished patching up, another 
sheet of 18 lb. is put over all, and a few waste sheets run 
through, or one placed on the forme, to set the overlays, etc. 
An impression may now be pulled on a sheet of its own 
paper, with the tym^^an sheet on top as usual, — this being 
a sheet of the 40 lb. double demy. Any remaining defects 
are now remedied on the to]3 sheet, and, this being done, 
one 40 lb. sheet is pasted on to cover all in. A sheet having 
been passed, a start is made with the printing. 

In p)rinting-off', the changes in the weather affect the ink 
and rollers to a great extent. Formes which will work well 
one day will sometimes cause a deal of trouble the next, this 
being especially the case with coloured inks. The supply of 
ink should be set so that it will fairly cover the solids without 
thickening the fine shades. The sheets, as they are printed, 
are interleaved to prevent setting-off. On printing the other 
side, the cylinder is oiled to stop off- setting, but the tynijDan 
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is not soaked througii, the oil heiog vigorously rubbed into 
the top sheet with a soft rag. Some printers do not like the 
oiling process, because, in their case, it has shown on the 
back of the printed matter. The fault is their own; the 
oiling has not been done j^i'operly. Too much oil has been 
used. It is only the top sheet that requires oiling, not the 
whole of the tympan. A rub over with a clean rag should 
be given, and a sheet run through a few times. In backing 
the Avork, the- interleaving sheet is taken away as the feeder 
takes up each separate sheet, but the perfected sheets are 
interleaved, as in the first instance. They are then allowed 
to dry, and, having stood the necessary time, the completed 
sheets are remoA"ed from the interleaves. 

In conclusion it may be added that this system of hard 
packing removes the necessity for rolling and pressing. 

Slurring mjpTinting,--~'^h^ possibility of slurring through 
inefficient packing of the cylinder, whether by the old or 
new style of making-ready, has already been pointed out, 
but it is also sometimes caused by the natural wear and tear 
of the machine — the cylinder having become out of truth by 
constant running. If this is the case, the wooden cylinder 
bearers which run on either side of the coffin must be packed 
uj> with pieces of card. Tacking down these cards opposite 
the pages of type will relieve the edges of the pages con- 
siderably, and obviate the slurring, although this plan is 
only a make- shift. 

Paching the rollers , — This is sometimes necessary, on the 
older makes of machines, to avoid the wiping ’’ of the 
roller on the extreme edges of the type, which causes an 
excess of ink on the part Avhere the rollers pass over any 
opening between the pages of the forme. In order to get 
over this difficulty thick cards, or even pieces cif leather, 
may be used as packing; the length should be a little inore 
than the opening to which they are placed opposite. Let 
the extreme edges he bevelled off so that the rollers will 
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rail over without jumping. The exact height will be deter- 
mined ]>j experience, but generally a sixth or an eighth of 
an inch in thickness is suJSicient. All this can now be ob- 
viated by the adoption of geared rollers and riders. 

Eegister in ^Tinting , — This is attained either by pointing 
or by simply laying each sheet with very great care. For 
ordinary bookwork the latter method may be adopted if a 
very careful layer-on is engaged. To perform this correctly 
the second side in printing should be laid to the reverse 
end of the feeding-board; that is, the same edge of the 
paper must be laid to on the second side as in the first one 
printed, but to another mark on the off-side of the machine. 
To do this it is sometimes best that the layer-on should go 
to the other side of the machine, in order to secure greater 
accuracy in register, but this should not be necessary if the 
layer-on is a competent one. Colour work and other parti- 
cular formes or closely-set pages should be printed with 
points, and registered on the second side by pointing, and 
not merely by laying to a mark at the reverse end. 

Proper supply of inh , — Keep the ductor perfectly clean, 
and do not tamper unnecessarily with the keys. If allowed 
to become dirty the keys get clogged, and will not act pro- 
perly. This causes an irregular supply of ink to be given 
out, and unevenness of colour in printing is the result. To 
assist the proper distribution, it is sometimes necessary to 
cut the vibrating roller into sections; that is, certain pieces 
should be cut out at intervals to correspond with the open- 
ings between the pages. These excised pieces should be a 
trifle wider than the type openings. By this method the 
possibility of an excess of ink to those parts is reduced. In 
cutting the roller use the knife in a slanting manner, and 
do not go too deep, or else the suction or lug of the ink table 
will pull the remaining composition oft* the stock. 

Altering the impression of the cylinder . — This should not 
be interfered with more than can be helped, as the cylinder 
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3S likelj to be thrown out. Formes of various kinds and of 
a broken nature require different impressions, and some- 
times more than can be compensated for by altering- the 
number of sheets on the cylinder. Where it is actuallv 
necessary to alter the impression screws of the cylinder do 

f willTe and evenly at both ends-if done'carelessly 

_t will be diihcult to make correct again, and will perhaps 
injure the machine. ^ ^ 

In laying on a fresh work select a solid forme for the 
first working; this will set the machine properly, and the 

ready*^'^*^^* trouble in making- 

Tt will be obvious that the machine minder’s duties are 
of a lespousible nature, when we consider the value of the 
machine of which he is in charge.- It is his busine., t 
forethought to keep the machine running as much as poss 

hi"‘'finnr’ 'naking-ready let him see that 

his final revise IS passed, and that his boy is occupied in 
Ills spare time in cleaning up the machine. The necessary 
lubrication should now be applied, and the rollers got into 

that the coftn and forme are quite clear, and that nothino- 
has been leftlymg about which might injure the machine 
in 1 imumg under the cjlinder. 

, Eyeiwthing should have a place, so that it may be found 

machine should be separately fur- 
.nishcd with tools, in the shape of mallet, shooting stick 

““ “»*“»“• ™-. 

fl,.f 'iS'S ST'*!’ ™ f™ I*™ “ of 

h s. 162 to 165, showing all the parts of Messrs. Payne’s 
s ^-cylinder machine, together with a numbered key and 
me general directions as to the erection of this machine 
which apply more or less to others of the same characte? 
but subject to the varying details of manufacture. 
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4:1. liOft-lKiiid b'owl rail. 

44. Left centre ]>o\vl riiil, 

45. Right, centre buwl rail. 
4(5. Riglit-liund bowl rail. 

47. TiJbie. 

.54. Ink .slab. 

,55. Cb'liiuler. 

(54. IMctor knife. 

74. Klyers. 

8:2. Duct roller. 
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(5. Bottom rack. 

7. Bottom rack. 

8. Eight horse-leg. 

9. Left horse-leg. 

10. Left large driving wheel. 

11. Right large driving wheel. 

12. Gripper cam. 
i:k Goiinecting rod. 

14. Right-hand traverse wheel. 

15. Left-liand traverse wheel. 

l(j. Protection motion, board and 
doviMe roll cam. 

17. Left-hand cam-shaft bracket. 

18. Right-hand cam-shaft bracket. 

19. Double rolling bell crank. 

20. Cylinder inclme lever. 

21. Left-hand board lever. 

22. Right-hand board lever. 

23. Check gripper bell crank. 

24. Gripper incline lever. 

25. Live wheel incline. 

20. Left-liand board lift. 

27. Riglit-hand board lift. 

28. Gripper incline. 

29. Long wedge. 

30. Protection cam lever. 

31. Board cam lever. 

32. Double rolling cam lever. 

33. Gripper cam lever. 

34. Brake and pusher cam. 

35. Pusher cam lever, 

36. Board lever connecting rod. 

37. Double roll lever connecting rod. 

38. Gripper lever connecting rod. 

30. Brake cam lever. 

42. Vibrator cam lever. 

48. Right vibrator arm. 

49. Left vibrator arm. 

50. Driving shaft and hj*ackets, 

51. Bowl carrier. 

52. Bowl carrier. 

53. Board lift .shaft. 

72. Left-hand lay-oii hoard bracket. 
76. Banjo rod. 

77- Vibrator connecting rod. 

SI. Striker handle. 

83. Right-hand ca,m-shaft. 

84. Left-hand cam-shaft. 

92. Ink regulator segment. 

105, Shaft for balanced flyers. 


114. Chain wheels for flyers— fix on 

115. Lock-up bar. [frame, 

lie. Rubber boss bar for flyers. 

Fig , 164. 

1. Ijeft-hand fiameside. 

2. Right-hand frameside. 

3. Driving end cross-frame. 

4. Centre cross-frame, 

5. Feeding end cross-friinie. 

SO. Flywheel. 

Fig . 165. 

40. Vibrator cam. 

41. Banjo foot. 

56. Live wheel. 

67. Left-hand cylinder stand, 

58. Right-hand cylinder stand. 

59. Pusher and rod. 

60. Brake wheel. 

61. Cylinder brake bracket. 

62. Right duct bracket. 

63. Left duct bracket. 

65. Left delivery board bracket. 

66. Right deli very board bracket. 

67. Left .side geared inking stand. 

68. B.ara.s]ioni for geared inking. 

69. Bight side geared inking stand. 

70. Right-hand rack guard. 

71. Left-hand rack guard. 

73. Bight-haii d lay-on hoard bracket . 
75. Balance weight for flyers. 

78. Striker rod bracket. 

79. Driving gear guard. 

85. Shafts for bowl carriers. 

86. Protection motion springs ami 

87. Short wedge. [plungers. 

88. Brake connecting rod. 

89. Cylinder incline and gripxier lever 

90. Cylinder check handle, [shaft. 

91. Cylinder stop. 

93. Pump handle. 

94. Duct ratchet. 

95. Duct connecting rod. 

96. Striker shaft. [inkers. 

97. Worm wheel shaft for geared 

98. Lifting shaft for flyers. 

99. Eccentric bush and stud. 

100. Vibrator shaft. 

101. Traverse wheel shaft. 

102. Inking roller sockets. 

103. Striker fork. 

104. Striker connecting rod. 

105. Shaft for balanced flyers. 

106. Banjo pinion. 

107. Geared inking rack. 

108. Cylinder racks. 

109. Front lays. 

110. Smoothers for lay-on board. 

111. Plate to hold up long wedge. 

112. Banjo pinion guard. 

113. Chain wheels for bottom of flyer 

117. Duct regulator. [shafts. 

118. Pulleys, 

119. Support for geared inking rack. 
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How to erect a Wharfedale. Take right fraineside, holt the 
three eross-f rallies to it. Then bring and holt up left frame- 
side. If little room put in shafts Nos. 53, SO, and 98 before 
fixing left fraineside. Put in bottom racks between ceiitriuind 
feeding cross-frames and horse-legs between centre and 
driving end cross-frames. Place right and left cam-shafts in 
holes in right and left horse-legs. Slip protection cam (16j 
on left shaft; put bracdcet (17) on shaft; bolt to frame. Slip 
gripiper cam on right cam-shaft; fix on bracket (18). Take 
large driving-wheels and put tliein on taper ends of right and 
left cam-shafts. Make sure nuts are tight. Take connecting 
rod, put traverse wheel shaft (101) through larger hole, 
place right and left traverse wheels on right and left ends 
of shaft; bolt up. Lift on to machine so that connecting 
rod is through centre cross-frame, and traverse wdieels are 
ill marked gear in bottom racks. Put eccentric bush (99) 
through other end of connecting rod, the bolt through bush 
and large driving-wheels. Place thimble and spring in ver- 
tical hole inside left frame. Put stud of cylinder elieck 
handle (90) through hole in frame; place on handle outside. 
Put short wedge on thimble, the bolt in slot of wedge through 
frame and short si)ring and plunger (86) at back of wedge. 
Place cylinder-incline and left board- lift through slots in left 
frame. Take long wedge, put protection cam-lever (80) on pin 
of wedge, set wedge against frame under lump on cylinder- 
incline; fasten lever (30) to bottom of frame; long spring 
plunger Ireeps (30) against cam. The board and double roll 
cam-levers go on same stud on left frame. Lever (20) and 
crank (19) go on shaft at cylinder-incline, No. 20 on the in- 
cline; (23) and (24) go on other end of same shafts. The 
gripper-incline and right board-lift go in slots in right frame- 
side. Levers (21) and (22) go on board-shaft, (21) working 
left lift and (22) the right. Coupile up gripper, double roil, 
and board, connecting rods. Pix striker shaft and handle (96) 
on left frame. Put on driving shaft, fiy wheel, and bowl rails, 
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Place bowls on rails, couple by means of (85) and ])owl 
carriers to traverse wheel shaft. Put on table; see travel is 
correct to marks; level up machine. Put on cylinder, live 
wheel to left side, put on live wheel and cylinder stands, j^ut 
on cylinder stop to right stand. Set stud for brake in right 
frameside, and pusher cam on outside end of right cani-sliaft, 
put on levers (35) and (39), place pusher on stud, couple 
to caiii-lever, put on brake wheel and brake. Put on duct 
and vibrator gear, vibrator cam on outside of left cam-shaft. 
Place shaft (105) through cylinder-stand vertical holes, put 
chain wheels (113) and (114), and chains in position over 
wheels on shaft (98), whicli goes through lioles in extreme 
feeding end of frames ; put flyers on top of (105). Put ink- 
ing stand, etc., geared inker-rack, boards, and guards on. 
Easten long cylinder-rack to table on left, see that it gears 
correctly. See that cylinder is in position to take a sheet, 
i.e,f against the stop; fasten short c}dinder-raek on right 
side, put on cylinder bearers, etc., pulleys, strap, fork, etc. 

The two-revolution machine is another one of single 
cylinder style, and the Mielile, fig. 166, is a good example 
of the kind. This machine is manufactured at Broadheath 
Works, Altrincham, Cheshire, by Linotype and Machinery, 
Limited. It is of American origin, but is largely used in 
this country, especially for illustrated magazine and high- 
class colour work. As in most other machines of American 
design, it has the high overfeed board. The taking-ofi; 
apparatus is automatic, but on a different plan from that 
of the Wharfedale, as will be seen from the illustration — 
the sheets being carried over tapes, the freshly printed side 
uppermost, thus preventing smearing; they are then carried 
on to the heap ar pile by the frame or long arms placed at the 
end of the machine. Eace-down delivery is also provided. 

A feature in connection with the Miehle machine is the 
tandem equipment, whereby two, three, or even four ma- 
chines may be coupled together for colour work. Only 
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one layer-oii is required, and register is obtained auto- 
matically tbrougbout. 

Tbe principle of the two-reYoliition is that tlie cylinder 
always rotates in the same direction, and twice for each 
copy produ(?ed, once for the actual impression, and again 
for the return of the forme carriage. There are many new 
features claimed for this particular machine; one is that 
it is so constructed that the movement ■which governs the 
action of the type-bed in reversing is so arranged that the 
strain common to some other machines is considerably re- 
duced; another point is that its registering in printing is 
good, register having been a weakness . in many of the older 
makes of two-revolutions, owing to the particular method 
of gearing adopted, the cylinder generally being geared 
apart from the type-bed, which was apt to be thrown out 
occasionally. G-reat strength is imparted to the frame, 
and the type-bed is particularly rigid. These advantages, 
together with a very truly turned cylinder, and careful 
means of adjustment, much simplify the necessary pre- 
paration or making-ready of any forme for printing, which 
is performed much in the same way as for any other single 
cylinder machine. It may also be mentioned that the inking 
facilities have been well provided for. 

There are various other two-revolution machines of reli- 
able manufacture to be obtained, and Hoe’s, Furnivars, the 
Century, the Centurette, and the Cottrell are worthy of 
mention. 

The PeTceleTt fig. 167, is a two-feeder machine, but is also 
made as a one-feeder. From the illustration, wdiicli is that 
of the former kind, it will be observed that it has only one 
cylinder but with two feed boards and an inking arrange- 
ment at both ends. Under the cylinder the type-bed runs 
as usual, taking the necessai’y ink from either end, which 
is aj)plied by the inkers situated respectively on both sides 
of the cylinder, as it travels to and fro. The travel of this 
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maeliine iiaturaily is somewhat longer than that of the 
single feed. The cylinder is so arranged that it reverses at 
each run, on the old “ tumbler” principle, and the grippers 

0 ] .>eii at the respective taking side as required. It runs easily 
and quickly, and is well adapted for turning out good illus- 
trated magazine Avork. This machine can easily be converted 
into a single-feeder for temporary purposes, but of course in 
eitlier c^ase it must be seen that there is a certain limitation 
in the sizes which can be produced from any one machine 
built to a certain specification. For instance, one made for 
quad demy Avill print doAvn to quad croAvn as a two-feeder, 
and when used as a one-feeder, in any reasonably smaller 
size. This, however, is no great objection, because such 
machines are generally constructed for special work of given 
dimensions. It is claimed that it will produce 1,250 copies 
from either end, but certainly 2,000 copies per hour should 

1) e produced as the double output if the Avork engaged on 
is not of a difficult nature. 

Tivo-colonr machines are also nearly ahvays of the single 
cylinder kind. The tAvo colours are printed each at one 
revolution, as the cylinder rotates twice in its travel, from 
the formes placed on the bed at each end of the machine as 
they pass in turn under the cylinder. It is at the two ends 
that the inking apparatus is situated. In comparison it is 
a longer machine than the Perceler two-feeder just men- 
tioned, the size of the printed sheet being the same for each. 
This is necessary to allow the two formes to pass under the 
cylinder, both in its travel forward and on the return. The 
cylinder stops on the return travel; in fact, it might be 
termed a double stop-cylinder machine, with the inking 
facilities arranged somewhat on the same plan as that used 
for the two-feeder. It should be obvious that these mach ines 
are mainly intended for long printing runs, and that short 
numbers can be Avorked se])aratelj Avith advantage on tbe 
ordinaiy single machine. 
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Double Cylinders or Perfecting Machines: The Web, Drop-]>ar, 
and U ripper Varieties— Set-off— Makiiig-ready — Speeds of Per- 
fecting Machines. 

P ERFECTING- machines, with two cylinclers, are those 
which print both sides of the sheet before it leaves the 
machine, but with two quite distinct impressions, and are 
adapted for ordinary bookwork of long numbers. As the 
sheet isfed in, it is carried round one of the large cylinders (e) 
on to the small register drums placed over and between the 
two larger cylinders. By this means the sheet is presented 
on its reversed side to the second large cylinder (e), and 
receives the backing or pei'fecting impression. Thence it is 
discharged on to the taking-olf board (d), situated below 
and between the two impression cylinders. The exact course 
of the sheet may be likened to a serpentine track; by this 
means the unprinted side of the sheet can be printed in turn. 
The sectional drawing of the machine, fig. 168, now shown 


will exhibit its working. 


The reference marks given are 


necessary for the proper understanding of the parts not only 
of this machine but for some of those of the rotary kind 
described in the next chapter, viz.: 


p Paper. 

L Laying-on board. 

W Damping apparatus. 
T Type cylinders. 


E Impression cylinders, 
c Cutting rollers. 

F Flyers. 

I Inking apparatus. 


j> Delivery board. 
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The different varieties of actions used for perfecting 
machines are of three characters, and are described below: 

The Weh . — Each sheet is laid separately to back-marks 
on to a series of tapes, and is carried forward. This class of 
machine is consequently slower in production, owing to the 
time taken in lifting and carrying each sheet from the heap 
to the impression cylinder. 

The JDrop-har , — In this machine the heap of paper is 
brought nearer, and the sheets are simply stroked up to 
certain marks. They are then seized by the bar, which rises 
slightly, and conveyed to the impression cylinder. 

The Gr'i})j)er . — This method allows of the sheets being- 
taken by a series of fingers called gxdppers, after having been 
stroked forward from the adjacent heap up to the front 
marks. These last two kinds of feeding are now generally 
adopted, but perhaps the gripper arrangement is more satis- 
factory ill obtaining a correct lay, a greater speed being also 
attained. 

These machines have a series of complicated tapes neces- 
sary to carry the sheet in the course of its travel from the 
feeding to the taking-off hoard, which with a little tronble 
may be readily understood. 

Set-off on these machines is a difficulty which must be 
guarded against. We should have said that usually the in- 
ner forme is printed on the first impression cylinder (e) 
nearest the feeding board (l), and the outer is printed on 
the other large cjdinder just before discharging the sheet 
on to the delivery board (n). To avoid set-oft long strips of 
paper, a trifle wider than the pages, and as many strips as 
there are rows of pages, are pasted so as to form endless 
bands, which are placed round the outer cylinder and a 
^ small drum. These keep on the move with the actioji of the 
machine, and all off-set is deposited on them. If these set- 
off hands are made of oiled paper they will last for some time 
without renewing — that is, for some few reams. 
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Making- ready on these inacliines is performed nmclr in 
tlie same manner as that described for the single cylinder, 
but the parts are not so accessible, and, again, the inking 
arrangements are often not quite satisfactory. When run- 
ning they recjuire close attention, owing to the number of 
tapes employed for carrying the sheets round the respective 
cylinders and the liability to set-off. 

The speed of these machines varies from 1,000 upwards, 
but there are some in the market, of the gripper kind, which 
are said to turn out nearly 2,000 copies per hour perfect. 

Perfecting machines have been made with one large im- 
pression cylinder only. One side having been printed, by 
a clever arrangement the sheet is reversed, and then the 
second side is printed on the return of the forme carriage. 

Having treated of the several kinds of machines mostly 
in use for book-work and magazine wmrk, both plain and 
illustrated, single cylindei's of various characters, and 
double cylinders for printing both sides of two sheets, we 
now^ propose just to touch on a few of the rotary machines 
in use at the present day, giving one of Messrs. Hoe’s latest 
productions of quadruple size, among others of the older 
make, so that the student may form some conception of these 
somewhat complicated iiiachines. 


OHAPTEE XXXI 

Rotary IMacliines : Hoe’s — The Victory — The Marinoni — The 
AVhitefriars — Their Working Parts, Ca]>al)ilities, and Speeds. 

R otary maehines are of various kinds, and, as will 
be seen at a glance, very different in construction 
from all other classes of machines, and, in fact, each diifers 
very much in shape and appearance from others built on 
the same principle. These machines print, as a rule, from 
the web, or endless paper, but some may be used with 
separate sheets. We have selected a few examples to enable 
the student to grasp the main principles, although rotary 
printing does not as yet really apply to the production of 
books. Printing surfaces either of stereotype or electrotype 
plates are curved to the requirements of the cylinders of 
the pai'tieular machine on which they are used. Frequently 
they ^ have a special stereotyping plant issued with them, 
the size of the cylinder necessitating a certain curve in 
casting the plates. Occasionally, as already explained, some 
of these machines are made to print from the flat, and 
either type or plates may be used. 

These machines are adapted for periodical or newspaper 
work owing to the great output of which they are capable. 
Some are really wonderful specimens of mechanical contriv- 
ance, all the various operations — wetting, wdien necessary, 
feeding, printing both sides, cutting, folding, and pasting, 
including wrapping — being purely automatic. With sucli 
appliances the newspaper of tlie present day is produced, 
and they have had the effect of exjoediting and multiplying 
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to an almost unlimited extent tlie number of copies issued, 
and have been the means of cheapening the cost to the 
.public. 

The person in charge of one of these machines must ne- 
cessarily he a thoroughly practical man, with a decided turn 
for inechanies, and one who has had a wide experience in 
the trade. Such a workman is sought after and commands 
a high wage, generally more than in any other branch of the 
• trade. . 

Rotary machines of various kinds are made specially to 
order, so as to cope with the particular class of woi'k in 
view. They may be built on the deck ” principle either for 
one, two, three, four, or even more reels of pajjer, and either 
in single width, that is, two pages wide, or double width, 
that is, four pages wide. The machines, however, in general 
use are those of the single, double, quadruple, sextuple, and 
octuple kind, and so on according to requirements. 

Single and two reel machines are usually arranged with 
the reel of paper at one end of the machine, and the web 
passes through the printing cylinders to the folder at the 
opposite end where the copies are delivered. 

Three and four reel machines have also been constructed 
in this manner, but the more usual and popular arrange- 
ment of the latter type of machine is to place two two- 
reel presses end to end with the folders between them and 
the reels at the opposite ends of the machine. 

This arrangement makes it possible to operate them as 
independent machines, or to run in combination with each 
other when copies with a greater number of pages are 
desired. Another advantage is that it allows of an alter- 
native TLise of either folder in case of an accident to the 
other. 

When presses are made double width, a two-reel machine 
is known as quadruple, a three-reel as a sextuple, and a four- 
reel as an octuple machine. 
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Double sextuple and double octuple macbines are made, 
having six and eight reels respectively. 

Ojie other point in favour of this class of machine is that 
a four-reel on the two-deck principle wuth centre delivery is 
more easily got at in the making-ready than a four-reel 
straight-line machine built in four decks. 

• As already explained, rotaries made in single width print 
two pages side by side, and a double one four pages across 
— thus a double will produce exactly twice as much as one 
of the single kind — a great consideration for newspapers of 
large circulation. 

The particular rotary machine shown on the next i'>ago, 
fig. 169, is one made by Messrs. R Hoe and Co., and is a 
right-angle quadruple Newspaper Perfecting Press. This 
is only one of the many varieties produced by that -well- 
known firm. 

This machine prints from two reels of the double width. 
The first reel, as will be observed, is placed to the right of 
the machiue uear the floor level, and the second reel is situ- 
ated at the back of the left-hand portion, and at a right 
angle to it, and is somewhat obscured by the folding appar- 
atus and delivery boards which are on the front of the left 
side of the machine. 

This quadruple is now made^to produce 60,000 copies per 
hour of 4, 6, or 8 pages; 30,000 of 10, 12, 14, or 16 pages ; and 
15,000 of 20 or 24 pages all in the same time. The papers are 
printed both sides, folded, counted, and pasted if desired. 

The four cylinders seen to the right are the printing and 
impression cylinders respectively, the two inside ones being 
those giving the impression, and the two outer those bearing 
the printing surfaces. The inking arrangements are placed 
at the two exti'eme ends of these four drums, thus being 
near the printing cylinder in each case. As the paper is 
unwound from the reel below it travels between the two 
lower cylinders and one side is printed; then in serpentine 
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niannerit passes between tbe second and third drams which 
are impression cylinders only. It is then carried between 
the third and fourth which print the second or reverse side 
of the paper. 

Erom this point tbe long sheet travels overhead to the left- 
hand side of the machine, where it is cut longitudinally and 
divided, and associated with other webs similarly printed 
by the other press. They then descend into the two different 
folders, where they are folded and cut — the copies being 
discharged on to the delivery boards situated at the two 
sides of the left-hand portion of the machine. 

This description, as already indicated, refers to one half 
of the machine only, and wJiilst this is in operation the 
same thing is being repeated precisely by the second half, 
which is placed at the back of the left-hand portion. 

Tliere are several other kinds of rotary machines on the 
market, somewhat similar in general design but differing in 
various details. Amongst others may be mentioned Messrs. 
J. Foster and Sons’, the Victory, the Gross Printing Press 
Co., and that of the hforthem Press and Engineering Co., 
Ltd., as being up-to-date rotary machines printing from the 
reel. The Cos-duidex and the Cossar are also good machines, 
but they are both built ou the flat-bed principle, and are 
mentioned here as being examples of that class. 

In order to give the student some idea of tlie older forms 
of the rotary class of machine, we give a few other varieties, 
of the single reel kind, which will show the progress made 
in that direction during the past few years. Although these 
machines are mostly superseded, their design and jDrinciples 
in working are interesting to note at the present time. 

For instance, we have the Victory rotary, fig. 170. This was 
a single reel printing machine which received very consider- 
able patronage. It was particularly noted for its folding 
apparatus, and was considered one of the most complete 
machines in the market. It had a good damping appliance, 
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and the papers were printed, cut, delivered, and folded, it 
was said, at the rate of twelve thousand per hour. 

The type (t) and impression (b) cylinders were arranged 
in the centre of the machine, the printing surfaces being- 
placed on the top. The working was as follows: The paper 
(p) after being damped was conducted to the first impression 
cylinder (e) over small rollers, which acted as “ smoothers,” 
when it was printed on the first .side. It then passed to the 
second impression cylinder, and was printed on the reverse 
side. Thus perfected, it was carried along to the cutting 
cylinders (c), and thence conveyed to the folding apparatus, 
which was in duplicate, and received the papers as cut alter- 
nately, depositing them in the boxes at the other end of the 
machine, not shown on the plan given. 

The wetting apparatus (w), usually worked by fine jets 
of water, which were emitted from a series of xfin-holes in a 
pipe, is to the right of the reel of paper, and the inking 
cylinders (i), with their respective vibrating and inking 
rollers, will be observed on the top of the machine at either 
end, the ink-cylinders acting as distributing surfaces. 

The dotted lines give the exact progress of the paper in 
all the diagrams. 

This machine has now been improved on very much, and 
is made to print with more reels, and on the straight-line or 
centre delivery principle. 

The Marinoni rotary machine was made by the French firm 
of that name, fig. 171. As will be seen, it had four cylmders 
arranged in a perpendicular manner, and printed from the 
single reel. The two middle cylinders (e) are those which gave 
the impression, and the other two (t), on top and bottom, 
are those on which the curved plates were fastened. At the 
extreme ends of these cylinders were the inking appliances 
(i) ; the distributors here had a lateral movement, through 
a cam action. As they were printed the sheets were collected 
and passed through the cutting drums (c), situated at the 
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left centre of tlie other cylinders. When five sheets had 
been cut, they were carried along and deposited on the 
delivery board (n). 

This machine piinted at the rate of ten thousand perfect 
copies per hour, and was largely used for the printing of 
newspapers before the English and American manufacturers 
made a speciality of this class of machine, although both 


Fio. 171. THE MAEINONI SINGLE HEEL ROTARY MACHINE. 

Messrs. Hoe and M. Marinoni were equally well ]>atronized 
by the newspaper printers of this country. 

Sometimes a folding apparatus was attached, necessitat- 
ing an alteration in delivering the sheets. 

This machine also had a damping apparatus, and the 
paper travelled between smoothing drums before it passed 
to the first type cylinder. 

Ill fairness it must be stated that the late M. Marinoni 
2)roduced many other rotary machines of various kinds, and 
several containing special features. 
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The Whitefrim's rotary machine, fig. 172, was invented 
l)j Messrs. Parcloe and Davis, and was adapted for news- 
paper or magazine work, plain or illustrated. It printed 
either from the reel or from single sheets, and came to the 
front owing to the various improvements made in it from 
time to time. The rate of production was greatly enhanced if 
the reel ari'aiigeraent was used. As a two- feeder using single 
sheets it produced four to five thousand sheets per hour. 
The alteration in method of printing from sheet to reel, or 
vice versa-, ’was a very simple matter, the portion to the right 
hand being disj^ensed with in the latter case. 

It had four cylinders arranged round an arched frame 
marked (t) and (e) respectively, and was last built quite 
on a <iiiferent plan from other rotaries, as will be seen from 
the illustration. When used for single sheets, the feeding 
boards (l) w^ere placed on the top of the machine at each 
end. The inking apparatus (i) w’'as placed at the extreme 
ends of the arch. The sheets after being impressed on both 
sides were carried to the flyers (f), and then laid smoothly 
on the delivery board (d) underneath and in the middle of 
the machine. 

The diagram given is that of the two-feeder for single 
sheets, with the reel arrangement, when used, attached as at 
the right-hand side of the illustration. A folding apparatus 
was used occasionally, wdiich was situated at the other end 
of the machine. Tlie cutting rollers (o), when used for web 
printing, were placed just above the delivery board (d). 
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'riie Wareliouse Dt'parfcinent — Variotie?^ of Machine, IMouhi, and 
Ifandinade Papers — Niiinher of Sheets comprised in a Ream — 
Tables of Sizes, K<niivaleiii and Relative Weights, etc. - ( 'ards— 
Qualities and Sizes of tlie same. 

<lep>artinent is responsible for paper — printed 
X luid uiipriiited, the latter being known technically as 
“ white ” ])aper, irrespective of its shade or colour. The 
head warehouseman should be a capable person, for much 
depends on the wareliouse department, if it is a large estab- 
lishment, in the proper care and account of stock. Every 
sheet and ream of paper sliould be accounted for from the 
time it enters the warehouse till it leaves the charge of the 
warehouseman printed and finished for the bookbinder. He 
should have a thorough knowledge of papers of various 
kinds, both as regards quality and size. This knowledge 
is also important to the student. 

Papers maybe <dassed at once as eitlier handmade, mould- 
made, or machine-made. These are all furtlier subdivided 
into drawing, writing, and printing-papers, and of two 
charjicters, ‘‘wove” and “laid.” Handmades are usually 
identified at sight by the rough or natural deckled edges of 
tlie paper on the four sides, and machine paper gejierally 
from the fact tliat the edges are cut straight. But as both 
mould-made and antique machine papers are made with raw 
edges, it is difficult for the inexperienced to identify them, 
espe(;ially the mould-made kind. 
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lTjin<lnui<Ic j^apers can often be told from those .made by 
inaehlno by tlie eircninstance that they are darker in tone 
oil the right side, and the latter darker on the wrong side. 
The right and wrong sides of paper can easily be detected 
by (tomparison, the rougher of course being the wrong one. 
^ To discriminate between laid and wove papers — hold up a 

sheet to the light, when it will be seen that the former ex- 
liibit wire marks, which are absent in the latter. This is a 
rough and ready rule, and correct in general practice. 
Drawing and writing papers are principally made of rags 
* (tl.ie amount of the same regulating tlie quality of tlie 

pa])er), with a considerable addition of size to jierinit of the 
article being used for tlie purposes indicated. 

Mould-made papjers have deckled edges on the four sides 
of the sheet, and are an admirable substitute for real band- 
made papers ; in fact, in some respects they are even better 
I ill finish, for there is not that irregularity in substance or 

^ texture as in that made by hand. This is provided the ma- 

terial is really good, and there is no reason why the stiifiV’ 
as it is called, should not lie equal to that of real handmade, 
provided the customer will pay for it. As its name implies, 
it is made in a mould, and by machine; consequently the 
cost of production is less, and this also accounts for the 
greater regularity in substance. Papers made by this method 
can be distinguished by a careful examination of the deckles 
— those edges generally being less rough or irregular than 
those of sheets made by hand. 

Printing pa,pers, except the better qualities, contain little 
or no rag, and are made from other substances, chiefiy es- 
parto, both hard- sized and soft- sized. The soft- sized pajiors 
can he detected by wetting the corner with the tongue, when 
the moisture will spread as in a piece of blotting or plate 
pa]>er. both of which are quite unsized. The more a paper 
is sized the harder it is. There are two methods of sizing- 
adopted, viz., tub and engine sizing; the former is generally 
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used for liandmade papers, and the latter for those made l\y 
machine. 

The principal properties of papers are that they slionld 
he strong, though not harsh, and that they should he as 
oparpie as possible. 

The introduction of process blocks, especially those of 
the half-tone kind, during the past few years has necessitated 
the use of very smooth papers, and sometimes coated ones, 
which are dubbed “ art ^’ papers. That these papers do give 
eff:'e(.*t to half-tone illustrations must be admitted, but un- 
fortunately the paper is objectionable to the sight and also 
ill handling. Moreover there is alvrays the knowledge that 
these papers have no enduring properties from the fact that 
the preparations used for coating are of a mineral character 
and are bound to degenerate in a few years. On the other 
} hand, although super-calenderecl papers are not so objection- 
able, yet, if too soft-sized, they absorb the inh and leave 
the illustration flat and lifeless. 

A ream of paper of the printing class usually consists of 
516 sheets = 21-t quires of 24 sheets in each — termed “ per- 
fect’" or “printers’” reams — this plus of 16 sheets being 
allowed for spoilages and over copies for every 500 sheets. 
Handmade papers, whether drawing, writing, or printing, 
are as a rule made up to 20 quires of 24 sheets 480 sheets, 
but sometimes this varies, and reams have 472 or 500; in these 
cases they are styled “imperfect” reams. “Mill” reams 
have 472 sheets^/ and “ inside ” reams generally 480 sheets. 
There are diiferent ways of packing — a ream may be either 
“ flat,” “ folded,” or “ lapped.” The meaning of the first is 
obvious; the second is when a certain number of sheets is 
simply folded in half (or “ quired ”), and the third when 
the two ends are doubled over without being absolutely 
folded, thus forming a parcel lapped in three — this is only 
done with the larger sizes of paper. “ Bundies ” of paper 
are two reams done up in one, and a “ parcel ” is a term 
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<'Ort{iiii <jnaii1ity. “ Reti’oe ’ js imiii*a.Luu dv x x n wo 
(av>sseR),“ontsi<les ’\)r ‘‘l>rokeii ’’ bj x x x (tliree (‘rosses), 
whirli iiiiply Ibat tlio papers ai*e respe<itivelj of second or 
inferior quality, the last being perhaps torn or broken ' 
..the ‘'*make”-"“a.s the iiianiifacture is technical! j termed. 

f^mjgesfioNi^/nr iedbuj — Different qinilities of 
] >a,].)er are tested ])y various means. The strength is measured 
bv its resistance to ti^aring. In machine papers the slrengtJi 
and stretehing power vary according a,s tlie force acts hmgtli- 
wise or m-ross; in handmade ]>apers there is little diifereiice. 
In the former ihe dift'erence is in the proportion of 2'ih ats 
eording to the dire(;tion of the tearing force. The stretching 
power acts inversely on the sireiigtli, that is, is greater across 
tlian lengthwise. 

Paper as a ruh,* is made to standard sizes, some varying 
with, the different makers; the list n<nv ap]>ended shows the 
average sizes of most ]>riuting pa})ers in use; 

Sizes op Printing Papers. 

Inches. Inches. 

Pott .... 15.U121 , Quad Pott . . 81 x 25 


Pott .... 
Foolscap . , . 

Post .... 
Demy .... 
Medium . . . 

Royal .... 
Double Pott 
Double Foolscap 
Super Royal . . 

Double Crown . 
Imperial . . . 


17 xl3t 
20 xie*^ 
221 X 17^ 
24“ X 19“ 
25 x20 
25 xl51 
27 xl7‘ 
271 X 201 

80 “ X 20“ 

80‘x22' 


Quad Pott . . 

Double Post . . 

Quad Foolscap . 
Columbia , . 

Double Demy . 
Atlas . . . . 

Double Medium 
Double Royal , 
Quad Crown 
Quad Post . . 

Double Imperial 


Inches. 

81 x25 

82 X 20 
84 x27 
341 X 231 
85“ X 22 “ 
86 x26 
88 x 24 
4.0. x25 
40 X 80 
40 X 82 
44 X 80 


In addition to these papers, others are made in double 
and quadruple size. The following table exliil )its at a glance 
the equivalent weights of papers in certain sizes : 
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Equivalent Weights of Papers. 



Demy. 

J)oul)le 

Foolscap. 

Royal. 

Double 

Crown. 

Im- 

perial. 

Columbia. ; 

.Atlas... 

Ihs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

1 lbs. 

ibs. 

12 

1 14 

15 

18 

20 

251 

281 

: 14 

16 

171 

21 

! 23 

29| 

, 33 

16 

18i 

20 

24 

261 

34 

38 

18 " 

20| 

1 221 

27 

! 291 

38 

421 

20 

23“ 

1 -25 

30 

1 33 

42i 

471 

24 

271 

30 

36 

i 39| ! 

5l“ 

57 

28 

, 32 ' 

.^35 1 

42 

1 46 ■ 

591 

661 

32 

361 

40 

481 

53 

68“ 

76“ 

36 

41“ ' 

45 

54“ 

591 

76i 

851 

40 

46 

50 

GO 

66 

80 “ 

95 

45 

52 

50 

67^- 

74 

951 

100 

50 

571 

621 

75 

82^ 

106“ 

1181 


For instance, 12 lb. demy is the same thiclcness in handling 
as 14 lb. double foolscap, IB lb. royal, or 18 lb. double crown, 
and so on. 

Paper is also made in endless reels or webs, some miles 
in length, for the requirements, principally, of newspaper 
or magazine work printed on rotary machines. As will be 
seen from the foregoing table, papers are made to definite 
weights — a given number of pounds avoirdupois to the 
ream, whether it contains 472, 480, 500, 508, or 516 sheets. 
Machine-made papers, including mould-made ones, can be 
adjusied to a nicety as regards weight in manufacture, but 
handmades vary somewhat, and, owing to that circum^ 
stance, are frequently charged by poundage instead of by 
the ream. 

The table on the opposite page gives the relative weights 
of reams of paper containing 480, 500, or 516 sheets. To 
find the equivalents of other weights not given there see 
p. 3S7. 
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IlEL.vnYF. Weights of a Ream containing 480, 500, ois 
516 Sheets. 


I 


i 

i 


1 



lleaiii of 
480 

■Slieets. 

Eeaiu of 
.,500 
Sheets. 

Keam of 
516 

Sheets. 

Beam of 
480 

Sheets. 

Beam of 
500 

Sheets. 

Beam of 
510 

Sheets. 

■,1b. 

lb. oz. 

lb. oz. 

Ih. 

Ih. oz. 

Ih. oz. 

rr 

7 

4 

7 

8 ! 

39 

40 

10 

41 

15 

8 

8 

5 

8 

9 j 

40 

41 

10 

43 

0 

0 

9 

6 

9 

10 I 

41 

42 

11 

U 

1 

10 

10 

6 

10 

12 1 

42 

43 

12 

45 

2 

11 

11 

7 

11 

13 1 

43 

44 

12 

46 

3 

12 

12 

8 

12 

14 

4-4 

45 

13 

<17 

5 

i:^ 

13 

8 

13 

15 

45 

46 

14 

48 

6 

U 

14 

9 

15 

1 

46 

47 

14 

49 

7 

15 

15 10 

16 

2 

47 

48 

15 

50 

8 

16 

16 

10 

17 

3 

48 

50 

0 

51 

9 

17 

17 

11 

18 

4 

49 

51 

0 

52 

11 

18 

18 

12 

19 

5 

50 

52 

1 

53 

12 

19 

19 

12 

20 

7 

51 

53 

2 

54 

13 

20 

20 

13 

21 

8 

52 

54 

2 

55 

14 

21 

21 

14 

22 

9 

53 1 

55 

3 

56 

15 

22 

22 

14 

23 

10 

54 

56 

4 

58 

1 

23 

23 

15 

24 

11 

55 

57 

4 

59 

2 

24 

25 

0 

25 

12 

56 

58 

5 

60 

3 

25 

26 

0 

26 

14 

57 

59 

6 

61 

4 

26 

27 

1 

27 

15 

58 

60 

6 

62 

5 

27 

28 

2 

29 

0 

59 

61 

7 

63 

7 

28 

29 

2 

30 

1 

60 

62 

8 

64 

8 

29 

30 

3 

31 

3 

61 

63 

8 

65 

9 

30 

31 

4 

32 

4 

; 62 

64 

9 

66 

10 

31 

32 

4 

33 


: 63 

65 

10 

67 

11 

32 

33 

5 

34 

6 1 

64 

66 

10 

68 

13 

33 

84 

6 

35 

7.1 

65 

67 

11 

69 

14 

34 

35 

6 

36 

8 

66 

68 

12 

70 

15 

35 

36 

7 

37 

10 

67 

69 

12 

72 

0 

36 

37 

8 

38 

11 

68 

70 

13 

73 

1 

37 

38 

8 

39 

12 

69 

71 

14 

74 

3 

38 

39 

9 

40 

13 

70 

72 

14 

75 

4 


11 

iiXl r- . 

TtPi'i 


IPS 

^ilii 


is ) j' 






i#Sil 

'i-i 




■ 

lih'ri 

&!'! 


:.|r 




iff 

lltis 
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The following tables of sizes, weights, etc., of various 
papers in diiferent qualities are all useful in connection with 
the warehouse department, but it is iinportaiit to remember 
that some makers vary a little in their sizes. Those sizes 
which are now given are average ones. 


Equivalent Sizes of Writing and Printing Papers and 


Description. 


Emperor 

Antiquarian 

Double Imperial . 
Double Elephant . 

Atlas 

Colombier 

Imperial 

Elephant 

Super Kioyal 

Cartridge or Log. 

Poyal 

Medium 

Demy 

Music Demy 

Large Post 

Copy 

Post 

Foolscap 

Pott 


Sheet and Third Cap 
Sheet and Half Gap.. 
Sheet and Half Post. 
Double Foolscap 

Double Crown 

Doable Post 

Double Demy 


Cartridges. 

Writings. 

Printings. 

Cartridges. 

72 x 48 

•.»••• 


53 x31 




44 x30 

44 x30 

40 X 26| 


40 x26 

33 x26 

36 x26 


34ix23i 

341x231 


34‘^x22“ 

30 x22 

30 x22 

28 x23 

30 x 23 

28 x23 

27 xl9 

27ix 201 

271xl9| 




26 x21 

24 xI9 

25 x 20 

26 x20 

22 xl7i 

24 x 19 


20 xl5| 

221x174 

22 xl7J 


20#xl4f 


. 21 xl6i 



. 20 x l6“ 


20 xl6i 

. 19 xlSi 

20 x l6 


. 17 xl3i 

17 xl31 


. 15 X 12| 1 

161 x 121 


. 221x121 



;i 22' X 13| 

1 


. 241x13-1 




231 x 191 


. 26?-xirif 

27"xl7‘ 


i 

30 x20 

30 x20 

j 

32 x20 


.1 

35 x221 

35|x22| 
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EQUtVAtiBNT WElGHTiS PEE RrAM OP ‘W'lUTIWO PAPBB OF 
VARIOUS SIZES. 
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Sizes op Peinting Papee, subdivided, 


Broadside. Folio. 


lOiuo. 


Pot 

Foolscap 

Post 

('rowii 

Doniy 

!\redinni 

Jloyal 

Double I^)t 

l)on]>le Foolscap 
Super Poyal ... 
Double Crown... 

Imperial 

Double IN>st ... 


Table for GiviNO-oux Paper. 
Number of inijiressions on sbcet 


50 2 2: 1 1 0 13 2 0 7 GO 5 10 0 4 14 

100 4 4' 2 2 1 1 0 0 13 4 0 9 8 0 7 12 

150 6 6 3 3 1 14 2 0 19 2 0 18 6 0 10 10 

200 8 8 4 4 2 2 0 1 1 0 0 17 4 0 13 8 

260 10 10 5 5 2 15 2 1 8 G 0 21 2 0 16 

300 12 12 6 6 3 3 0 1 14 4 1 1 0 0 19 4 

400 16 16 8 8 4 4 0 2 2 0 1 10 8 1 1 0 

500 20 20 10 10 5 5 0 2 15 4 1 18 4 1 8 12 

760 31 6; 15 16 7 20 2 3 22 2 2 15 6 1 23 

1000 41 16' 20 2010 10 O; 5 5 0 3 12 8 2 15 8 

1500 62 121 31 615 15 01 7 20 4 5 6 0 3 22 4 

2000 83 8j 41 16 20 20 OilO 10 0 G 23 4 6 5 0 

3000 126 0, 62 12 31 GO 15 15 0 10 10 0| 7 20 8 

4000106 16 83 8 41 16 0 20 20 013 22 810 10 0 
5000 208 8104 4 52 2 0 26 1 017 9 4113 1 8 


Note, — ’ Q means quires, s sheets, and o the oi^rplns copies. 
Other number.s may be obtained by multiplying any of the above 
quantities. 
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One ViM'v simple wa,y vt ealcuhitin*:? tlj<‘ aiiiouiif. ol’ paper 
re<jnired for a,iiy work is to Ixnir in niiixltlutt eu.eli TM)!) <'opi(‘s 
of n> sheet takes one r«‘a!n ol; [>apei\ aiul .1,000 oj‘ a half' sh(‘ei 
one ream loo. As (‘Xphiiiaal bet'ore, a printer’s ream <.0* o |r> 
slieets really allows tor sjM>ils and overs tor r>00 i'o])it‘S ot 
a [>rinte<] sheet, whether it ].»e oeiavo or sixteenun.). tJther 
numbers in printing, larger or smaller, an; only a mailer ot 
arithnmth*, fur it 500 copies are rerpiired ot a volume ot ten 
sheets ot octavo — 100 pages— ten reams would he nsjuirt'd. 
It 250 copies, only live roams, l)ui tor 1,000 copies, t wenty 
reams would be recjuisite, and so on. 

To find flo.i eqnivnlnn/ imdijht of iMpnr m another alze,-— 
It tht‘ talde ot e<juivalent sizes is not, liaaidy, or does not 
inclinle the refjuirt.‘d size -Multijdy the weiglii of the paper 
you have by tin; size (in stjuare inches) of a slioet of the 
papn* whose w<;ig]it you requin.; to know, and divide by the 
size (ill square im^hes) ot a slieet of tlie first-named pa]»er. 

E,eain.ple: I have a 24 11.). demy paper: what will bt‘ tlie 
weight of a ream of the saane papei’ in doul>le crown sizer 

The size of a sheet of demy is 224 x 174 inches, and that 
of a sheet of double crown is 80 x 20 inches. To ascertain 
the weight of the ream of double crown, multiply 24 lb. by 
(80 X 20) and divide by (224 x 171), t.c., 24 x 600 divided 
by 898''- equals 861 lb. Ans. 

There is a multitude of papers of vaiaous kinds for 
general (ionsumption, made by the three methods already 
mentioned; a tow of th<‘m are as follows — their names sliow- 
iug th(;ir use; in most instances. Writ ings, drawings, print - 
isigs, a, re turthoi* <']assifi<;a.tions ot those kinds, and the last 
includes (H>at(;d (so-ca]]e<l “art”) papers, super-calendered, 
besides ordinary qualities, either white, creamy, or toned. 
lA.>r other ]mr])oses there are browns, sugars, cartridges, 
railway Imft, ]>ank, loam, small liand, enamelled, dujdex, 
a.nd a great assort, numt of tinto<I pa}>ers in various colours 
and different weights, suitable for almost any pur])ose. 
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Sizes OF Letter- anb Note Papers. 



Inches. 


' ' Inclies.--' 

Medium 4to . 

. lOf X 8f 

Post 16mo . , 

4f 

X 35 

Medium 8vo . 

. 81 X 6f 

Copy 4fco . c , 

9# 

X 7| 

Demy 4to . „ 

. 91 X 71 

Copy 8vo , . , 

n 

X 41 

Demy 8vo • • 

. 7i X 4t 

Foolscap 4to , , 

8 

X G -;i- 

Demy 16mo . 

. 4t X 3| 1 

Albert . . , . 

6 

X 3| 

Largo Post 4to 

.10 X 8 

Queen • . . . 

51 

X .31 

Large Post 8vo 

. 8 X 5 

Prince of Wales . 

44 

X 3 

Post 4to . . 

. 9 X 7f 

Foolscap . , . 

121 

X 8 

Post 8 VO . . 

. 7i X 4-1 i 





Ganh are also dealt with bj a warehouseinaii. These 
are made in boards, generaliv royal size but sometimes in 
imperial, and cut to standard measurements. The average 
sizes are here given: 


Sizes op Cards 


Large 


Carte de Visite . . , . . . . 

. 41 X 2i 

Small . . . . . . . . . . 

. 3i X 2 i 

Reduced Small . ... . . . 

. 3| X 2| 

Extra Thirds . . . . ... 

. 3 X 

Thirds . . .... . . , . 

. 3 X 1-^ 

Half Small . . . . . . . . 

.■ -2| X 

Town Size . . . . . . . . 

. 3^ X 2 ' 

Half Large . . . . . . . . 

3 :' 'X 2} 

D(Uible Small . 

. 5 X 3.^ 

Double Large 

. (.) X 4il 

Quadruple Small 

.7 X r/ 

Quadruple Large 

, 9 X 6 


Inclies. 
4.1 X 3 


Cards are of various colours, qualities, and characters. 
They are of two kinds, i.c., pulp and ]>asted. The former arc 
obviously made in bulk as paper is, and the latter are 




CARDS 

iv'fnlait'i] ill tiuckiieti.s bj tbc iiumixn' of sheets paste 
form citiy one boanl, ami are known as “three sheet,” “ 
sio'et,” etc., acTordiiiir to the umiibor nsed. Wheii’stoi 
in (lie cut sizes these are luostl}' done nji in packs of ( 
two (the odd two being for overs or spoilage). The cani 
boards are generally reckoned liy the gross, one hnm 
and i'orty.four boards. Thoauue.vcd table is useful for d( 
mining the uninber of cards of a given size to be ubl.a 
out of a royal lioard: 

Numhejs of Caiids contained in a Roy.vi, DoAitn, 

Thirds . . . 9t! Double Small . 2b 

inroad Thirds . 80 Double Large . 10 

Small. . . . .50 QuadSinali . 12 

Large. ... 82 Quad Large . 8 


ror puckiiig, wrappiiio’, or oilier purposes these sizes of 
l)rowii ptiper are most coiiiiuuiily in use; 

Sizes of Bkown Papers. 

Inches. 

Casing . , . . 4(; x 3l> 

Double Iinperial . 44 X 29 
Elephant . . . 34 x 24 

Double Four Pound 31 x 22 


Inches. 
29 X 22 

26 X 21 

24 X 19| 

21 X 18 


Imperial Cap 
Haven Cap 
Bag Gap . 
Kent Cap * 
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junl other Ajipliances us(m 1 in coiniection wii.h llie Wmh'- 
lionse Department- The ilydi'atilie ITess -The Nlppiii';’ ]h•e^s ~- 
(Jlnml lioanls~-~ITot Pressing — Hot Holling — (/old Uolliiig — 
OiitUng Macliine^^ 

I N’ eoiinotjiion with the warehouse certain mechanical 
a,p})liau(^<‘S are necessary. Presses for cold pressing — 
ihi) j)Ower for which is generiilly obtained by hydraulic 
pr<‘ssure; rolling imuduiies lx>th for hot tind cold methods; 
and cutting machines for paper. 

Owing to the prevailing hard-packing method of printing 
not so much pressing is now done; as a matter of fact, this 
volume has not heen j)ressed or rolled after printing. Also, 
as much printing is done on antirpie rough papers, it is 
considered unnecessary to smooth the sheets by pressing, 
a, slight impress of the typo being preferred l>y many. 

The hyclravUc prfis.v, fig. 178, is made in various sizes, 
and the ])rossnre is given by moans of water, whicli is 
forced by pumping (either by hand or by power) inH> a 
receptacle whi(di contains the piston or ram. Tliis ram is 
attatdied to the bod of the pr(‘ss, a, ml the a,ci of pumpiug 
gra<Iiuilly raises this bed from the l)ottom. As very great 
pressure is given, the sides of the press, as likewise iis 
liead, must be of great strength, and, as a matter of coiu’se, 
made of iron. When it is pumped up and ihe reepund 
presstire exerted, it is held by fastening a valve, ami 
if the press is in good order the power is retained as 
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as roqiiiro*!. II v miserewiiij:;' tlu* valve a,iul 

turiiias^ on a 1a[), tbn water foiv<M.l up is releasetl, ainl tin* 
pressurt' thus relaxed. A ]K)Wor of 4r>0 tons inav ho ^’iveii 


Flu. !7;i UYDKAULIG PKKSS. 


aiul rcdaiued by an ordinary press with a 12-iucli ram, 
whitdi will lake, say, <Ioiiblo demy. If the leather (?olIar of 
the piston beeojues worn, it will cause a leak and p(wer is 
thereliy lost. A dial indicating the exact pressure exerted 
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is sometimes attached to these presses, and is a guide in 
pumping np. The example given is one with <Iou])le piuii])s 
attached, greater power being thus obtained. 

A nipping press, fig. 174, made of iron, and worhed ])v 
means of a screw, is a handy adjunct to the warelionse. It 
is very nsefnl for jobbing work of a small cliaraet<‘r ofltai 
required in a great hurry, when a nip will suffice. 

Glazed hoa^rds are used for pressing purposes. Thost‘ 
boards are mostly made of rope and tlioroughly well milled 


and rolled. The printed sheets are placed between them, 
the impression being taken out and a slight glaze im])arted 
from contatd. with the boards in pressing. 

Sizes of Glazed BoAiiDS. 

Inches. IiKilies. 

Fools(,'ap . . , 18 X I4.h Double Foo]sca]> 28 x 18 

Dmny .... 2B.1 x 181 , Super Koyal . . 281 x 211 

Royal . . . . 2(> X 21 Double Crown . B1 x 21 

Royal Extra. . 27 x 22 Imperial ... 81 x 28 

In tilling up the press it is customary to place iron platt*s 
at certain intervals; this gives additional solidity to the 
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wliolv, uml, ill tlio t'ase of two or iBore sizes of work 
pIiKMHi ill lli(v press at one operation, compensates fin* llu' 
{liflerena? in size of sheet and distribntes a, more equal 
]m‘ssnre ali ovm*. Glazed boards soiled wdtli ink may be 
cL^aiied wiili a litti(‘ turpentine rubbed on wuth a |)iece o£ 
liaiinel and finished with a soft duster. 

Jlof-. is as a rnle nndertakeii by outside peo|>k\ 

aaid is generally performed by a hydranlic press, hot |'»]ab^s 
being inserted at frequent intervals, TIkj impression is 
taken out more (‘asily by this method, and a betttn* llnish 
nsna ily given by lhe‘ lieat employed. Tlio slieets an' placed 
between glazed boaa’ds as in (*oid jn'essing. This ]>roe<‘ss is 
well adapti'd for illustrated work, when ]»niited on ordinary 
paper, owing to its thoroughness in pressing juid finisii 
without an I'xci'ss of glazt', whieh is given by liot rolling. 

Mot rolVnig macliines are constructed for the purjaise of 
drying and ])ressiiig (or rolling), the heait being obtained 
either by steam or gas, Gill’s machine, fiu*. 175, was the 
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]mt, naturally, the ink, to rctiihi it.s nornsal colour and 
driisity, should bo dried l)y more natural moans, for it is 
]»y the old(‘r and more j^u-adual method of drying that really 
firsbdass l>ookwork should bo oxo(aited, if durability and 
fullness of colour be desired. The glazing, loo, for soim* 


eliaracters of paper, is objectionable; the act of rolling, hot 
or cold, having the tendency to take all the ‘‘ life” out of 
the pa]>(‘r, thus entirely altering its original texture. For 
illustrated magazine work, where time is an important item, 
and the class of engravings is improved by rolling, it is very 
useful, and is particularly recommended. 

Cold rolling may also be performed by the last- mentioned 
machines, but for any great quantity the ordinary kind of 





COLD ROLLING 


rolling- machijio is a<lYise<L Less siirLi(;e is iinpa,rte<l by tins 
bist. pnx-ess, aiel it' eats have te be print ed <ni a. [>aper witli 
iia indiffereut siirbu*e, euhl rolling is resorte<I to i»efore an<] 
after llie work is ])riiited. If eats are to be ]>rinted on one 


Kx(.J. 170. fuk>51VAl'.s cutting machine 


side only , as for separat<^ plates, the paper need only b(" rolled 
on that side. To do this it is enstouiary to send two slieets 
tlirongh the maehine at onetime, back to bacdv, tlie outside 
of tln^ two sheets only being glaired and the inner sid(‘s 
retaining the original surface. This plan prevents the 
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paper being made too thin. Tliere are two methods of roll- 
ing, viz., plate, and that performed simply by rnnning the 
woih between the bare rollers, without ariytliing* in the 
shape of boards, sheets, or plates. In rolling printed work 
great care should be taken to prevent offset of ink. Tlni 
hot-rolling apparatus has an automatic arrangement for 
cleaning the rollers when in use. For cold rolling iho best 
way is to have the printed work thoroughly dried, or it will 
a.ssuredly be spoiled. 

(Jthiihuj machines form an important feature in the wtire- 
house department, and the selection of a. machine offered 
bv well-known ffrms is advised. Various maA'hines are be- 
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fore the trade, but those on the guillotine principle are the 
best. Some give a straight and direct cut, others a diagonal ; 
there is also a self-clampi ng arrangement used. Furnivaks 
machine, fig. 176, is one of this class, embodying all the 
latest iin]>rovements, and thus effecting a great saving of 
time in cutting large quantities. 

For the cutting of small jobs a sprhuj guide is used, 
wliieli allows of the work being puslied to tlie front for tlie 
cut— the width of the platen preventing this in the ordin- 
ai'y machine, 

A eanl-^cniting machine, fig. 177, is likewdso useful in this 
department. For the present, these are all the machines 
re{iuired in the warehouse; the other appliances will be 
dealt with in order. 
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The Care of i\aper--WotUno'<l()wn--TheWoo(leii TreKs — ( 'oniitin^ 
--The l)ryin.i( liooin -(.'old Pressing- and inaniuM* of pertonnin.*;' 
Ihe sa,nK‘~Staeldn.i;XV()rk-~(Jat.]ienno---('()ll;ttiiio', FoldiiiM;-, and 
Pa<‘kin<»’—Ivoe, pilin' SUKd<— Paiveilinjj: -Kol<Iinj«\ Stitehinn*, Sfai>- 
}>in,u%and Sewin.n'- iiindin<»’, Ilnlinn-, P(M'foriitiny;',and Numherin;.-:. 


\ J of white paper — in large offi(*es a separate warehouse- 
man is told olf for this piir])ose. All pa]>er roeeiv(‘d shonhl 
he ehecdced and entered up-) in a proper book, showing at a 
glance the date, tVoin whom received, the size, weigdit, tind 
description, besides the name of tdie work it is intended for, 
and on whose aceonut it is sent in, whether a customers or 
the house.” These latter particulars are important, as a 
printer often keeps a stock of certain kinds of paper for liis 
own use, or for customers for whom he supplies paper. 
Nothing should he given out ’or used till a note has been 
taken; in doing so it sliould he seen whether reams are 
“perfect” or not. 

Weft my down . — To prepare paper for printing it was 
formerly customary to damp) it down — that is, ordinary 
printing paper. Nowadays, with the exception of hand- 
made papjers, which are always best printed damjxnied, or 
hard antifpie papers, to which the same remark applies, no 
wetting is done in the printing office, beeaxise so much smooth 
paper is used. Soft or unsized, glazed or rolled, and writing 
papers should not he wetted down, as that operation Avould 
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spui] tbeiii at once; they invist he ]>riiite<l dry. In wettiiu 
down all other papers, the natnn? of the pamper must he eon 
sid( 0 '(Ml; some of the papers, Ixdno' weil sized and eonse 
<p{eidly somewhat hard, will not take the water easily 
wlien wetted they require to lie hy longer, and need moia 
turning. Supposing the j^aper to he treated is an ordinarj 
printing ]>aper, maehine-iiuide, and quired or folded, the 
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wetti'r sliouidopen his ream, and place it on the left of his 
mitinij tfomjli, ng. 178, open the quire, smooth out the hack, 
and dip one end of the sheet in first, drawing it through 
the water in the form of a curve, fig. 179. When he has done 
that, ho should place it flat on a quire already opened, but 
not wetted. Having laid the <lamp quire on the dry, he 
sliould lay another dry one on the toj> of tlie wetted one, 
and so on to the end of the ream — each wetted quire being 
sandwiched between two dry ones. When he has completed 
the ream or reams required, a board should be placed on 
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the top, (mo hao'iii^' placed at tlie hoi tom to ro('(‘iv(‘ the 
firs! (juin% and W(‘iohts placed on llie top t’or a few hours, iu 
ordor to ]>ress a.nd soah the whole pile thoronp,'hly. Wiaui 
time lias been ailowed f(jr tins, the hoard sliould he iakeu 
off, and the whole (d: the ream lunied. This is performed 
simply ]>y turning round (not over) every quirt* or so, tlnis 
mixiiig up tile whole, dry and wet; hy turning tin,* pa.per iu 
tla,^ way snggtisled, the right and wrong sides of the [>a,per 
are still ke])t sepanited, and this is a distinct lielp in print- 
ing off. Tile paper should Hum la* placed in the scnvv pr(,*ss, 
and fa.stened down. These ]>resses are of wood, and aiM* 
worked ]>v an iron screw atUudiod to the “ foihnvt*!’.'” 


Ff<;. 179. PASsiNu 1 ‘AiMii: 'I'lniotam 'run watku. 

Cinintvmj. — Piil>er should be checked before being given 
out for ]>rinting. As the operation of (iouiitiiig is a very 
important one, great correctness is necessary, (^specially 
witli. printed, work. The method ado])ted is to taka* two or 
three <{uires, a-ceordiiig to the thi(-kness of t he pa[>er, at the. 
corner, and give it a sliaiqj tnrii over by a quhdv movemoiit 
of the wrist. Tf this is done ]moperly, tlie slieels a-n? fanned 
ont, and may h<* ('oiinted very rca^dily. They a, re <-omded 
off in liv(‘s, twenty “ fiv(‘s” to a hnudml, and tluj hundreds 
usually la]>ped over, 'rids is the most expeditious maamer 
of coiaitiiig, an expert being able to run through a thousand 
iu a very short. spacH,M)f time. In giving juiper <>ut, n;ams 
should Ih' ]>crfect, or made so, and duly enhuvd up. When 
]>rinted it has to bt* counted agaJn, and if c'ornmt, eulenn} - 
t.he date,siguatuns name of work, and workman l.u-nng uolc<l. 
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III sheet woi'k it is advisable to count it wlien the first side is 
p]-iBt<?d oil, before perfecting the sheet -this |>hm will ob- 
viate errors, and possibly avoid disputiss. 

The ihijhg rootii. h the next consideration, a,iid iiie most 
userul one is that heated by hot water; steam is sometimes 
used. Here again it must be observed tliat, as few papers 
are now wetted down, the nee^I for a drying room is not so 
grojit as formerly, for all printing in quick-drying inks 
may be stacked as fast as printed, and if done by the hard- 
pa<‘king process no pressing is requisite. But if a special 
room is necessary, tbe pipes slioiiid lie arranged all round 


O . . O 



tlie room in coils, and, if the room is large, some placed in 
;; the middle too. The drying poles are frames, fig. 180, liang- 

ing from the ceiling, which slide along twn> larger horizontal 
poles. Tiiose which hold the worlv are about two feet apart, 
' the length being determined by the width of the room. By 

. 1 placing these frames on a sliding arrangement overhead they 

may be shifted along, and a wider passage formed between 
each two, so as to allow a person to pass ak)ng, in order that 
he may get at the work readily. 

Placing the printed work on the poles is performed by 
dividing the ream into ** lifts ** or handfuls, just overlapping 
each other on one edge. The topmost poles are reached 
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witL a, ]}('(•!, 181 ; several lifts are put on at a f nin*, and 

placed in tlieir position by tlie same inipieme Lit lower 
ones, of course, are best filled by band. The room slioulfl be 
lo'pt up to a uniform beat — about 120 degrees FiibreidHut 
— and llie work removed as dried, and its place ocioipied by 
otlier work. 

Til tlie aliseiice of a proper drying room poles ari.^ some- 
times suspended singly from tlie roof of tlie 

waro]iouse,and tlie work is dried by perfectly \ / 

natural m(?ans ; but care should be taken tliat \ / 

the top sheets do not get soiled by dust; to 

}>reveiit tliis wrappers sliould bo plaited ovei* 

each lift. The peel is liere an indisjiensahle 

tool in hanging up, as also in taking down. 

When the work is sulhciently dry it should 
be stacked, each signature by itself, and a 
separate pile to each work, till it is ready to 
be pressed or rolled, as the ease may be. 

Where cold i^resshuj is actually necessary 
it is customary to place the sheets separately — 

between glazed boards, as near the centre of 
the board as possible, because the edges are peel. 
likely to be marked in prijssing if the sheets are not placed 
correctly over each other. As far as practicable it is best to 
have all one size and character of work pressed at one opera- 
tion, the iron plates being inserted at intervals, as before 
explained. Assuming it is a hydraulic press, the work should 
remain in the press all night, and as it is taken out of the 
boards fresh work should he placed in the empty ones. 
This is generally done by three persons, as shown in the 
diagram on the next page, fig. 182. Here are seven piles. 
Two filler ifi4n stand at the ends at b (to be pressed). One 
iaher-off only is required, and he removes the sheets from 
])otli sides at C (which have been pressed), and stacks them 
evenly on D. 
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HtarMng work . — If the work is not r(‘a(ly i'or oj‘ 

«jfcitheriiig, the signatures should be stacked in a and 

if likely to stand in that position for any length of time, a 
few “ tops,” l.e., a few sheets of each signature comprised 
in that |Kirticnlar pile, placed on the top. This phin fre- 
queutiy obviates a deal of trouble, because a set or sets of 
sheets are sometimes asked for by a customer whilst the 
work is in progress, and the pulling down of the whole of 
the pile is avoided by this means.; Always build stacks on 
a board or stage raised from the ground, as this prevents 
accidents from the upsetting of water, or the bottom of the 
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pile being damaged by getting knocked or even kicked by 
the feet. 

Gathering . — When it is necessary to gather any work a 
table is used, generally of a horseshoe or three-sided pat- 
tern, whi(h should be large enougli to hold twenty sheets 
of, say, double crown at least, jdaced side by side, Eotary 
or revolving gathering tables are sometimes used, the bench 
revolving as the operator stands in a fixed jmsition, and 
lifts one of each slieet as it passes him. The sheets should 
be laid down on the board in order of alphabet, commenc- 
ing with signature b, the title and other oddments coming 
last. If the hook is a long one, or the paper is thick, the 
gatrlimlng must be made in two or (‘von three seGhms. One 
of each signature only should be gathered at a time, and 
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wlieii tile etui of the table is readied tiiej should he 
knocked up scpiarely at the edges, and each hook or section 
placed in a pile. Owing to machine folding being used so 
niTK'b, nianj binders jirefer the sheets of a volume padeed 
ami <le]ivered in biiilv, that is, not gathered, but the various 
signatures or sliecds packed separately. 

OoUaflmj, fohlhiij, ami jpachhig, — When a heap is formed 
it should be collated by means of a bodkin or piece of nib- 
].>er, all duplicates drawn, and Avrong sheets rectified. As 
t*ac.h book is collated and found correct, it should be simply 
moved aside a little in tlie left hand to indicate tlie division 
Ird,wc‘en them, and wlion the hand is full, lifted oft the pile, 
and turned face downwards. They are then ready for folding 
in lialL This is done iiierely for tlie more conA^enient pack- 
ing ot parcels. In folding these books or sections care 
sliouhl be exercised to obviate “ herring honing,” that is, not 
(UAxisiug tlie paper by tlie improper use of the folder. This 
(*an be obyiate<l by liolJing the folder someAvIiat liatl y, both 
ill the up and down strokes with that instrument, reversing 
the angle of the folder uii the back or doAvii fold. When 
folded, the Avork may be booked; if in sections, the parts 
must 1)0 put together, and reversed — every copy — in order 
to k<‘ep the parcel flat, and square. If the book is in one 
section only, the copies may be reversed, or turned in 
sixes.” Suitable parcels as regards size should be packed 
in brown ]>aper, tied with string, and labelled with the name 
of tlui Avork atul the number of copies they contain. If the 
balance of the work is to go into stock and not delivered 
as a complete edition at once to the binder, these copies, if 
not gathenMil, should lie so booked up that each separate 
parcel contains peiTect or complete copies of the volume. 

To return to the finishing oh: of the sheets after drying. 
The metliods of hot pressing, hot or cold rolling, liave/been 
already mentioned. Cold pr’essing is nearly always done 
b\ the ])rinter himself, hut the other methods, especially 
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the hot pressing, by outside firms. To repeat, the great 
point in tliis method is that the rolls should not be too hot, 
and that too great a pressure should not be exerted. If the 
former happens the ink will suffer, and in the latter <jase the 
paper will be thinned out too much; for ordinaiy purposes 
the impression is all that is necessary to be taken out, a.nd 
in doing this sufficient glaze and finish will be given to the 
sheets. Offset is another danger to be avoided by the pro- 
per use and care of the special apparatus for the purpose, 
a solution of common soda in water being mostly used. 

Keeping stoch , — In delivering work it is most essential 
tliat a complete record should be kept, and nothing sent 
away without a signature being given for it. The wai’ehouse- 
man should keep two ledgers, one for white paper, account- 
ing for all ]iaper received and used, and showing at a glance 
what is on hand. It is best that the stocks of customers be 
kept disihict from each other, and, if complicated, that one 
separate entry be made for each kind of paper. Further, it 
is advisable that the house papers — those supplied for the 
different jobs and works by the printer himself — be kept 
quite apart from any customer’s; in fact, treated, as it were, 
for quite a distinct customer. If these suggestions are 
carried out, and the books kept up to date, much trouble 
and labour will be saved in referring from time to time, and 
a report or stock-list may be furnished at short notice. All 
white papers should be kept covered up, and broken reams 
— we mean parts of reams — re-packed and marked as to 
quantity. Printed work should also be protected, and if 
stacked for any length of time whilst the book is in progress, 
the pile should be built squarely and firmly, and care taken 
that, the edges are all even and well knocked up. Stacks 
should be well covered at the toj) to keep them free from 
dust and dirt, and, certainly, printed sheets or reams sliould 
not be handled or carried about without a to]> or bottom 
sheet; a wrapper on both sides is the best protection. 
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On the first (h^irery of any job or Avork a complete copy 
should he laid aside for ciiargiiig-up purposes by the count- 
ni<,^-housc, but tills copy need not be a good one so long as 
It IS jierfect as regards the whole quantity, and has a ticket 
attached explaining the name of customer, date of delivery, 
size, quantity printed, if paper suijplied by customer or house, 
a, lid ail other particulars. 

Ill par celling up works for delivery, neatness in packing 
and conciseness in labelling are two great points. The parcels 
sliould not be uuAvieldy, but ada])ted for baudling easily. 
Care should be taken that the string does not out into the 
edges of the sheets, which may ho obviated by a piece of 
paiier doubled np and placed under the stiiug at the jioints 
where it turns over the edges of the parcel. If it is a very 
particular character of paper, it is best either to seal it up 
with parcel- wax, or tie it up with tape such as stationers use 
for pajiors sent iu flat, because this reduces the risk of 
damaged edges; but it is of course awkward if necessary to 
draw on tbe i>arcel, as it requires re-sealing iij), whereas a 
bundle tied up is more readily re-tied. 

Folding, sUtohmy.stubb ing, and seiviug come under tbe head 
of binding, and are sometimes done iu the hou.se, so a 
description of these points may be of interest. Stitching 
applies mostly to pamphlet work of a single section, when 
it is stitched through the centre of the sheet at the fold by 
opening it, and sometimes through the wrapper, if there is 
one, at the same operation ; sometimes the wrapper is drawn 
on, that is, glued or pasted on, after stitching. Stabbing is 
a system to be avoided as much as possible, liecause it is a 
method which does not allow of the book opening freely ; it 
m ado]ited frequently for pamphlets of several sections, and 
is jierformed by stabbing the thread through several sheets 
at the side, as shown on the next page, fig. 183. 

Sewing IS u.sed for books, and is the best way of binding 
anything together consisting of more than one section. 
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Eadi slieet is sewn tlirougli the middle of the fold, over 
two or three cross tapes or strings, according to the size of 
the Look, and the thread carried into the next sheet, and so 
on; this is the proper method, allowing of the book open- 
ing taisilv. Wire is also to be avoided as far as possible, 
es]>e(*ia]ly with voluines — thread does not cost mnch more, 
and is certainly more satisfactory in the long rnii. 

Edges of books are treated differently, sometimes accord- 
ing to fancy. “ IJntouched ” or unopened ’’ ed ges are those 
which are left precisely as folded; ^‘trimmed” edges, the 


liea<ls and bolts are left iinopened, and the fore-edge and tail 
lightly triinnied to make tidy only, but not necessarily 
smootli; “cut edges are when a book is cut all round 
perfectly smootli. “ Uncut edges ” are not necessarily books 
that l)ave not been cut, but mean that the edges have not 
been cut round flush by machine, although the bolts and 
heads may have been opened by hand. 

Fnhllslier^s binding is defined as cloth- work or case-woj*k, 
but binding proper is really applied to those liooks bound 
in leather. Whole hound is when a book is encased in 
leather entirely; half-bound, when the back and corners are 
in leather and the sides in. paper or cloth; quarter-bound, 


ruling, etc. 

wlx'ii 1 lu! buck (inly is leaf, her, the sides beiii^' cloj.h iii" jja jier, 
a.s ill iiiilt'-liuuiid. 

All the,-'o matters sometimes come inidertliesiijiervisiou 
oL the warehouseman iu yiviu;,' out work for biiuliii^-, a, ml 
it js necessary that he should have some kuo\vled,!,o- of the 
(lilTerent styles. 

UiiliiKj, ptrfnrat'nnj, and niimbtirltiij. used for ii varietv of 
purjiose.s, are often d<mo by tlie jirinter, but soinetiines exe- 
cuted by outside firms, and the terms used will explain 

iLeiiifescIvos to tbo student. 
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CHAPTEE XXXV 


On Cost of Production and Sellinc 


V EEY iiiuch has been written and said during the last 
few years respecting the various systems of keeping 
costs and the selling prices made by diiferent printers. That 
something is radically wrong in the jmevailing methods is 
apparent to all thinking printers when the glaring differ- 
ences in estimates made out for public work put out for 
contract are compared. Most of the suggestions made for a 
levelling are wide of the mark, we feel sure, and if the 
printer or printers have a proper system of bookkeeping in 
use there should be no dijBftculty in formulating such a basis 
as would ensure a proper return for all outlay, interest 
on capital, and a reasonable profit on the work produced 
from any establishment. The want of such a system is a 
weak point in many firms, hut it is a matter entirely of 
account, and the remedy is not a difficult one if the printer 
will only keep a true record of every item coming in or 
going out of his establishment, and unless this is strictly 
done it is hopeless to expect that any one can see the exact 
position of afi'airs. It requires not only a precise knowledge 
of figures, but a keen discrimination between the debt and 
credit side of a ledger. The great weakness is that of in- 
sufficient knowledge of the general expenses current in a 
printing office, and a failure to differentiate between cost 
of production, expenses, interest, and profit. The first is 
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mci<lo up of actual wag’os ])ai(l in tlie pi^ofluciive depart - 
ineiits, ai-ul materials used, but tlio second item is really 
the great stumbling block, for it iindudes niaiiv items 
which are lost sight of if the ut most care or vigilajic(‘ is not 
exercised. Details coming under that head include, a.inong 
otlier sundries, management, rent, rates and taxes, lighting, 
power, bad debts, depreciation of plant, cousnmable ma- 
terials, as the principal items, and the third is a simple one 
of interest to he calculated on amount of capital expended. 
Supposing the books are very carefully kept, it should be a 
very easy matter to grasp the situation by grauj)ing and 
dividing the complete figures for say one year. By taking 
tlie total wages on all work done and all materials either 
purchased or taken from stock, we arrive at tlie dead t.*ost 
of the article. As before said, the selling price should he 
governed by the working expenses of the estahlislnnent, 
it should also include interest on capital, and something in 
addition for profit on labour and outlay. The precise amount 
can only be determined by reference to the l)ooks, and if 
one year’s business is taken as a basis, it should be checked 
by the subsequent annual figures. In London some large 
firms find that the relative cost of wages in the composing 
and machine departments totals to almost an equal amount 
with all tlie other worldng expenses of the establishment, 
including the needful margin of profit. This is only a, rough 
and ready assertion, but nevertheless it may bo taken as an 
average, and shows how necessary it is that a vmT close 
oversight be exercised all round. For instance, by having 
a good and sufficient plant, with competent employees, much 
more will be produced, and then, by exercising the most 
careful management, the expenses can be kept down to a 
reasonable amount. There are many small things in a print- 
ing office which may be, if care is not taken, described as 
leakages, and it should be the business of the heads of de- 
partments, subject to the general management, to keep a 
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shiu’p on lijI materials used, wliicli uniy bo considorod 
a.s ]>a.i*1. of the item for general ox|)(njiise.s. A poJinv oure 
saved 'vvill be a pound later on; this is a tniisiu wlnVli 
applies very forcibly to all printing otiiees. 

We have liere only been able to indicjate on lu'oa.d liia^s 
the prineii»]es which should detenu ine the actual selling 
ju’ice, but the precise treatment of detail is a niatter to lie 
juTivtal at by the printer himself, beeause this is regulated 
in a very large measure by the local surroundings ajul 
conditions under whicli he works. Tlierefore let him see 
for Ijimself exactly what bis outlay is for wages, and for 
materials honght or sn])])lied from stock for work done, then 
Hiid t]ie]n*ocise proportion of expenses wliicli consists of the 
heads already mentioned. These two main items will th<m 
give tile actual cost of a job or w'ork, and it will remain for 
iiiui to ]>nt sucli a profit on the wdiole as wTll cover all un- 
foreseen contingencies and give him a reasonable profit on 
his labour and outlay. 

We repeat that tliero are various ways of dealing with 
this important matter, and they will suggest themselves to 
the prinier as he progresses in his business and observes 
the periodical results of his trading, but it is imperative, as 
before said, that he have a thorough grasp of the details 
underlying the principles of cost and selling in order to 
ensure a reasonable return for his labour and capital. To 
lay down here any definite rules in detail is not possible, 
the printer must work out for himself the actual lines on 
wdiich ho should formulate his basis, having a regard to all 
that has been expressed in this cha])ter. 

Some interesting literature on this subject is issued 
by llie Master Printers and Allied Trades’ Association 
(Loudon), and ‘'Profit for Planters ” may be read with 
advantage. Other works will shortly be pnblislied as a 
result of the Costing Congress now sitting. 
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(JPESTIOXS IX TYPOGRAPHY, 1010-12 

followiii^* ("^iTESTfoNH were set for ihe 

A Ex;u)nua,lioi.is of the City and Guilds of London 
Jnstitutf for fJie three years lOIU to 1012 indusive. 

SYLLARUS FOR ]0iL>-Rl 

<iit.\DF I ( i Muslim I NAiJV). 

\s ri'H the view to A])}>r<niti(*es to t;Lk(j a. eonliauou.s 

('ouixe of lii^(rii<‘tion in tiiis Sul)je<*t, the Kxjiiiiinatioiis Mill he 
liehl in three (trades, of wiiieh (Jra,de I will he of an eleinentnry 
cliaraeler. No (Anti! ieates will })e given on tlie results of the M\a,ni- 
ination in (Irade {, hui the list of the iniines of the Fandi<}a,tes 
who pass will he sent to the tVaitre at wliieh they were exainined. 
('andidates may enter for the Examination in (hade II without 
having’ passed in (irade I, Init Candidates for the Final Examina- 
tion will he repaired to have jn’evioiisly passed in (irade 11. 

'Jlie Examination in Grade i will consist of a Caper of (^luestions 
only in two {Sections, {]) for Coin]Mjsi(ors, and (2) for Press and 
Aia.chine Candidates, hut Candidates for either section will he ex- 
pected to show s(nne knowledge of Elementary Geometry and Ere(‘- 
liaiid Drawing. The Examination will include such subjects as tlie 
following ; . 

1. ( 'o/y/yw.sv';///.— Spelling ; punctuation ; ai)pliaiices and materiaJs 
used in case room ; technical terms g{*nerally ; (composition of ty[>e- 
iiietal ; <inalities of good type; deseriptionhd the parts of a type ; 
wciglit of type and leads; relationslii|> of type Ixidies and their 
jn-oportion to foot ; lays of the case; characters in a fount ; casing 
letter; attitude at frame ; rules to rein end )er when setting ; ha hits 
to fUMpiire and avoid; rules f<>r s] dicing and justifying; rules for 
dividing words ; rules for distrihuting ; locking-uj)‘aii(l nnloddng ; 
cjisling up matt('r; readers' marks; signatures and their ns(‘; de- 
iinition of stm-eo, electro, woodcut, and process Idocks. 

2. J*rr,ss (Hid Alffr/tiiir. ll'orL — Sizes and siih-divisions of papers 
and cards ; number of sheets in (quires and reams ; use of signatures ; 
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chases and furniture ; iockinsj'-up and unlocking formes ; simple 
sciieiues of imi»o.sitioii ; definitions of stereotype, electroty[)e, \voo<I- 
cnt, process block, three-colour process ; other technical trade terms 
and ])hrases ; descriptions of hand-presses, platen ami single cylinder 
macdiines ; liow to cover a tympan, cut out a friskel, prepare a 
platen for making-ready, and dress a cylinder ; the constituent ] tarts 
ami working condition of rollers ; the care of inks ; wasliing of 
formes ; cleansing of wood, electro, and process blocks ; mounting 
plates. 


Grade It (Ordinary Grade). 

The Rxaminatiou in Grade 11 will consist of a Paper of Questions, 
and of a Practical Examination for Compositors to he held in a 
Printing Ottice. Candidates who enter under Section I must pass 
in both parts of the Examination to obtain a Certificate. 

JVn'Um Examination . — The Examination will he divided into 
two parts, (1) for Comi)osit()rs, and (*2) for Pressmen or Machine 
Minders. Candidates, according to tlieir occupation, may select 
their <[uestious from Section I or from Section 11. 

The ([uestious will be foumled on sucli subjects as the following: 

I. Compodng.— AW tlie matter containe<l in the Syllabus for 
Grade 1 ; ))roduction of bookwork ; casting off MS. ; preliminary 
matter- -how to set ; notes — liow to set ; making-up — various 0}>era- 
tioiis ; jiroportions of type to page ; measures for bookwork ; mak- 
ing margin ; imposition ; slieet and half-sheet work ; signatures ; 
various pi-oldeins in type bodies ; point system ; display in its various 
phases ; use of ornament in display ; use of borders and vignettes, 
etc. ; classification of job-work ; liarmony of colour ; composition 
of colour work ; tint blocks ; sketching (rongli) ; table work— how 
to set ; j)aper— machine and Ijandmmle, various sub-divisions, 
cpialitics and weights, e(iuivalent weiglits. 

II. ^ /Vm* and Machine Work. — Paper— machine and handmade; 
qualities of })aper ; super-calendered and enamelled paper ; uses of 
wet and dry paper ; damping of paper and prej taring it for working ; 
folding, stitching, stabbing, and sewing; counting, packing, ami 
keeping stock ; sizCvS of jobs ; schemes of im])osition ; methods of 
drying printed work ; hot and cold pressing ; hot and cold rolling ; 
embossing ; quoins and their application ; the principal working 
parts of the various hand-presses, ]dateu, cylinder, and perfecting 
machines; making- ready jobs and bookwork on same; making 
register ; use of points ; the composition and casting of rollers ; iidv 
— me<Uum and <inick drying ; coloured ink ; suitable ink for certain 
papers ; underlaying and overlaying ; hard-packing system in 
making-ready — when best employed ; preparing overlays for wood- 
cuts fMid pr(»cess blocks; imposing stereotype i)lates for ])ress or 
machine ; varieties of mounting blocks and methods of mounting 
in use ; printing with bronze and leaf metal ; causes of slurring on 
press or machine ; electrotyping ; stereotyping ; coui]>osition of 
ink ; harmony of colour ; rules for the selection of two, three, and 
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foTir-ooloiir couihiiiatioiis ; mixing colourn ; tliree-coloiir printing; 
process blocks, their manufacture and preservation. 

Pi'id'lind Kcumitiufiou, ( For Compositors. } — The Frnetieal Kx- 
aniimuion will consist mainly of composition from manuseripl 
or printed copy supplied to the Candidate. It is intended to he a, 
test, not so much of mere rapidity in “picking-ui>,” as of general 
inteiligence and of ability in setting any kind of matter that may 
fall in a (.'ompositor’s way, clean setting and good spacing lieing 
important ; for instance, a ]>iece of bad manuscript, a sim|:)ly dis- 
played title-]aige or job, a ditlicult ])iece of punctuation, a moderately 
conijilex table, classical phrases or t»ro])er names, or a foreign para- 
gr{i,]>}i in fairly good handwriting. The Practical Test will take 
])Iaee at differeiit centres throughout the country, at which the 
necessary arrangements can he made. The Exarnination will ])e 
conducted, as far as ])ossihle, under the sui>erintend<‘nce of expert 
assistaiits, who will be retjuired to report to the Chief Examiners 
as to the manner in wliifdi the Candidates have set about the several 
exercises given to them. 


Final Examination (TIonoitrs Ckadic). 


Candulatos for the Final Examination must hold a (\wtil)cate 
in Grade 11. 

The (piestions Avill not be limited to any ])articular Syllabus, but 
will 1)0 based u])0ii the groundwork of the Syllabus(‘s for the pre- 
vious Grades, witli a wi<le. range of the whole subject of J^etter- 
press Printing, and will include such subjects as the following; 

Construction and management of the hand-press and of ]>laten, 
cylinder, perfecting, ami rotary machines ; imikiiig-nuidy ; rollers — 
their manufacture and treatment ; the processes of stereotyping and 
olectrotyping; })rocess blocks— line and half-tone : their j)rodnction 
and suitability for various classes of A\ork ; ink.s — black and col- 
oured : treatment of ; three-colour work ; composing and <listributing 
macliines ; ]>ower — steam, gas, and electric; sliafting and gearing; 
the princi])les of estimating ; charging up work ; tlie various essen- 
tials recpiired for the production of a perfectly printed book ; book- 
keeping for printers ; general management ; the warehouse ; cost 
generally of i)lant, material, ]>aper, et(\ 


Full Techi nolog ical Ceiutfioate. 


For the Full Technological Certilicate, the Candidate will he 
re<[uire<l to (pialify as state<l in Pules *29 {a) or (6) and 30. 

29. To obtain a' Full Technological Certilicate in the majority of 
the above-mentioned te<*lmological subjects, the Candidate will be 
re«{uired to })aHs the Institute’s Final E.xamination in Tcidinology, 
and also, in general, [a] the Lower Examinations in two of the 
Science subjects inchnled in the “ Regulations for Technical 
Schools, etc.’’ of the Board of Education, the subjects to bo chosen 
]• om those most closely allied to the subjects of the Candidate’s 
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I fistrucfcioii (in the case of thos(‘ subjeois in tlin 

no;ini of Kdiieation formerly held Pnietieal kNn.nn]m.tiojLs 
Dcparhiient will alsio recjiiire evidoneo that the Paiidida.te h;!.s 
nia.de sati,sfaetor\' attendance at a Pra(*tical bourse) or [h) the 
Lower Examination in one of such Science Subjects, and in 
aiblition, to 14 'ive evidence that he has attended a course of instruc- 
tion in l<h'eehand or Geometrical Drawing' tluring one School year 
.•ind has passed a satisfactory examination at the eml of the coi'irs(‘. 

30, Idle Institute will accejit as alternative evidence of a candi- 
date’s knowlcilge of the necessary Science subjects: 

( 1 .) A Certificate stating tliat the Candidate Inis jiassed on 
examination in tlie (Qualifying branches of Science at one of 
the I'niversities of the United Kingdom or its Colonies. 

(±) t ^u'tilicades from the Professors of any University of the 
(Aiit<*d Kingdom or its Colonies, or of any University 
College participating in the Parliamentary grant, or froi'n 
the Puicognized Teacliers of the University'of London, stat- 
ing that the candidate luis attended approved courses of in- 
struction under the Professors or Recognized Tea(‘hers in 
tln 3 Science or Art^ subjects allied to the'’ technological sub- 
ject in which the Full Certiticate is claimed, and lias passed' 
a satisfactory Fxamiiuiiion in such Scicmcc subjects. 

(3.) A Certilicate from the ScMitch Education Departinent to the 
ellect that the Candidate has attended apQiroved courses of 
instruction in the (jualifying subjects, and has Qiassed a satis- 
factory examination in such subjects. 
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QUESTIONS, 1910-12 

GliADE T (PRELrMINAEY) 

1910 

S E< n' l< >X f . — ( Jo M PO.SI N ( J , 

1. \Vha.t; is llie s]>a,ft‘ most usually inserted i)C‘t\veoij words when 
composiiij;- solid mattor? If the matter is to l>e douhledeaded, would 
you use ilie sa,me s}>a<‘i!!,i;‘ as f(u* solid*' 

*2. I)es<*ri]»e the operation of justifying' or sjjaeing out a, line of 
type. 

d. Ahiution tin* advantages tliat aeerue from eaa'eful and {uauirate 
distyrihiition. 

4. How many lines respech ively of (i, S, Kt ami 11-point type 
are there in a, foot ? 

T). Slnev wha.t marks a rea<ler would make on a. proof to indieate 
(//) that, some words had been left <nit, (//) that some words had been 
(hnddtMk {('} thad a. new [laragraph N\'as to be (‘onnnenee*!, and (r/) a 
one-em rule wa,s to bo ijiserted. 

(). Deseribe the oj»eraaion of hxdving u]> a forme, and state what 
implements you would use. 

7. Deseribe fully liow you w^ould set an aeeouiit-book Iiemling so 
as to print a<‘<.‘urately in the ruling. 

8. What is the dillerem‘-e between a woodcut and a ‘dine” en- 
graving, and for what class of illustration is each best suited? 

SkCTIOX 11. — PllKSS AND MACHINE. 

1. Deseribe the method of obtaining the pitch on a Whartedale 

nnwihine., ■ ' 

2. State what you know of the care of rollers. 

:k Meiitiou some of the causes of slnrriug on a ]dateii imnddno 
of the “ Dropper” ty]>e, and state how you wouhl overcome them. 

4. AVhat a.re the (limensions in indies of each of the following 
pa,pers: Ae<*ount-hook demy, jn-inting r<^yal, writing fools<*ap, and 
printing double demy? 

r>. Describe the push-bar of an ordinary Wharfedale, and state 
its uses. 

(5. How would you proceed to dress a cylinder for a 4-page roya.l 
4to cii’<uda,r? 

7. How would you j)repare a frisket for working of! a job at 
press? Ex])lain what pnrtjose is .served by using a frisket. 

8. If the rollers were set to roll too iieaviiy or too lightly on the 
forme, wha.t cHect would it liave on tlie worli*? 
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1911 

Section L— Composing. 

1. Wliat do you understand by even spacing? Give instances in 
wliicli you would , put more or less space, as the case may be, in 
order that the line should appear equally .s])aced when printed. 

2. What rule would you follow in coiii pounding M^ords? 

What do you consider a good style to adopt for the use of 
innnerals, figures, or words? 

4. Give some .st)ecial points to be attended to in both distri!)ution 
and composition to ensure a clean proof. 

5. If yon were asked to give the composition value of a sheet of 
bookwork, how would you proceed to do it? 

6. describe the “ W^ickersham ” quoin, and explain its advan- 
tages over tlio wooden sidestick and rpioin. 

7. < live the sizes in inches of the following : Demy, double crown, 
quad royal, llrds card, small card, large octavo court card. 

8. Name some useful modern type faces suitable for display work. 

Section IL--Press and Machine. 

L Describe fully the Avorking parts of the Albion press. 

2. What wouhl be an elective means of stopping a crease on a 
Wharfedale machine? 

8. How would you proceed to cover a press tympan and with 
what material? Describe also the cutting out of a frisket. 

4, Describe the taking-oft' a^qiaratus of an ordinary Wharfedale. 

5. How would you guard against offset during a short run from 
a half-sheet forme? 

G. How would you decide whether an ink had been (a) well 
ground, (6) insutficiently ground? 

7. Describe the operation of making ready a quarto circular in 
colour on a platen machine. 

8. Describe the American flexible ductor knife of a Wharfedale 
machine. 

1912 

Section I.— Composing. 

1. Ke-write and punctuate the following, correcting ail mistakes 
in spelling: “ It was a pleasent apartment as I have said before 
Sipiare sunny and well furnished impresing one as one entered Avith 
a genarel air of welcome and liomelikedness. On the iioar Avas a 
cremson carpet on the Avails sevarel pictures at the Avindows cheer- 
ful Curtins of Avhite tastefuly ornamented with ferns and aiitum 
leaves in one corner an old melodean and in the center of the room 
a tjihle draped Avith a Avhite clothe.” 

2. How many lines to the foot are there of the folloAvi ng types : 
12 ijoint (or pica), 11 point (or small pica), 10 point (or long prinier), 
8 point (or brevier), G point (or nonpareil)? 
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3. ( Jive tlie liuinber of 4-t<)-])ica leads to the pound in each of blie 
followin;^' sizes ; i5 enis, 18 ems, 21 ems, 25 em.s. 

4. If yon had to show tlui cast up of a jol> set in li point soli<l, 
how would you proceed? 

5. State what you know of the composition of type nuda!, and 
liow you would distinguish between good and had typ(‘. 

(i. i)(‘.s(*rihe fully the process of making and moiinting a stereo 
from a display type forme. 

7. (live the sizes in inches of the following })apers: Royal and 
double <iemy printings, large post and double fools<‘,ap \NTitings, 
large and double small cards. 

8. Name the important points to be observed in composing an 
article or story from manuscript copv in order to ensure a cbNuii 
proof. 


H ECTi ON I L — Press an d Machink. 

1. Describe an ordinary lever galley press, and explain bow the 
pressure is oldained. 

2, Ho>v would you ]>repare a platen for making ready a, (juarto 
circular with a ]dain rule l)order outside and a smail half-tone block 
in the centre? 

8.^ Wliat do you understand l>y the terms ‘‘stilt,” “tacky,” and 
“ tl)in,” as a{)piied to printing inks? 

4. How would you deal with ink wliicli you found to be too 
“ tacky ” for any w'ork you bad to piroduce? 

5. Name the chief working parts of any single-cylinder machine 
with wliich you are fandliar. If able to do so, give* rough sketch of 
same, 

6. How would you proceed to dress the cylinder of such a 
machine? 

7. What is the difference hetw'een a line block, a stereo, and an 
electro? 

8. -Draw' an imposition scheme for 1 6 pages crown 8vo to he locked 
up in one chase, and slio\v the imsitioii of “heads,” “hacdcs,” and 
“gutters.” 


GEADE II (OEDIN"AEY) 

1910 

Section I.-— Composino. 

1. A pamphlet, consisting of 1‘28 pages in solid 10 point, 20 ems 
]>ica wide, ami containing 40 lines in a i)age, has to be re-.set in 
11 })oint type (same series), with S point leads, .size of ])age to 
remain the same. How many pages extra will this make? 

2, ( live the cast-up of the above in 1 1 point at per Ihou.sand. 
8. What are the meanings of the following: " Shoulder notes, 

side-notes, foot-notes, runners, errata? 



S BCT ION 1 . —Co M PUS ING. 

1 \Vha.t widtli and depth would you make the paiL>'es of a demy 
S\^() hook, if set in 11 [xuiit solhlV 

2. M<)w many pa^es Avould 20,000 ordinary En^’lisii words make 
ill 11 point, if set to the size pa^’e you suggest for demy SvoV 

:i. (.)f what would tlie preliminary matter consist, and u h/it types 
should he used? 

4. If the aliove Imok Avas to lie issued as a (dieap edition, what 
would be the best. A\'ay to impose the formes, liaving in view economy 
in folding and stittdiing? 

o. State fully the adAUintages of the point system to the display 
compositor. 

0. A>diat is your idea of good taste in setting tUsplay Avork? 


PRINTING 


4. Mention some of the principal objects to he lionie in mind 
when setting table-Avork. 

d. Wliat steps should be taken in ini])osing in order that jiage.-^ 
shonhl register correctly and the sheet fold, up evenly Avitbont. 

tin-owing- out” Aviien printed? 

(I. Cive the number of ens comprised Avithiii tlie s(pnu-(^ inch of 
d, S, 10, 11, 14 and 18 point. 

7. How Avould you discriminate betAveen a Avriting papin- and a 
]>i-inting paper? Apart from the quality of material, ii'i Avhal respect 
does the linish of those papers ditl'er? 

5. Name some of the good points you would look for in select, iiig 
a new fount of type. 

Section II.— PiiEsa and Machine. 

1. ( ’ut a three-sheet overlay for a half-tone (the necessary pulls 
are t>rovided). 

2. Mould you select a coarse or line bronze poAvder for use on a 
nmgh c(u’ej* paper? Give your reasons. 

d. ’Mliat Avoidd you consider a fair time to ailoAv for inakiug 
ready u,nd ]n-inting‘ 0,000 copies of a sheet of 10 jiages demy 8vo 
boolvAvork in one forme? 

4. lloAV imndi ink Avould yon use for the above job if (a) printed 


on su]>er-caleinlei-e<l pajyer, (/;) anti<]ue Avove )u-inting t)a])er? 

o. Wii;it means Avouhl you take to eiisux*c double-ton 
develojiing ]n-o]r)erly? Ai-c such inks ]KirmaneiJt? 


0. Wiiat is the ditl'erence hetAveen slicet Avork and half-sheet 
work? State Avhiidi you prefer for long runs and give reasons for 
your jn-eference. 

7. Which is the better class of machine for obtaining ]»erfect 
register, stop cylinder or two-revolution? 

8. What sizes of printing ]>apers are these; 2U by SO in., 17 by 
27 in., 20 by 25 in., 80 ])y 40 in., 85 by 45 in. ? 



examination papers 


i. luitj yon consider to h(^ thti best priiK'iplcs on \vlii(‘h to 

rocced with re^^anl to settin;ii‘ (a) an auction |»ostcr, and (h) a 
italoo'uc (‘over. 

S. \yiiat disadvan1ajn-e is there in inaking a liaJf-tom^ h]o(‘k trojii 
proof oj a, block instead of from the original ]>hotogra,ph V 
D. I)(diue tije difiermice between stereo, nickel-faced stereo, and 
iectro, and describe how tljey are made. 


Section U.-Pkess and MACtrixt 

]. Put a three-slieet overlay for a half-tone (the 
a, re provided). 

2. How would you ])repare tl»e cylinder for print; 
magazine containing half-tones V 

\\ hat diflerence would you ina,ke in the make-ready for {^/} 
a run ot 2 OOt) im])re^sioiis, and (f>) a run of (>0,000 iin]>ressioihsV 

4. Describe fully a laking-otr ajjparatus which delivers tla* sheet 
])nnted side up, and state the a,dvajitages. 

T). Ill j>rinting bookwork, na,nie some of the important points 
that slionld hti aJmed at. 

il In working (iolonred inks, what jinvautions must he taken to 
pre^serve their hriirnunw a,nd econoini(*al M'orking? 

7. I )escrihe fully th<^ inking arrangements of 2 eylinder ma(‘hine 
of mochjrn eonstruclion built for high-class work. 

8. How many “ of double demv would hore(juired 

to print 80,000 demy 12nio 2-j)age leallets? 


la-ss 
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S. What arc the equivalent weigliis of (leniy 20 Ih. 
to the ream, in royal 510 slieets; and double crown 
sheets to the reain/in double demy 480 slieets? 


Section IT.— Press and Machine. 

1. How would you proceed to cut a three-sheet o\'er]ay for a 
half-tone iliustrati'ou to be used on a cylinder luachiiie? 

2. How would you aHix above overlay to the cylinder in order to 
ensure the best result for a run of 20,000 on art pa[>erV 

;b What type of cylinder macliine would you prefer for a hi-b- 
(dass three-colour process job? State reasons for your ])referein‘,e. 

4. If mechanical quoins were availalde for locking up a thre(i- 
colour job, would you use them in preference to wooden ones? If 
so, state wliy, ami which quoin you would select, with rough sketch 
of same. 

5. How would you distinguish hetween an art pa]>er and an 
imitation art? 

(). In long runs from half-tone blocks, the edges sometimes show 
signs of wear, while the inside work remains eit.iier entirely or very 
little injure<L State the cause, a,nd say what ])reeantions you woulll 
take, Ixifore conimeneing to print, to prevent same. 

7. Wliat would you consider a fa,ir time for making ready and 
printing 10,000 copies of 10 ]q). crown 4to catalogue work, 8 })p. 
being type only, and 8 ]>p. full size lialf-tone blocks with a line of 
type at to[> and bottom ? 

' 8. What names are gdven to ]u*inting ])apers of the following 
dimensions: 17^x22.^ in., 20x30 in., 27x34 in., 35x45 in.', 
40x50 in.? 


FINAL EXAMINATION (HONOXJES OEADE) 
1910 

1. Make out an estimate for producing 1,000 copies of a royal 
8vo report, consisting of 48 pages, set 25 by 45 in 11 ])oint o.s., ami 
]>rinted black ; 16 pages half-tone illustrations, jirinted photo brown 
on art paper, one side only, with 'wra])per printed one colour and 
bronze, siittdied 3-lmle silk cord, trimmed tiusb. 

2. What would be suitable papers for above? How much would 
be re({uired, including overs, aiul wliat wouhl bo a fair market value 
])er lb. for such papers? 

3. How would you decide whether the art paper for above had 
a sulphite or grass centre? What advanlage is there in liaving a 
grass centre for art papers? 

4. Detine the difference between sewing an<l stitching as employed 
for pamphlets and magazines. How would it allect the imposition? 
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i A iiaMiiililc-f consist ins <>f «-« IW'Cs, set, in ]•> i,„!„( u-„.. ; 

tJ,;, «\7ia ”,w *'“ ■'I"">’i'“l' "' "II il» 

"r: is 'zv “ri 

'Tii“itzx,rr 

(»r 'll,. Xrf,, Clio,,' itxxsxl;;* 

6. I he ('oatin^' of art paiier will ofton “ iu*f ” 
es^ociaily in colli weather ; ^ve tiio reason for this and tlie reinedy’ 
/. \> ihit si/e hotii(Ls \voiiI<l v^ou order for “no non i * ' *5 

postcards, and how ...any sr..ss\vo„ld' yo^ ' 

fejMdl'e!.feoono,ny""’ *‘»<l in M'l,at 


1912 

1. ])j-aAV a selienie of iinjiosition for ;^2 na«»’es, the shoof to l,o 

"■'■ " '!'■ s-i 1 tl,?'il,: 

whii hi'hvhi". in i'n reckoned 

a perSs nnSinlT”^ of preventins off-set on 

ioh '’f *« “akc ready a two-<-oIonr 

job, tlic key tonne of which must lie the last working. 
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5. In wliat Avay are rollers aftectetl l)y clirorne inks, arifl ink 
c.ontaining a large percentage of varnish? 

(1 AYhat are two-tone inks? Describe the difticnlties and dangers 
arising from their use. ,, , . . 

7. Wliat books and vouchers would you a(loi)t tor keeping 
accurate record of incoinino' and outgoing white iiaper stock? 

8. Describe the processes of pressing and rolling ]>rinted work. 

9. What form of belt fastener do you consider the most satis- 
factory, having regard to ease of fixing and security of hold? 

10. ’Nai»sdme of the advantages and disadvantages of tiihe and 
electric igimioii of gas engines. 




QUESTIONS IN KNOWLEDGE OE 
PRINTING, 1907 TO 1912 


T hese Questk>iis\vei\^S(‘ttWtlie Written ExarninatioiLs 
ill the 1907, 1909, and 1912 CoinpetitiouH tor situa- 
tions tor Clerks in H.M. STATTONnitr Office on the last 
tiiree oeeasioiis. 

No'PR Hie re^-ulatlons which are snijject to alterations for future 
exainiiiatioiis deline the limits of ai»'e as hetweeii 21 and 27). (hin~ 
liidates will he re([uired to show what technical echi<‘ation and 
]>raetical trainiita' lliey liave undergone, to (pialify themselves for a 
situation of this nature, ,'iiid they must satisfy tlie authorities that 
they ]»ossess the s])ecial qualiticatioiis iie<*essary for the situation. 
They must also show tliat they have served the usual apprentice- 
ship for fi ])eriod of at h^ast five years lo the pnntin*^' trade or as 
“ compositor,” and must have heen recently ami for a sutH(*ient time 
ill actual enijdoyment. Furflier information can he obtained from 
the ofticial lieport, price (h/., to he obtained through any liookseller. 
These ouestions are now printeil by the kind permission of the 
(Controller of H.M. Stationery Oflice. 


J. What IS tlie avera<»e rate m distributing*’ type as compared i 
with that of e(>m]>osin^' ordinary matter from fair copy ? | 

2. In what res])ect is the action of a platen machine similar to J 
that of a hand press? What is the avera<4e number of eojues pro- f 
duced in jin Imur fnmi the one and the other? 

8. \V luit kind of ori;^’iiials ” are most suitahh* for roiiroduction | 
]>y (//) line, ami (fd half-tone processes? In printint*', what juuiers are I 
best adapted tor those two methods, in order to fj;’iv(i full effect | 
to the illustration? State the reasons for your concJusions. 

4. What are tin* advanta,^^es<>f machine composition as compared \ 
with that set by hand? Why should not machine work he employed | 
for pamphlets, reports, and similar work ? 
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^ o. AVMte out a list of all the type bodies, placing chein in their 
j correct order, commencing' with the smallest size. "Describe tiu'se 
j bodies by the old names (pica, etc.), and add at the side tlie ncai-est 
^ equivalent in points to each one, 

(5. Enumerate some of the good points to be sought for in ex- 
i amining the presswork of any job or work. St)ecify a few of the 
f faults to he guarded against iii printing. 

7. Describe shortly the precise ditfereiices between a zinco and 
I an electro or stereo f)lock as used for printing with type. Wliich 
I ])l()ck is capable of ghdrig the largest niimhei* of impressions? 
f 8. Give the dilferent sizes in inches of the following cards; 
f; double large, small, ordinary thirds, and town. 

9. What is the object of the geared inking and roller attach- 
ment to a Wharf edale? Say how it is arranged on the machine in 
order to be ellieient in its working. 

; 10. Keferring to tricolour printing, give the three primary 

j colours used anil state the secomlaries obtained by the overlapping 
I of these primaries. What are tertiary colour;s? 


Estimating. 

1. Supposing that you had aii order to print 30,000 copies of an 
8 })]). demy Svo })ajnphlet, what would you suggest to save wear 
ami tear ot‘ type and to economize in Avorking oli'at machine? How 
much, and what size of, i)aper would you i-eipiire; what weight 
wouhl you buy, and what ])rice would you pay for such j)aj)er? 

2. A customer wants a quotation for printing ],o00 copies of a 
pamphlet of 9,000 words, to make, say, 32 pp. croAMi 8vo in all. 
Wliat size of ty])e an<l lead would you suggest in order to get it 
into that quaiitity? Make out an estimate in detail including 
paj)er of an average weight and y)rice for such a job, and includiiig 
folding and stitcliing, but not a cover. Show cost prices, witli 
t\\j)enses and profit added. 

( 3. Detail some of the many items which come under the head of 
expenses in the various departments of a printing office, as distinct 
from the cost of labour or stock specially bought in for any partic™ 
i ular work in hand. 

1 4. How Avould you proceed to cast off a volume of 320 ])ages 
printed in pica (12 ])Oint) set solid, and to he reprinted in long 
prinier (10 point) Avitli one thick dead (3 ])oint)? flive the working. 

1 5. JMake out a complete table of sizes of printing papers fi'um 
(jua,d demy down to single demy, giving their measurements in 
inches, and add from memory, as far as possible, the erjuivalent 
weights in each size, assuming that single demy weighs 32 Ih. to 
I the ream of 51(5 sheets. 

(). Kind the approximate weight of type (inelnding a delinitely 
expressed y»ercentage to cover sorts, etc ) tliat slnmld he ordered 
from the typefounder in order to get up a volume of 300 pages set 
solid in long primer type, 21 x 30 enis of pica appearing. 
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7. 'Mako out/ the hU>()nr cost of composing a volume of ‘Jot; ni). 

in t y|K‘, a<niiy 8vo siy.e, set 2S picas wide with a Odo-pica h^ad 
and niea'^uring 44 [>icas long, inchnling liead and white lim^s. Uive 
also the cost of sidling ;12 })|». of Jong primer footnotes, ami 

tho/vdw cost of It) pp. bourgeois imiex matter set in two (‘olunins 
the whoh^ <*onsisting' of pp. — iJie extras arising from the dilier- 
ejn*e Indween text lyp(‘ ami the smaller founts. 

8. DraAV a sidieme of im]»osition showing how a forme of pp. 
should belaid <lown consisting of various oddments: 10 ]>p., S ojf. 
ami two of 4 ].]). each, so that the sheets Mill cut up and fold 
properly M'hen they a, re dealt M'ith by tiie hinder. 

U. W hat number ami weight of leads M’ould be reipiired for 1<> j»p. 
of royal 8vo, 2o ems of pica wide set in Knglish type M'ith a. 4-to- 
])iea;i(uid, mea.sin-ing d8 jncas appearing in length of page? What 
is tlie a\'erage [)ricc ot thii'k lea-<ls }>er pound chaiged by Hie niaker? 

Ih. Mention some ol tlie various ijnalitir‘s of pat»ers usi'd for 
gcnm-al printing with M’hich yon may h(^ familiar. At the same 
tim(‘ imli<‘ale the kinds especially snitahle for any particular class of 
work, and give an idea, of the UAunvige cost of each. 


1909 

Executivk. 

1. DraMMip two sej>arate lists: (a) printing papers M'ith their 
liitlerent sizes in inches, and (/>) type bodies M’ith their respective 
equivalents in ])oiiits. In eaclj case start MUtli the smallest size. 

2. A job is to h(‘ printed and delivered iti a great hurry, and (he 
paper supplied is of a Mriting quality. State M'init ink you svould j 
use, and if you had to alter an oniiilary stock ink to expedite the! 
M’ork what nutans you M'ould employ. 

8. Enumerate the various spaces and leads used by the com- s 
])ositor, and their pronortions to the em or body, (.live the names j 
and sizes of both M’ood and metal furniture and’reglet. 4 

4. Describe shortly the diUereuce hetMTen the folloMing lua-. 
<*hiiies: Wharfcdale, ]>lateu, tM'o-revoliitioii, and rotary. What isj 
the average speed of the tirst three kinds mentioned almve? f 

”). Taking the en as a unit, hoM^ many ens are contaiiied in a 
stpiare inch of 12, 8, 14, ami 10 j>oint type bodies? 

0. What are tlje advantages of employing j»rocess Mun-k as (‘om-i 
pared M'ith the older method of M’ooa-cngraving l>y hand? Which! 
is the better kind of mehil, zinc or co}l|»er, to use for half-lone| 
work? State the reasons for yonr ojunion ami also the cost per| 
s<puire inch usually ciiarged by process linns for both line and half-1 
tone l)lo(‘ks. 

7. Ex])]ain some of the advantages to ])e derived from using typ(‘ | 
bodies cast on tin' ])oint system as compared Svith the old standa-rds f 
M’lncb generally varied M'ith the dillerent founders. 

8. Hom' many sheets are there in a qnire of paper, and hoM’ miuiy | 
quires form a printers ream? What is understood hy paj»er heing 
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jseiit in “ iin])erfect,” and also when it is marked either XX or 
I XXX? 

‘ 9. Specify tlie advantages of independent driving hy (deetrie 

I motors as compared with either steam or gas power wdiich are used 
llfor driving maeliinery in groups. 

10. The nse of signatures in printing bookwork is aflmiliedly 
s necessary; explain their use and say how yon would place them iii 
j a work printed in sheets of «iuarto and of octavo. Which letters of 
I the alphabet are not used by xninters for this purpose? 


Estimating. 

1. A manuscript is given out that is supposed to contain 90,000 
words of the English language. It is sug^^ested that it shall make, 
exclusive of preliminary matter (whicli ignore), 384 pp. fcap. 8vo 
size. ^Vhat type, lead, Avidth and length of page would you propose 
in order to give a nice looking and readable book? ShoAv how you 
arrive at your choice. 

2. Make out the cost price of composing and printing 2,000 copies 
of a volume of 352 pi>. set in long primer (10 jmint) solid, crown 
8vo size, 53 eiis wide and 42 ems long of its own body, including 
head ami Avhite lines, with 10% on cost of long primer added to 
cover value of small type and other extras. The bill should also 
include an ordinary aiitiuiie laid paper of suitable weight for say a 
novel ; show cost of reading and ink. Then add separately wfiat 
you consider the fair selling price for such a volume, allowing for 
profit. 

3. There are roughly four classes of printing ])a].>ers in general 
! demand, each witli a different surface or finish: {}) ajitique laid or 
I wove; (2) mill-finish; (3) super-calendered; (4) coated or art. For 
Kvliat classes of work would you employ these four <lilferent kinds 
iof ])ai)er, and what is the average cost of each sort per pound? 

' 4, In order to create a nicely balanced or well juuportioned page 

of type with good margins, what size or area of type wouhl you 
recommend for a crown 4to Avork, 10 x 7-^- inches? What size of type 
do you consider a suitable one to employ for a volume of that size 
(crown 4t()) if there is no limit given as regards the number of 
pages it is to make? 

5. Supposing a volume is com])osed in bourgeois (9 point) Avilli- 
out leads, and an instruction is given to reset it, still soli<l, in such 
a size of ty])e as would exactly double the number of pages, what 
size would he necessary? Show the working. 

6. You have 93?^* i*eams, 516, of <juad croAvn sent in to ])riiit a 
volume of 400 f)ages of crown 8vo size, with an order to ])ririt up to 
paper. What number of copies should this quantity ])roduce, ignor- 
ing the perfectiiigs sent in Avith the pai)er, or any {|uestion of overs 
or s])oils in jointing off? 

7. ShoAV hoAv you Avork out the e(jui valent weights of demy, 
double foolscap, imperial, and double crown sizes, to that of 40 ik 
royal, 
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K. What is the I'olative difference in value Imtween coni}K)sin<i,' 
;)2 ]»[>. of pica, (12 ]K)int} wiiicJi cost 48.s*, and the yanie mirnhcr of 
jia^es set in long primer (10 point) of the same measurement, in 
width and in iengtliV 

0. l)es(‘rihe the ditlerenee between stereotyping ami elmdro- 
typing, and state whicli metlnxl is better adapted for frmiinmt re- ^ 
prints of long nnmhers. What is the cost per square inch for mak- 
ing plates liy these two ]>r(>cesses, and what form of mount or riser 
do you recommend to he used iu working olf a volume at imudiiue 
from either stereoty])e or electrotype plates 

10. What weight of ty}»e including a percentage a,ilowed for 
sorts, etc., would you ]nn’chase in order to conijiose a volume of 
oOO p[). set in solid small pica (11 point), the page ineasiiring (> x 3^ 
inches over all? ( Jive the jiresent-day price for new type in different 
sizes to he bought in founts of 1000 Ih. from the leading founders. 


Executive. . . . 

I 1. Describe bow yon would proceed to c.'ist up any given ])age so 
las to find tlie iiumlier of ens contained tberein. 

2. ( Jive a short list of the various technical marks used in 
iiig a proof, with a brief exjdanation of eacli sign. 

3. Wliat is the difference between a. ])erfecting and a 
revolution printing machine? Also state the difference, if any, 
between a sto])-cyliiider a,nd a Wharfedale machine. 

4. Draw a rough <liagram of the ordinary lower case a, ml indicate 
the lay of tlie different boxes that yon are aceustonnid to. 

5. How many quires or sheets are contained in a ])rinter s ream? 
What do you understand by imperfect reams ; broken paper; retree 
paper; paper sent in the Hat, qiiired, and lapped? 

G. Wliat is a bastard fount of type ? Stale the object of using 
types, ami how you would take the dimeusioiis in casting-u 
set in such a fount. 

I 7. Platen macldnes are useful for small jobs up to, say, crown f 
I broadside (20 x 15 in. ). Mention some machine you may he familiar 
with", aiid say liow you would proceed to make ready jdaiii forme 
of type, and also at what rate of speed it Avould be safe to run that 
machine by jiower. 

8. Cliases are suijplied both in cast-iron and in wrought-iron.j 
Which do you recommend for general use? What are foldingehases! 
and how are they employed? 

9. Furniture is made in wood and also in metal. State the| 
advantage of metal as compared Avitli wood, and give the ti chnicall 
name of each size with its measurement in pica ems. 

1 0. (Jtlset printing is an invention of recent years. Write a sliorti 
descrijition of the method employed for producing work by this( 
process. 
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KSTIMxITING. 

1. You luive a parcel of copy banded to you to east od which 
consists partly of printed matter of various kinds and partly of 
!nanu.s(*ri])t subjected to many deletions and insertions. State sriiat 
steps you would take to arrive at a rough estimate of the numl)er 
of words contained therein. 

2, Assume that the copy described in Question 1 contains 20,(100 
words and that your instruction is to print it as a 64 pp. ilemy 8vo 
[>a,m[>lilet. Wliat size of type would you suggest to get it into that 
quantity, leaded or not leaded? Give your local cost price for com- 
posing the 64 pp. in the selected fount, with reading separa.tely, 
n,nd include the cost of machining 2,000 copies on 4S lb. double 
demy, together with pai)er, folding and stitching as one section, 
insetted, edges entail round (no cover required). 

H. What sizes of hooks are the following : 1(} x 6,j: in. ; 1 1 x 7 in. ; 
6\! X 4:1 J ^ H J ^ ^ 5 ^ 5 ^ in. ; S^- x of in. ; 

15x11 in.; 1 ]r|: x 8.2 in. ? 

/ 4. Thei-e are roughly three classes of printing niacliiiies in general 

I use, viz. : (a) platens, (5) single cylinders, and (c) rotary machines. 

I State shortly the main (liflerences in manufacture aiufin workijig 
i of the three kinds, and say for what class of work each is l.>est 
I adapted. 

5. You have a work to give out wliich includes a large num]>er 
of textual illustrations, consisting botli of line and of wash drawings, 
besides photograjdis. What jn'oeess or processes would you ado])t 
for the re})roduction of these \'arioiis juctiires as relief' blocks to 
print with the type? 

6. Ylake out a list in three coluiiins of type ])odies (old standanl) 
commencing with Great Priiiier, adding in the secoml column the 
e<piivalent body in points, and in the third the price usually charged 
{»er pound ])y the leading type founders in founts of 1 ,000* ll>. Bear 
in mind that prices have advanced in recent yeai’S owing to the in- 
cj’eased cost of metal. 

7. What amount, an<l in what size, would you order paiier to 
}>rint 15,000 copies of a volume of 416 pp., demy 8vo size? When 
you have determined the size of sheet, say wliat weight per ream 
WMuihl form a volume of average thickness for a work of 416 ])p. in 
demy 8vo. 

8. * If a second edition of a work is likely to he called for and it is 
not convenient to kee[) the type standing, what considerations 
would determine you wdiether to give the instruction to mould, or 
to stereotype, or to electrotype the volume? 

l' "*'”” 9. " Name the sizes of paper here given in inches; 45x85 in.; 
in. ; 50 x4() in. ; 40x80 in. ; 84 x 27 in. Assume that they 
are all of the ordinary book-printing quality, ami say what priti^ 
per pound you think would be a fair one to pay if you were giving 
an order to make, say, a ton. 
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10. Frill tors’ costs and selling prices have Feen mucli disciisst‘d in 
tlio technical jounnils of recent <late. Assume that you are huniliar 
with tlio lahour cost of producing coin]M>sition and with the cost of 
macjsine ]>riniing, and state what percentage to cover all genera! 
exjieiises and ]>rolit should he ]daeed on — 

iff) ( Vnnposition which includes reading and prooling; and 
(//) Macliiiie work which sh(>ul(l iiiclinle ink 
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GLOSSAEIAL INDEX 
OF TECHNICAL TERMS AND PHRASES 


The j'oUoiebuj (Jloi><sanj hr.(H been votyipUed from ihr (ujihods 
Priitfers Vovtdndo rtf of 2\'eh nietd Tenos, Phrofirh\efe,f 1SS8, 
and “ Some Notes ott Books tual Pritdlmjf fouvih edition, 


A V.i ! ION T 1-: L> LETT lOlfS. Letioi’s 
with various ui.'irks on used ' 
in our own juid foreign lan- 
guiiges for pronunciation or i 
ahhreviation, siieli n-s a e i <i 1 
n aC^ etc. 18, 14. 

Acxjkssohies. — The tools and 
other small details necessary 
for the working of any press j 
or machine. 302. 

A c rxK A CCENT. —A 1 j m-k ] >laeed 
over a letter, thus {\. 13. 

Albion press —An imiivoyed 
iron }>rmtiTig hand-press hrst 
invented by Mr. Cope. 104. 

how to erect. 104. j 

xVlVIERICAN HAIU) PACKINO.— j 
This refers to the system of : 
making-ready in vogue in | 
America, in contradistinction 
to the usual style adopted in 
England. 290, 

x\ Ai PE USAN r>. — The abbrevia- 
tion or sign for the word 
“and” thus~*S: (roman), d* 
(italic), {black-letter). 13. 
ANTUitEA. — The Cennan ex- 
pression for roman type. 105. 
Antiqeakian.— A size of writ- 
ing paper, 53 x 31 inches. 
334. 


Antb^TE TVPE.— -Founts of ohl 
<»r mediaeval charjuder, such 
as (^aslon’s. 19, 29. 21. 

Appendix matter, setting of. 

91. 

Arab machine. —A small 
jdaten machine foi* joi>bing 
juirposes originally nuide in 
xVinerica. 280. 

Arabic figures. -- O rdinary 
figures, roman or italic, thus 
~1 2 3 etc., as distinct from 
roman numerals. 13. 

Art paper. — Coate<l papers [ 
a(la])ted for half-tone ]>k>ck [ 
printing. 330, 337. 

x\sCENl)ING LETTERS. — These 
are all letters with u})-strokes, 
such as b d li k 1. 24. 

Atlas. — A size of writing pai>er, 

, 36 X 2(5 iriche.s. 331. 

I Ad’TlTUOE IN COMPOSING, the 
correct. 75. 

; Author’s proof.— A proof 
' bearing corrections made by 
‘ the author or oditJ>r. 189. 

! Back boxes.— A term applied 
I to the uiiocciii>ied boxes of an 
; upper ease where there arc no 
i small caps or accents. 87. 
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?>vnv-MArav.— The hack mark BATTKr..-™r>r()ken or 

of a iaving'Oii hoard of a hitter or letters ihrouoii fieri- 
])rinting machine. 316. dent, wear and tear, or ea,re- 

Bauk OF A TVPK. — The reverse lessness. 115. 
side to the nick or belly of a Bfam kngtne.—Aii engine W(dl 
tvne. 23, adapted for driving niaehines 

Backs. --R eferring to the of various classes, ‘ido, ‘257. 
“])ack” margin of pages — Bfaiu) of a lettkh. --- The 

tliat part of a hook which is ! blank slo})iiig part, foot or 

sewn when hound ; sometimes , liead , of the shoulder of fi type 

the crosses are thus termed. 1 not occupied l>y the face of 

j()5, the letter. 23. 

B\T) COI^OUK.— -Too much or Beaeee.— A clump or anything 

too little ink used— also iin- type-high to hear oil* tlic im- 

even distribution and rolling. pression from the light pfirts 

226. of a broken forme. 221. 

B\e cop V.— Applied to hadly Beat.— In order to im])art good 

written AISS. and ‘'lean’” colour to a particularly solid 
co])y. 82. of a forme— a woodcut, 

BakkI).-— Applied to type when for instance— a pressimui hefits 

sticking or caked ‘together, that portion wdth his roller to 

and Inird to separate in <Us- give it additional ink. ‘240. 

trilmting. 87. Rko. — T he table or “coRiu” of 

Band. belt or strap for im- a machi ne or press upon which 

parting motion from the shaft the forme lies. 191. 

to a machine. 258. Red of the frame.— Thelower 

B a n k. — A wTfoden table or part of the fniine, wdiicdi forms 
bench for placing the sheets a shelf wdiich can bo used for 

oil as printed. 199. ])laeing surplus sorts on. 37. 

Bank paper.— A thin paper Belly of a type.— Tlie front 
mostly used for foreign letter or nick side of a type. 23. 
or note paper to save cost of Belts. — The straps or hands 

iiostage. 337, h>r drhdng machinery. 258. 

Bar. “•A cylindrical printing Bevel OF A TYPE.— The heard 

machine wuth ‘ ‘ drop-bar ” ac- or slope from shoulder to face, 
tiou for laying-on. 316. 23. 

Barge Space Box).— A Bills of type. — Comp] etc 

small wooden box wu'th six or founts of type made up to 

eight <li visions used for hold- certain weights. 12. 

ingspacestoalter justiheation * BINDING.— In Iocking-u]> a 
in making corrections. 114. i forme if the furniture is longer 
Bastard fount.— A fount of or wider than the type and 

^ type cast on a larger body i doiildes, it is said to bind,^^a 

tlian originally intended for. the pages cannot be tightened 

This obviates trouble and the ' Tip projierly. 131,113, 

I expense of leading a smaller Biaio.— When a page or ]K>rtion 

body. 24. i thereof is not printed by 

iBastard TITLE.— A % orhalf- reason of the frisket being 

title before the full title of a , hadly cut out and the im- 

work. 9L pression only show’s. 222. 
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i » L A ( - r/jc 'i' 1’ K ij , — A <*’ci leral 

(\\|>n‘ssioii used to 
ol{i English or (‘.hureli tvpo. 
16-18. 

11 LA N K i-yr of ) >ress. 29 1 . 

j>LiXS) P. — A |)a.ragra,]9i luark^l 
so <'a!lod from tho loop of the, 

]) being cIoslmI. 13. 

dlLot'K. — A genera] term em- 
bracing Avoo<h‘.nts, electros, or 
zineos. 236. 

PoAK!) HACKS. — Racks, made 
in ‘Mmiks'’ usually, to hold i 
iaying-u]) hoards, 64. 

PoDKfN.— A pointed steel in- 
strument iix<‘d in a round 
handle, mostly ns(n! to correct 
with in th(‘. metal. (Jfh | 

Ronw-- This is the shmik of a i 
letter. Also applied to the ' 
text typ(‘ of a. ^■olume, “body | 
of the work,” 23. 

Kook casks, plan of. 72. 

Kook-founts. -Founts of type 
distinct from famey or jobbing 
types. 14. 

Kookwohk, table (d lengths 
find widths of. 180. 

Bottom xotks. — I’ootnotes 
are sometimes so <ialled, to 
distinguish theni from side- 
notes. 90. 

.Bourgeois. — The name of a 
ty}>e one size larger than Bre- 
vier and one size smaller than 
.Long Primer -tMiual to haJf a 
Great Primer in body. 26, 27. 

BoWILV CUTTJXCf MACUIXK.— 
For lead or brass. 68. 

Bracks. These are cast on 

their own ho<lies and by <le- 
gi’ces of ems, and use<l to con- 
jiect lines. Longer oiies are j 
nsuaJly made of brass rule by i 
s])eciai pliers. 13. j 

BuACKE'r.— A bolder or lianger j 
from the roof to su})}K>rt shaft- 
ing. 261. 

Bhakk i*owkr.--As a]>])lied to 
gfis ])Ower. 260. 


Brass (TRCLKS.—Used for j<d> 
bing work. 124. 

Bjjass RULE, caKse for. oL 

Brass rule cutter, 68, 

Brass rules, speidnums of. oO, 
121 . 

Br A\’ K It. — A woo< 1 e n i m pie m (‘ n t 
forrubbingoniink on the table 
for distribution. 201. 

Brayer-fountaix. 282. 

Braver ink i’AiiLi':.~--A talde 
Utecd by pressmen on wbicic 
to bray ink out, distinct from 
cylindrical ink tables. 20L 

Bheak, — A n expression used to 
indicate the end or commence- 
ment of a paragraph. It is 
also indicated in copy ]>y a 
bra.(‘ket mark, thus { or ]. 
115. 

.Break of a letter. -'Fhe sur- 
nlus iiK'tal on the foot of a 
kdter wlitui cast. 5. 

Br ENTER.- A ty])(.‘ one size 
larger tluui Minion and one 
size smaller than Bourgeoi.s. 
26, 27. 

Brilliant. — A ty]»e one size 
larger than Miniiikin and one 
size smaller than (Jem. 27. 

Bring up,— To make ready or 
level the type hy oserlaying 
or }>atcliing up. 219. 

“ Britlsh p'ltxi’er,”— Method 
i fd printing by hard-])acking 
I sy.stem. 296. i 

Broau. — A t)iece of furniture, 
wood or metal, four pieas in 
widtli. 52. 

Broad and NAiiiiow.— A piece 
of furniture seven pica ems in 
width. 52. 

Broadside.— A sheet printed 
one side only, such a,s a poster 
or bilk 120. 

Broadside <*<>mj)osing stick, 
usually ma<Ie or wood. 46, 

Broken paper. —Tlui ontHi<io 
sheets or tpiire.s indicated by 
three crosses x x x 331. 
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Bronze brush. —A special eon- j 
trivance for dusting bronze , 
by hand. 247. 

Bronze ink. — Various inks ; 
made with an addition of ; 
bronze. When dry, they give i 
a decided metallic appearance j 
to the surface. 247. i 

Bronze printing, how to im- ; 

prove. 248. 1 

Bronzing machine.— A me- , 
chanical contrivance to econo- j 
mize time and obviate waste | 
of material. 248. 
liROWN PAPERS, sizes of. 839. ; 

Bulk. — Usually the bench ; 
situated at the end of a com- j 
posing frame. 64. ! 

Bundle, — Generally two reams i 
of [)a})er in a parcel. 880, i 
Button oftympan.— Thestud i 
on the frame which the hook i 
catches in order to hold the 1 
inner and outer tympans se- i 
cure. 198. | 

Caked TYPE.— -/SV Baked. 

0 alen dere d paper, — Paper 
very highly rolled or glazed, 
much used for the printing of 
illustrated works. 295, 830. 
Canon. —A type four picas deep 
in body, but somewhat small 
in face. 26, 27. 

Caps. —Abbreviation of word 
“capitals,’' usually indicated 
in manuscript by th^ee under- 
liniugs, 13,82,186. 

Caps and smalls. —A word or 
words set in small capitals 
with the initial letter a full 
capital— thus, Printer— in- 
dicated by three and two uii- 
(lerlinings respectively, thus 
' and 3=: in manuscript. 
82. 

Card chases. —Small chases 
used for cards or similar 
small jobs. 59. 

Card-cutting machine. — A 


small machine specially made 
for the cutting of cards. 84{). 
Card press. — A small j<d>hiug 
h and - 1 >ress — tread 1 e mat d n ues 
are sometimes so called — used 
for printing cards or other 
small work. 197. 

Cards, number contained in a 
royal hoard. 889. 

sizes of. — There are several 

regular sizes, such as large, 
sinall, thirds, cal)inet, carte 
de visite, etc. 338. 

varieties of. 338. 

Carriage. — The bed or coffin 
on which the forme is laid and 
wliich rims under the platen 
or cylinder in a printing press 
or machine. 191,289. 

Carte de visite cards. — 
(‘birds cut 4 x 2 -!, inches, used 
by })hotographers for mount- 
ing prints of that size. 338. 
Cartkhhje PAPER. 334. 

Case. —The receptacle in which 
type is laid to compose from. 
\Vhen in i>airs, dehiied as 
n[)per and lower respectively, 
42. 

<1\SK-RACKS. —Receptacles for 
hohliiig cases when out of use 
— distinct from frame racks, 
Avhich are used for cases in 
use. 64, 65. 

Case- WORK, binding. 356. 
Casing. — A size of brown paper, 
46 X 36 inches. 339. 

Caslon type.— A term some- 
times ai>plied to the old-face 
types cut by William Caslon. 
1(), 20, 25. ‘ 

Casting-up.— To measure the 
]>ages by means of ems and 
ens of its own type body ac- 
cortling to the existing scale 
of prices. 179. 

Cast-ii{ON chases. — Chases 
made by casting in an iron 
foundry'.' These, though 
cheaper than wrought iron, 
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are nnio'lier and more likely Classrial LANc.’UAi^RS in com- 
to l)e friud iired if ii<>t carefully position. 151. 
liaudicfl. 5S. ‘ . CleAK PEOOE.—Term used to 

— To calculate or discriminate between a lirst 

estimate Ien<»1,h of copy to be proof and a ]»roof ready to be 

prill ted -—a troublesome task sent out to a customer. J18. 

in uneven and badly-written ( 'LEANsrNG TYPE. ‘229. 

MS. 182. ! CbJCKEli. — Tlic conqjositfu* in 

( bvTCHES. —Alade generally of | charge of a companionship, 
brass, to hold stereo or electro- j who receives cojiy and instruc- 
^ type plates on blocks. 280. tions direct fronl (lie overseer 

( \\XT<)N. ---The ])arti<‘nlar kind or principal, and is responsilile 

of Old English type used for to bis companions for the 

composing books in tiiat cluir- cbargiiig of the work. 17(). 

aeter. 17. OLosEOAPo.sTRoPftES.— Ooiible 

(Avxtox PI.ATEX TilACiiiNE. apostro])hes (”) indi<‘at.ing ilie 

280, 281. end of a ( [noted passage. 80. 

(O^oiOLA P.--A French ace(mt <’LoTiirx<i A forme.-- P lacing 
— thus, c. 18. tlui necessary furniture rouml 

CO':NTrR’E'iTK'r\vo-j:EV()iJ’TioN the ]»agcs of'type. 1 11. 

MAcoiNE. 810. (darrniNij itoimERs. — t'hang- 

<Ui:NTiiin’ MAForXE. — An ing the com position on worn- 

American two-revointion ma- out rollers. 20i. 

cbino. 810. Poateo caper. — Sometimes 

Chai'TER HKA{)S.-~~Tlie bead- calkal ‘‘art ])a]»er.” 21)5,887. 

ing’s to a tdia]>ter.^ 88. ('ViFFiN.— -The carriage or bed 

C'hase. — An iron frame, cast of a cylindrical inacliine or 

or wrought, to bold the type [)laten'pi‘t*ss. ‘289. 

for printing. 58, 58, ‘22-1. * Cold PR es.st no. — Sheets 
Chill. — A n elbow of steel im- l>resscd between glazed boards, 

mediately at the end of the nsiuilly, ami more elfectnally, 

press bar, wliicli gives tlie in a hydraulic [U'e-ss. ‘296, 851. 

imju-ession by its being moved Cold jfoLlJNO.— In coiitradis- 
iuto a vertical ]»osition on tiiiction to liot rolling— the 

the bar being pulled over. 196. rollers being made hot in the 

(-IRCLES. — Brass rings east bob one instance, and in tlici other 

low to allow of type being the rollersbeing in the natural 

pla(‘e<l inside. 124. state, 844. 

^ (TrcuMjARS. — 'Idle class of small Collar. — A circular band fas- 

! job work which incUnles teued with nuts and screws to 

i letters, circulars, etc. U9. ^ hold two lengths of shafting 

Cl uerMFLEX. —Accented let- ! together, 261. 

ters marked thus, a e i 6 fi. 18. ■ COLLATE.— To run through thC'; 
C'lTY AND <l[HLi)S OF LONDON. sbcetsof abook tosecif tlicsig- 1 
— (jlMCi^tions set for Examina- natures are in sequence. 858. 
tions. 861-872. Colon.— A mark of ])uiictna- 

ClarendoN. — A bobl or fat- tion - thus, : 18. 

faced ty[ie is genera, lly thus de- Colour, liints on. 245. 

scriixid; the older founts were uniformity of. 225. 

called “ Egyidiau.” 18,20. COLOUR PiiiNlTNO. — Printing 

C C 
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Composing maghines. ~ ;Me- 
chanical a])plianceR for 
type. 131-J50. 

Composing pooim (or depapt- 
MENT). — The ])ortiou of a 
printing’ otiice occupied by tlie 
coinpositors. 30. 

suggested fdan of, 71. 

Composing rule. — A brass 
rule, until a nose-piece, the 
length of the measure or width 
of the type being set u]); it 
facilitates the eoiiij)osition in 
being shifted line by line. 4(1. 

Composing stiok.~'A tool <>r 
iiuplenient for setting type in, 
usually made of iron or gun- 
nietal. Jjong sticks, used for 
broadsides, are made of wood 
for lightness. 44-46. 

Composition. —The art of com- 
posing or setting ty[>e. 36. 

Composition.— S cale of ]irices 
for. 175-179. 

Condensed letter. ~ Thin, 
elongated founts of type are 
thus <1 escribed. 90. 

Conn e c t ion. — I n ^ pass! ng 
sheets of a work linally for 
press the reader sees that the 
sequence from sheet to sheet 
is preserved, and not disturbed 
by any overrunning. 188. 

Copy. — The manuscript or re- 
print copy from which the 
compositor sets. 78. 

Corks on forme. 225. 

Corner. — An ornament used 
for decorating tlie corner of a 
border in brass rule or otlicr- 
wise. 122. 

Cornish roilkr. — A boiler 
frequently adopted hy steam 
]jrinters. 255. 

Correcting stone.— Tbe sur- 
face on wliich a forme is labl 
to be corrected, 61. 

Corrections. -- Tim emenda- 
tions or alterations ma<le on 
a proof. 114-116. 


in one or more colours other 
than black. 125, 244, 

Coi.ouR SHEET.— Sheet passed | 
as a pattern foi’ maintaining 
an even and regular colour in j 
] Hinting. 200. 

ConiLJK MORE in composition, i 
T25. i 

in press department. 236, ! 

: 244.' 

Coloured INKS, making of. 21 6, i 
■ 217. ■ . . i 

Colours, harmony of. 245, 246. , 

selection of. 246. | 

Cot/r PLATEN machine. — A I 
johlnng machine. 280. | 

Co i.u MB r A. — A printing pa] )er, , 
34^ X 23 -i inches. 331. i 

Columbian press. —An iron i 
han<l-])ress invented by Mr. | 
Clymer of Philadelphia in the i 
early part of last century. 192. ; 

how to erect. 192. 

Column galley. —A metal 1 
galley used in newspaper ; 

' work. ■ 47. . . . i 

Column matter.— Type set in ■ 
two or more columns is thus i 
described. 177. ! 

Column rules. — Rules used j 
for dividing works set in 
columns. 51. i 

Combined engine and boi l er. | 
258, 259. 

Commensurable type. — A i 
system of casting types to 
units in depth, height, and i 
width. 34. , 

Common points. — Ordinary : 
jioints with a ])in or spur ■ 
attached, in contradistinction , 
to ‘‘spring points,” etc, 223. 
Complete fount.— A fount of 
type including capitals, small 
cai)itals, lower-case, figures, 
accents, spaces, etc., as dis- 
tinct from “sorts.” 12, 13. 
('Compose.— To set up type. 75, 


Composing frames. 36. 
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(V)UKi^CTH)Xs. --- in 

Ji liters. 114. 

uietJuMl of inakiii*^’. ] 1-1. 

(JOIUJKO'POU OF TUF 'niESS.— 
Another term for the ])roof 
reader. ISo. 

( ' O T r ll K L L M A C I n ]S' K. All 

American two-revoluihm ma- 
chine. 310. 

(Ah'ntff. — A person respons- 
ible for the proper conntine: 
of all work when printed oli'. 
340. 

( !<) FXTEE-SllAFTlxa. —A sluiffc 
<^onnocted wif h tlie main slmft 
in driving machinery. 2o7. 

(’eeamv 1‘Ai‘Eii.- - Paper witli a 
slight tone is thus described. 
■A'. 337./.' 

Ceoffke. short term for the 
“cropjjcr ’* small pi’intingpla- 
t(!n machine. 27o. 

(AiOPPKit MACHINE. An Ame- 

rieam small trca<lle plaPm ma- 
(diine made by Air. Pro]>per. 
The original one was the 
‘‘ Minerva.” 275, 270. 

CROSS-liAES. — The ha,rs which 
divide chases into sections— 
lixed ill cast chases, hut gener- 
ally movable in wrought. 58, 
100 . 

CllOSSLKV’S CAS EX CINE.— 
Ma,de usually liorizontal in 
shape and occasionally verti- 
cal. 262. 

C ROSS-LIX ES. — Short disx)lay ed 
lines, such as chap tom )r section 
heads. 83. 

OCRVED LINES, method of 
making. 123. 

Citst().m\)F the hoi :se. -C er- 
tain rules a, lid regulations in 
vogue in any particular jirint- 
Ing oil ice. 81. 

Cl'T away.— To loMXM* or cut 
away any particular jiart in 
a making-ready sheet. 221 . 
Cut ” EDCES. ‘ 356. 

“Cut” ink. — Special ink for 


the printing of illustrations. 
215. 

Cut out. — To cut out an oven*- 
lay, or cut away in a making- 
ready slieet. 238. 

Cuts.— T his is a teclinical ex- 
pression for an illustration of 
any kind— (dectrotypo, wood- 
cut, or zincograph.' 238, 264. 

C U TT I NC MAC II I N KS. — A p] d i - 
ances for cutting paiicr. 68, 
345, 346, 

CUTTINC-OUT KNIFE,— A shaqi- 
pointed knife used in making- 
I'eady. 203. 

('VLTNUER, altering the imjinis- 
sion of the. 301. 

Cylinder callhy press.— A 
small }n*ess for pulling ga.l Icy 
]n*oofs by means of a. lienay 
rolkn* or c;ylind(‘r pushed a, long 
by haml. 66. 

(A'Ljnder machine. -A ]>rint- 
ing machine giving the im- 
]n’essi<ni l>y a cylimlcr instea^d 
of a jdaten. 271. 

Cylindrk’Al ink taule.— An 
ink table which rcvoh'cs by a 
handle, and thus gives the ink 
to the roller, instead of bray- 
ing out by tlie tool for thiit 
purpose. 20(.). 


“ Deck ” principle.— A pplied 
to the buihl of a rotary ma- 
chine. 319. 

DeiRvLE.— T he raw, rough e<lge 
of jiaper iii handmadesis thus 
termed. 328. 

Dele. — T <1 onntorcx]ningc, in- 
dicated thus a. 115. 

Demy, — A size of [uinting pa- 
per, 22A X 17^ inches; Meriting 
paper, 20 x 15J, inches. 331, 
334. 

DeSCEN DINC LETTERS. —These 
are all letters with rlown- 
strokew, thus— p cj y, etc, 24. 

Diaeresis, —A n accent with 
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two dots over the letter thus, ^ 
ii c 10 ii. 13. . ! 

Diamond.— A type one size t 
larger than Gem, and one size 
smaller than Pearl— equal to 
half a Bourgeois in body. 27. 

Display \york. — Type dis- | 
i>layed, such as titles, head- | 
ings. and jobbing work, is i 
thus termed to distinguish it : 
from ordinary solid composi- 
tion. 119. 

Distribute. —To replace type 
in cases after jninting. 84-87. 

Distributing disk.— A circu- | 
la,r revolving disk on platen 
macliines for <listributing the 
ink. 27G, 277. 

Distributing uolt.kks. — I he 
rollers which take the ink j 
from the vibrator commiini- ] 
eating with the ductor. The 
rollers have a diagonal move- 
ment, and distribute the ink 
on the table. They are some- 
times called “wavers."’ 289. 
Division of words at end ot 
lines. 186. ^ ^ . 

Double. — Words repeated in 
composition by error, necessi- 
tating overrunning; used by 

pressmen when a sheet is twice 

luilied or mackled. 1 14, 229. 

D 0 u B L E BE 0 A D.— Furniture 
eight ])icas in width — double 
the width of “ broad.” 52. 
DOUBI.E CASE.— Case specially 
made, ux)])er and lower case in 
one, used for small jobbing 
founts. 42. 

Double grown. —A printing 
paper, 30 x 20 inebes. 331. 
Double cylinder machine^— 
A perfecting machine. 2/1, 
314, 315. 

Double demy. —A printing 
paiier, 35 x 22i inches. 331. 
Double elephant.— A writing 
paper, 40x26| inches; draw- 
ing, 40 X 26 inches. 334. 


Dou B LE FOO LSC A P. — A ]>nnting 
paper, 27 x 17 inches; writing 
paper, 26.’, x 16^^ inches. 331, 
334. 

Double frame. -^A frame to 
hold two pairs of cases up at 
one time, 36. 

Double imperial.— A printing 
})apcr, 44 x 30 inches. 331. 
Doubleletters.- Di[>hthongs 
and old-face letters, tv, o', 
d, etc., are thus called. 13, 
Double medium.— A printing 
paper, 3S x 24 inches. 331. 
Double narrow. — Fnrnitnre 
six picas in width- -douhic the 
Avidtli of a narrow. 52. 
DOUP.LE PICA.— The name of a 
fount one size larger than 
Paragon, and one size si nailer 
than'Two-line Flea — it is two 
Hmall Picas in de])th. 26, 27. 
Double rlaten mactiink.--- 
A machine, somewhat out of 
date, with a Hat imi)ression 
jninting at both ends. 271, 
284, 285. 

Double post.— . 1 printing 
paper, usually 32x20 inches. 
331. ' . . 

Double PO'rT. — A printing 
paper, 25 x 15'’; inches. 331. 
Double royal. —A printing 
paper, 40 x 25 inches. 331. 
Dressing a forme. 
Clothing. 

Drop-bar perfecting ma.clune. 
—The laying-on is performed 
])y the “ <lrop-har ” action. 31 6. 
Dropped head.- Chapter or 
first pages driven down at the 
top are thus called. 88. 
Drum, reciprocating. — At- 
tached totheiuking aj)]>avatiis 
of a machine. 291. 

Drying room.— For printed 
work, heated ])y steam or hot 
1 water. 350. 

, Duct or DUC'roR.— A. reservoir 
i which holds the ink in a print- 
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in.u’ machine, the sup})ly from 
it being regiiiateh for eadi irii- 
])ression. !27>->, ^28 8. 

I ) t; ( n > J'X' f M < ). — ( ^ ) ! 11 m< inly ca,] 1 e<l 
twelvemo, a sheet of paper 
foldeil into tweh'e leaves, 
written shortly, l2mo. 94. 

K< { Y PI' I A N.““>SVe Cl AllEX DON. 
ElO UT POJXT.— Typeliodyequa] 
to Brevier old standard. 32. 
Kkiiit to ]‘I(!A leads.— Leails 
. cast eight to a pica ; also called 
, “ tliin ” leads. 48. 

KiouteeNMo. — A. sheet folded 
into eighteen leaves (octodeci- 
mo), written shortly, ISmo. 94. 
Ekjiiteex point.— Type body 
eiiual to (Jreat Primer old 
standard. 32. 

Eimnw poix'i’s. — Press^ points 
made njion an elbow for <‘.on- 
venience in jiointingtwelvemo 
or (dghteenmo works. 223. 

E L KV/ri 1 1 0 M. O'l' I \' E PO \v E U . 234 , 

■ 267. 

Electric motors.— Eoi’ driv- 
ing machines separately or in 
groups. 207-268. 

I E L E 0 T i £ O T Y P E pi. A T E . — A 
' printing surface produced by 
a galvanic tleposit of cop^ier, 
afterwards backed up with 
type-metal. 230, 245. 
Elephant.— A printing paper, 
30 X 23 inches; writing or draw- 
ing ])aper, 28 x 23 inches. 334. 
Eleven point.— Type body 
e<pial to Small Piea'old stand- 
ard. 32, 

Eloxoatei). — A til in and con- 
densed <list>lay type. 20, 
Emperor. — A writing or draw- 
itig paper, 72 x 48 inches. 334. 
Em (^cad. — A ({iiadrat cast one 
em square to any particular 
body. 13, 28. 

Em rules. — Itules cast on an 
em of any jiarticiilaj’ body — a 
dash, oj‘ metal rule. 13. 


Endless paper. — Paper in 
reels—not in sheets— nsi^d for 
rotary machines. 130, 332. 

Engine sizing.— As used for 
machine-made ]»a]>ers. 329. 

Engijsh. — The name of a type 
one size larger than Pica, iind 
one size smalhir tlian (Ireat 
Primer. 26,27. 

En quads. — 8pa(^esiwotoanem 
of any particular liody. 13, 28. 

Equivalent ayeights ok pa- 
per. — TheclilTereneein weight 
between tAVo sizes to compen- 
sate for a larger or smaller 
sheet. 332, 335, 337. 

Esta rlisi IMENT.— a workman 
on tixed wages is saiil to he 
on the “ estaldishment.” 170. 

Extras. — The charges in vol veil 
on comjiosition over sind above 
the lixed juice p(jr sheet of the 
text tyjio, generally charged 
at the eml of a work, 177. 


Face ok a type. — The juinting 
surface of any letter. 23. 

Fair, size, fount ok.— W hen 
the Avhole twenty-six letters 
of any one fount measure at 
least tAvelve ems of its own 
body. 23. 

Fancy rules. — Rules other 
than j)lain ones of various de- 
signs— some short, as used 
hetAveen sections and border 
rules. 50, 121. 

Fancy types.— Founts of tyj)e 
of various kinds used for job- 
bing juirjmses. 19,119. 

FASTENINI! KORME ox P1£ESS. 

220 . 

Feeding-board.— The i)art of 
a machine from Avhicli the pa- 
per is fed in. 301. 

Feet of apress. — The bottom 
of the legs of a |>ress resting 
on the ground. 194. 

Feet of Obviously that 
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]>art oil wliicli the letter stands. 

■'■23.'. ' 

h'K^rnKS. 13. 

iuodern and old style. 16. 

FUJ.INU IK.— Putting sheets of 
pajier, after printing and dry- ' 
iiig, lietAveen glazed boards | 
previous to pressing. 352. 

Fini)1N<5 the riTCif.—Seeing 
that the grip}»ers of the ina- 
ehiiif^ will take the correct 
anioiint of margin on the lay 
hide of sheet. 291, 

F 1 N ( i I'ln s. —The grii»pers wliich 
hold (he paper' in printing on 
a niaeliine, 290. 

Fn:sT puooK.— Theiirst pull of 
a f 0 r 1 ne af ie r composing, wh ich 
is rea<l for the lirst time from 
the copy. 113,188. 

hh.AT-J5El) nJUXClPLE. 322. 

Flat papkil- Paper in reams 
not folded or qiiired. 330. 

Fii.vr PL’Li. (or impression).— 

A simple proof without under 
or overlaying. 241. 

Flemish hlack-letter type.— A 
somewhat ornate type de- 
signed hy Fleiselnnali in the 
eigliteentli century. 17. 

Fly-title. —The half-title in 
fi'ont of the general title, or 
which divides sections of a 
work. 91. 

Fouled paper.— Paper folded 
in half or (juire fashion, not 
“ Hat ” or “ lapped.” 330. 

Folding. 353, 355. 

Folding apparatus. — Part of 
the accessories of a rotary 
machine. 324. i 

Foolscap. —A printing i>aper, | 
17 X 13J, inches. 331. ! 

Footnotpx 90. 1 

F( ) 0 T-S']' 1 CK.— xlslo]»ing piece of j 
f unlit lire placed at the foot of ; 
pages. 53. j 

Fore-edge.— The front edge of i 
any hook, distinct from the ' 
head and tail. lOO, 110, 


Foreign or classical langt- 
AG ES. -- -( J reek, H ebrew , am! 
German. 151. 

Foreign words, Pule for set- 
ting up. 187. 

Forks of a aiaciiine.— F or 
holding rollers. 289. 

Forme.— -Page or ])ages of type 
im}K.)scd in a, eliase constitute 
a “forme” — sometimes spelt 
“form.” 53, e! p<fs,<ibn. 

Forme carriage or tixdley.— 
.Formoviiigheavyfornies. '] .18. 

Forme racks. 61. 

Fount of type, A conijdete. 
12, 13. 

Fo U R-RE EL Ai AC II IN E.— Arotary 
printing fi’om four rolls. 319. 

Fourteen point.— Type body 
e({nal lx.) English old standard, 
32. 

Fractions. — ^Sometimes oast in 
one ])i.e<!e, termed “ \vhole,” 
and occasionally in halves, 
and called “ split.” 14. 

Fr ac^t c r. — G er man exjiression 
for their text or hlack-letter 
characters. 165. 

Fr AATE rack.— A rack attached 
to the frame for cases not in 
immediate use. 36. 

' ‘ French ” k fees. —Short orna- 
mental niies of either brass or 
type-metal are generally thus 
designated. 121. 

Friail —A light or broken patch 
in a printed slieet. 226. 

FRiSKK'r. — A thin iron frame 
joined to the tympaii. Its 
o])ject is to prevent the sheet 
being dirtied or blackened, hy 
pasting a sheet over the frame 
and ciUting out only the parts 
to be ]>rinted. 198.’ 

cutting the. 221. 

Frozen out. — I n olden times, 
before offices were warmed, 
p ri n t ers w ere occasioi tall y 
fro7xm out. 227. 

Full point.— Technical name 
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fora ])erio{l or “full stop”— 
a mark of punctiuition. 80. 
FiTL‘,]SJiTX.'ia^. — The wood used 
in making margin fora])nnted 
sheet, the thinner kind being 
usually called “ lleglet.” 
Sometimes French metal fur- 
niture is used. 51, 52, 111. 

F u [I N I T i:ii K < iA lUN v/v, — A s] fe- 
cial ease with divisions for 
holding various sizes. 43. 
FlTUXITUilE UAUGE.--A g'auge 
used in measuring the furni- 
ture of a forme before sending 
it to press, 112. 

(lALLtA S. —These are wooden or 
zinc rece[>tacles for holding 
type before making- \ip into 
]»ages. 47, 48. 

(lALLEV PRESS. — All a])])liance 
for pulling proofs of sli]) matter. 
t)6, 07. 

(J ALLEY PACK. — .Ueee]>tacle for 
galleys. 6P). 

Gas encuxe. — A motor juo- 
pelle<l by gas of ditlerent man 
or liorse powers. 2(51 , 202-2(56. 
Gas motors. — Engines of vari- 
ous kinds, some horizontal and 
others of vertical sha])e. 260. 
Gas Suction Flan'I’. 2(54, 26(5. 
(rATUERiNRL — When a volume 
\ is wholly printed olf, the sheets 
' after drying and pressing are 
■ gathered in single copies of 
complete ])ooks; in half-sheet 
^ work there would be two copies 
' on. 352. 

(k\iTJE. — A gauge to regulate 
iongth t>f page or margins. 89, 
110,112. 

Gatk.'e iMNS.— Small steel pins 
willi teeth, for securing the 
lay on small platen machines. 
279. 

(iEAPED INICrNC APPARATUS. 
292, 293. 

(i EARED ROLLERS. 291. 

Gem.— A type one size larger 


than Brilliant and one size 
smaller than Iliamond. 27. 

German.™ P lan of cases and 
rules for setting up. 1 65-1 69. 

German oases'— These ai-o 
cases of a special lay for founts 
used in composing that lan- 
guage. 166. 

German script, Specimen of. 
169. 

Geli/s machine. —A hot-rolling 
machine much used at the 
present time for drying and 
pressing work as it is printed 
oil— thus greatly exj>editing 
delivery, 344. 

(4l AZL5D ' B(.) aim:)S. — Mil Ihoards, 
very hard and highly rolled, 
used for pressing prill ted sheet s 
in the warehouse. 342. 

sizes of. 342. 

Gi.azei) surfaces, printing on. 

■234. 

Gold bronze. — Very hue ])ow- 
der used in gold printing. It 
is dusted on after the forme is 
printed with a jirejiaration 
sjiecially made. 247. 

Goljung’jobber.— An Ameri- 
can platen machine. 280, 281, 
282. 

Good colour. — Wlien the ink 
is properly applied to a sheet 
— neither too ninch nor too 
little — hut of a good and even 
(lejitli. 225. 

Gordon press. —A small 
treadle platen machine made 
by Messrs. Powell and Son. 
280. 

Goss rotary. 322. 

Grave accent.— A sign over a 
letter — thus, ii. 13. 

G R EA T PR IMKR . — A type on e si ze 
larger tlian English and one 
size smaller than Paragon, 
equalling two of Bourgeois. 26, 
27, 

Greek, rules for composition 
of. 151-158, 
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thjKKK OASES. — These are cases 
of special lay for composing 
works in tliat language--tlie 
upper case being especially 
complicated by reason of the 
many accents required. 152. 

(iiui^rku OF MAOiHNE. —The lin- 
gers which seize the sheet 
when fed in to the mark. 290. 

( 1 1 o i M *1^ n 1 »erf ecting niacliine. 
— Applied to those machines 
which receive the })aper by the 
“ gri])]>er ” method. 316. 

(J HOOVE OF TVFE.— The liollow 
Ixjtween the feet of a letter. 
23. ■ 

(Mum .( )Ti K E ou'rriNG MxVchine. 
— A macliine nuule for cutting 
paper on the “Guillotine” 
principle. 345. 

(tTN-metal shooting stick. 
—A locking-up stick tipped 
with giiu-inetal to render it 
more durable. 57. 

Uftteh.-- The “back” margin 
or furniture of a .sheet. This 
is the part of a sheet which 
when folded falls in the back 
of the book. 106. 


Haiu leads.— Very thin leads 
—mostly sixteen' to a pica — 
rarely used nowadays. 48. 

Hair * spaces. — Very thin 
spaces, uset I mostly for spacing 
out the letters in headlines of 
page.s. 13,28. 

Half-hound.— A style of bind- 
ing having leather backs and 
corners. 356. 

Half frame. — Small compos- 
ing frames made to hold one 
pair of cases only. 38, 40. 

li a L F - H II E E T. — Hook Work is 
sometimes printed in “ half- 
sheet” fasliion. When thus 
printed there are two copie.s 
on one sheet. 95. 

Half (or medium) tints.— A I 


term a])j»lied to the parts of an 
illustration of partial dejd)!. 
237.., 

Half-title.— The sub-title in 
front of the full title. 91. 

Half-tone hlocks.— A process 
of reproduction as <iistinct 
from line blocks. 240. 

Hammer. — The ordinary tool 
used on press or machine. 
202,302. 

H AN 1) M A 1 ) E P A V E IL — I^ipei' 
made entirely by band— a slow 

; and tedious process — cbielly 
used for editions de luxe. 328. 

H A N I) M AD E K A MS. — Idiese 
generally run 480 sheets to a 
ream— occasionally 500, or 
even 516. 330. 

Hand rolleil— Applied to the 
press roller used by machine 
minders in pulling a proof to 
obviate rnnningnpcolonrwitb 
the machine rollers. 204, 294. 

Hanger.— A n iron bracket at- 
tached to the ceiling to hold 
shafting. 261. 

Hard impression.— Too much 
“pull” on the forme, Imt 
sometimes necessary for cer- 
tain classes of work by reason 
of paper, etc. 220, 296. 

:Hard packing.— An American 
system of making-ready for 

i i)rintmg dry paper, 295. 

Hard sized papers.— A s dis- 
tinguished from soft or un- 
sized ones. 329. 

Head. — T he top part of a press, 
or the top part of a page. 88, 
194. 

Headings, to work, at press. 
234. 

Headline. — The top line or 
liemling of the page which 
runs tbrougliont tlie book. 
88 . 

Heads.— A term applied to the 
margin of books at the top of 
the page. 106. 
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Heap. — A working’ or })ile of 
pajjer, printed or not pvinted. 
200 . 

Hebrew, rules ft>r composition 
of. 158-165. 

Hebrew cases.— Cases of spe- 
cial lay used for composing 
books in that language. 159. 

Height to paper.— A general 
expression to denote the height 
of type. Krench type is slight- 
ly higher than English, coiise- 
(juently its “ heigiit to paper ” 
is greater. AYorn type is “ low 
to paper.” 24. 

Herring boning.— This is a 
fault in hdding caused by not 
holding the folding stick at a 
])ro])er angle. 353. 

High. — Ty)>e or blocks whhdi 
stand higher than the rest of 
the forme. New type is higher 
than worn type. 221. 

Hoe MAGHiNEH,— Machines of 
various ■|)atterns made by 
Messrs. Hoe and Co. of New 
York. 325. 

Horizontal steam engine.— 
Distinct from the upright or 
vertical one. 256, 258. 

Horse. — An inclined stage set 
on the bank to hold the heap 
which has to be }>rinted. 199. 

Horse-power. — The driving 
powerof engines is determined 
by borse-power, 260. 

Hot pressing.— a method of 
pressing by heated plates in- 
serted at intervals. 343. 

Hot rolling.— a method of 
drying and ))ressing by hot 
roils. 343. 

Hydraulic press. — One in 
wbicli the power is applied by 
means of water pressure, 340. 

Illitstratkd and colour 
work. 236-247, 295. 

I MP ERFECT PA PER. — Reams of 
paper not made up to the full 


number of a printer's ream, 
516 sheets. Handmade, 
drawing, and writing i)apers 
are generally iin]>erfect, and 
run 472, 480, or 500 sheets to 
the ream. 330. 

Impp:rial.— A printing paper, 
30 X 22 inches; writing paper, 
34x22 inches. 331,334. 

Imposing stonpl A perfectly 
smooth stone or iron surface 
on which formes are imjK»sed 
and corrected, embedded in a 
strong wooden frame on legs, 
if stone; if iron, laid on the 
frame. 61. 

Imposition. —The art of laying - 
])ages down so that when 
printed they fail correctly in 
folding. 94. 

Imposition schemics. — The 
various schemes or plans by 
which pages are lai<l down for 
imposition. 97-105. 

Impression.— Die jiressure ap- 
plied to the forme by means of 
a platen or cylinder to give a 
print from type. 220. 

Impression cylinder. — The 
surface which takes tlie jiaper 
and comes in contact with the 
type or plates. 289. 
Impression of the cylindi^r, 
altering the. 301. 

Impression screws.— The 
screws which regulate the 
amount of jiressure in a print- 
ing press or machine. 294. 

Impression s h e e t s. —The 
sheets which are jilaced in 
the tympan or round the 
cylinder to receive tlie im- 
pression. 220. 

Imprint.— B y an old Act of 
Parliament a printer is re- 
quired to affix his name and 
address to a work (with certain 
exceptions), and this is termed 
an imprint. 91. 

Incut notes. —Sidenotes ? 
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Avlii<*h are lefc into the text 
jnsiead of tlie margin. 90. 
iNDi^NT. — A line set back a 
little ; for instance, the com- 
mencement of a paragraph, 
which is generally indented 
an em. 82. 

Indkx. — The sign of a hand or 
list Also the reference 
index at the end of a work. 13. 
fKDiiXKS, rule for settingup. 91. 
India phoofs. — Artists’ or en- 
gravers’ proofs pulled on india 
iper. 237. 

component parts of black. 
216. 

iiianagenient of. 214-217. 
n i< dv - d ry i i ig, U se d for dry 
296. 

216. 
wooden 
for i’ub1)ing out the 
table. 201, 282. 
cylinder.~A small metal 
cylinder contained within the 
289. 

— Tlie receptacle 
to a trough which 
liolds the ink at the end of 
a machine. 276, 288. 

<NIFE. — The long blade in 
due tor which regulates ])y 
means of keys the amount of 
ink to be given at each impres- 
sion. Also a small hand-knife 
used at press. 202, 288. 

Ink mills. — A]>pliances for 
grinding. 216, 217. 

Ink slab.— T he table on which 
ink is distributed, either at 
or machine, 201, 216. 

1 iron im- 
fche inkout 


the ]n’inting machine wliich 
apply the ink to tlie ty 2S8. 

Inking app ak at us, g ea bed. 
— All np- to -date machines 
have this system attached. 
292-293, 

Inking ball.— Tlie old- 
fashioned method of a])j)lying 
ink to the type ladore rollers 
were invented. 205. 

Inking dtstpjbutor of Crop- 
per. 276. 

Inking, system of, older 
method as used for A’^liarfe- 
(lales. 288, 289-293. 

Inks for trichromatic imnting. 
253. 

Inneb forme.— T he pages of 

. type which fall on the in.side 

i of a printed sheet in slieet ” 

I work — the reverse of ‘ ‘ outer ” 
forme. 94. 

Inner tympan,— The smaller 
and inner of the ])air. 108. 

Inset.— A sheet, or part of a 
sheet, to 1)6 ])laced inside an- 
other sheet to complete se- 
quence of i)agination. 93, 94. 

Inside reams.— Good and se- 
lected pa[)er — applied more 
es])eeially to drawing or hand- 
made ])apers — of 480 sheets ; 
mill reams of 472 sheets con- 
tain top and bottom ‘‘ out- 
side ’’quires. 330, 

IN'FAGLIO. — Printing, such a.s 
from copperplate — the reverse 
of ‘ ‘ relief ” printing. 1 . 

Inverted commas. — .Extract 
matter or names of works are 
placed between inverted 
commas, thus ^Caiid” 80. 

Italic. — Tf/jjes of thin character . 
16. 

mode of expressing. 82. 

Its own body.— This term is 
applied to the text ty])e of a 
work to distinguish' it from 
the note or apj)endix types, 
usually smaller. 84. 
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J KK JKIJ. — A simall box with di vi- 
sions to hold peculiar sorts, 
usually made of quadrats and 
lea<Is. ' H6. 

Joii. — .Aliy work which makes 
j less than a sheet. 170. 

Joii (BIASES. — Small cliasesused 
for jobbing' purposes. “>9, 00. 
doimiNU OASES.— Double case.s 
made with upper and lower in 
one. Iliey are sometimes 
made trelile. 42. 
d o n j 1 j X < ^ KOI ; N a\s . — Ty pes o f 
fancy character. 18,22, 119. 
doimiAU.;! MACH IX' ES.— Tbesmall 
treadle ]>lateii machines. 271. 
JoinsiTso WOUK in composition. 
U9. 

Jr^sTiKioATiox.— This term is 
ap])lied generally to the even 
, and eq mil spacirigof words and 
; lines to a given measiini. 77. 
leails ixMjiiired for. 188. 

Kekx. — The under part of any 
letter whicli overhangs the 
shank or body, as in some 
italic founts. 28. 

Knock up. — To make the edges 
of a lieap of ])aj)er sti’aight 
and square by knocking up to 
one edge. 87)3. 

KNOWLEDOK of PtilXTlNG, 
QUESTIONS IN, set for Clerks 
in H.Al. Stationery Olfiee. 
373-379. 

Laid papkh.— Paper showing 
the wire or dandy marks. 328. 
Lapi’ED pa PE II. — Hearns of 
])aper sent in tlat, f.c,, not 
folded, with the two ends 
lapped over— thus heing di- 
vided into three- 330. 

IjAPCE cards. - A size of card, 
U X 3 inch<;s. 338. 

Laiujk posi\ —A size of writing 
]>aj)er, 21 x 1(U inches. 334. 

I Lav.- -T his refers to the posi- 
I tion of the print on a sheet of 


paper. Also to the order in 
which type is laid in cases. 
41, 72, 222. 

Lay of hook cases. 41, 72. 

of German cases. 1 06. 

of Greek cases. lo2. 

of Helirew ca.ses. J 59. 

of music cases. 171. 

of news cases. 73. 

of sheet, centring, 235, 277. 

Lay maeks. 278. 

Lav, method of obtaining the, 
235, 278. 

Layeu on.— The feeder on a 
printing machine. 301. 

Lead cutteu.— A machine for 
cutting leads. 08. 

Lead and eeclei’ case.— A 
cabinetwithdivisionsfor hold- 
ing various sizes. 44. 

Lea DEES. —Dots or full ]>oints 
ciist on an em of any parficu- 
lar body, thus ... 13. 
Leads.— S trips of lead cast to 
diliennit thickiies.ses and cut 
to various sizes. 48. 

number of, in a pound. 49. 

required to justify with 

type. 183. 

weight of, required for a 

job. 49. 

Length of page, determining. 
89. 

Lengths and widths of pages 
for bookwork. 180, 

Letter . — A general term for 
type as a fount. 84. 

— ^ distinctive parts of a. 23. 
Letteeals. — As applied to 
errors in setting u[> or on 
proofs. 76. 

LK'rTKE IJOAKD. — Another term 
for a laying-up hoar<l. 04. 
Letter mould.— T he appara- 
tus used for hand casting of 
types. 3, 4. 

Letterpress. — Printing from 
tyi>e as distinct from litho- 
g'laphic or ])late printing. 1. 
Letters, elassilicatiou of. 24. 
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Low TO r\vi:ii.—See Heiojit 
TO TAPEK. 

LOWEK CASK.—The case which 
contains the small letters, 
points, and spa(*es — the lower 
of a pair of cases. 40, 42. 

LUDIUCATING. — The act of oil- 
ing any part of a press or 
machine. 227, 302. 

LubPvICATOUS. —Small glass 
globes placed on the shafting 
to lubricate the working parts 
of a machine, 260. 

Lug. — W hen rollers are taidcy 
or stick together they are said 
to lug. 301. _ 

[jYK. — T he ]>re])aration used tor 
cleansing type after ])rinting. 
87,229.' 

Lye-iars. 228. 

Lye though. — The rece])tacle 
for holding lye. 22S. 


Levep. composing sticK.— me 
slide-fastener consists of a 
thiimh lever. 45. , 

IdHKUTY I’LATEN MACHINE. | 

280. > . X , ' 

Lit'T. A handful ot printed or | 
uii]>rmtcd paper is designated 

a lift. 350. 1 i. ! 

jHiJATCRES.— Two or more let- | 
ters cast in one piece, such as 
dor Hi. 13, 15. . ^ I 

LoaiT TINTS.— Thelighterparts | 

a cut in printing. 237. j 
Lines peh thousand, table ot i 
number of. 181. 

Lines or words ruoken. 

kow to express on jiroof. 186. 
LlNOTYl’E composing machine. 
.131-137. ' , 

LOCKlNG-UP APP.VR.VTUS.— Ap- 
plied to the various kinds or 
patent fastening, sucii as 
screws or iron wedges. 54. 

; Lock-up. --To fasten up tightly 
j the (pioins of a forine by 
I means of a mallet and shoot- 
i ing-stick. 53, 113. , 

Lock-up chases. —• Special 
chases made in order to dis- 
pense with large <iiiantities of 
furniture in tilling up spare 
room in formes or on the 
press. 60. 

London scale for type compo- 
sition, abstract of. 178, 

Long cross. — The longest 
cross-har of a chase. 58, 
106. 

Long letters.— Accented let- 
ters used to denote contrac- 
tions or pronunciation, as a e i 
6 11 , etc. 14; see also 24. 

Long primer.— A type one size 
larger than Bourgeois and one 
size smaller than Small Pica, 
equal to two Pearls. 26, 27. 
Low.— When letters or other 
])arts of a printed sheet do not 
show up clearly they are said 
to be “ low.” 221. 


M ACHIN E MINDER.— Theskilled 
workman who is responsible'; 
for the care of a machine. 
302. 

Machine paper.— Paper other 
than that made by hand. 328. 
M a C h I N E P 0 1 N T S. — Special 
points which are used in the 
machine department, and dis- 
tinct from pre.ss ]>oints. 301. 
Machine printing. 270-274. 
Machines, care of. 272 

classiiication of. 271. 

laying down. 271, 302. _ 

M ACKLE. — A }>rinted sheet with 
a slurred appearance, owing 
to the frisket dragging, or a 
defect in the impressioin 229. 
Mahogany composing stick.— 
Principally used for news- 
work. 44, 46. 

Make even.— I n copy with long 
paragrajihs, compositors have 
sometimes to tiiiish their por- 
tions at tlie end of a line, in 
order to expedite the closing 
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u]) of “ ta,kcs/’ Tliey are tlieii 
said to “make even.’”’ ]!29. 

Make of pa per. —Applied to 
the whole making’ of a special 
lot of [)apers. 831. 

Maictno mapoin.-— To •>'ive the 
]>roper proportion of margin 
or furniture to a forme pre- 
}>aratory to imjiositioii. 105. 

Making 'measure.— To make 
the coiiiposing stick ii}) to a 
given measure. 78. 

Making - ready. — Preparing 
for ]>riiiting hy patcliing up 
or cutting aVay, et<‘. 219, 220, 
274, 204, '295. ' 

])y tlie old method. 291. 

hi AKING -UP into pages. 88. 

Mallet. ~"A wooden hammer 
with a large head used for 
locking-u]} form(‘.s. 57, 302. 

?ilANUSCijI.PT COPY. 82. 

Marginal noi'es. — Usually 
called si<lenotes ; sometimes 
incut, or let into the matter 
at the side. 89. 

Margins, hinder's detinition of. 
106. 

printer’s definition of. 106. 

MaKINONI LOCK-i;P. 54, 55. 
Maringnj machine. — A 
French printing machine of 
I’otary make, invented hy a 
person of that name. 324-325. 

Mark.— T his refers to tlie mark 
to which a sheet is laid in 
printing. 316. 

JVlARKB OF PREFERENCE.— Sig’lis 
of various kinds used for 
notes, such as * f 1! *[. Some- 
times su]3erior figures or let- 
ters are so used. 90. 

Matrix. — The co]>per mould 
with a punch struck in hy 
which ty}>e is cast; also called 
a “strike.’’ 3. 

Matter. — Another term for 
composed type. 47. 

Measure.— The given width of 
a page of type. Measui-es arc 


generally made to ])iea ems, 
hut sometimes in na-rrow or 
douhle-cohimn matter an en is 
used ill addition. 78. 

Medium. — A size of ])nnting 
]>aper, 24 x Ulimdies ; writing, 
22 xl7i inches. 331,334. 

Mei.ting kettle.— The utensil 
used for melting comptisition 
in making rollers. 206. 

Metal corners for rule work, 

122 . 

Metal curves.— As used for 
bonding dis]day lines. 123. 

Metal furnpitire. - Furni- 
ture cast ill an alloy of ]) 0 orer 
quality than tyjie-mctal. 52. 

Metalga lley,— a gu Hey gene- 
rally made of zinc,, Imt some- 
times of hniss, used for news- 
paper work mostly. 47. 

Metal rule.— x\ gencnil Utih 
for cm rules or daslie.s. Also 
applied to longer rules, such 
as two, tliree, or four ems. 13. 

Middling si’aces.-- Sjiaceseast 
four to an em of any ])articu- 
lar body. 13, 28. 

M 1 E H LE 'm a C H 1 N E. — A 11 A m c- 
rican two-revolution machine. 
269, 309, 311. 

Mill reams. — Handmade 
paper, 472 sheets to a ream; 
if all inside ([uires, 480. 330, 

Minerva machine.— A small 
platen jobbing machine— the 
original' “Cropper” machine. 
275, 276, 281. 

Minion. — A type one size larger 
than Kmerald and one size 
smaller than Brevier. 26, 27. 

Minn I KIN, — A size of tyjm 
smaller than Brilliant. 27. 

Miss.— All omission to lay a 
sheet on liy tlie feeder of a 
machine. 279. 

M IT R E P L at en M a Cl 1 1 N E. ™ - 
Made hy Messrs. Dawson of 
Otley. 280,281. 

Modern-face tvj*e, — Founts 
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of recent date, the reverse of i 
antique or old-faced ty})es. 

14, la, 20. 

MODJCEN - IMAGED BLACK - LET- 
TEE. —As a rule a soniewliat 
ugly character of type. 17. 
Monk. — A black patch on a 
priiite<l sheet caused through 
• insulhcient distribution or had 
‘ ink, 226. 

; Monotype. — A machine for 
j composing and casting single 
' types. 137-145. 

Motive powee. 254-26<s. 
Motors, electric. 2G7-26S. 

gas. 260. 

Mould for type casting. 3, 4. 
Mould -MADE paper. A ma- 
chine pa])er made in a mould 
ami having four deckled edges. 
328. 

Movable. —A general term a])- 
\ ]died to type to distinguish it 
^ from stereotype, etc. 1 . 

Music, composition of. 170-172. 
Music cases.— S])ecial cases of 
a complicated character for 
composing music type. 171. 
Music type.— Special type use<l 
in letterpress ])rinting" distinct 
from engraved plates. 1 70. 

N. P. An abbreviation for 
“ now paragraph,” the com- 
mencement of a new line by 
means of indentation. 115. 
Naked forme.— A forme of 
type waiting for, or stripped 
of, furniture. 111. 

Narrow. — Wooden furniture 
(sometimes of metal) three 
])icas in width. 52. 

Neav lay.— a ))lan of cases re- 
cently suggested for expedit- 
ing composition. 74. 

Ne\ys cases, ]»lan of. 73. 

News composing stick, 44, 46. i 
News hands, qualifications for. 

129. ! 

Newspaper chases.— Spe- ' 


daily made diases to allow 
of the pages being laid cJose- 
ly together on the machine. 
58. 

Newspaper work in compo- 
sition. 1 29. 

New York composing (piad- 
riiple frame. 39, 41. 

Nib of setting rule.— T he 
nose by whicli tlic compositor 
lifts up the rule when the line 
is iinished, 46. 

NIC HO LS on’s jM AC H IN E. — Tllis 
machine was devised by M' il- 
liam Niclndson in the eigh- 
teenth century, and was the 
forerunner of all suhsequeut 
machines. 285. 

Nick. —The groove or grooves 
])laced in the shank of a letter 
to assist composition, and to 
discriminate 1 )e tween ditleren t 
founts. 23, 24. 

Nine point.— Type l)ody eipial 
to Bourgeois old standard. 32. 

Nipping press.— A small screw 
press for the more expeditious 
cold-pressing of jobs. 342. 

Noiseless forme carriage. — 
A small trolley with india- 
rubber tyred wheels. 118. 

Nonpareil. — A type one size 
larger than Pearl and one size 
smaller than Emerald — half 
of a Pica in depth of body. 26, 
27. 

Numbering or paging by me- 
chanical aids. 357. 

Numbers, Ruleforsetting. 187. 

N u M E R A L s. — N u mheriiig 1 )y 
means of Koman numerals, i, 
ii, iii, etc., instead of Arabic 

I figures, 1, 2, 3, etc. 91. 


Octavo. -—A slieet of paper 
folded into eight — shortly 
wiitten thus— 8vo. 94. 

Octodecimo.™ A sheet folded 
into eighteen leaves. 94. 
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Octuple MACiiiiNii:.— A rotary 
delivering eight copies from 
four roils of (louldevvidtlh 9. 

Off-cut. — That ])art of tlie 
sljeet which iias to Ijo cut off 
in order tliat the sheet may 
he folded correctly, as in a 
“twelves.’’ 90. 

Off its feet.— A term applied 
to ty])e when it is not standing 
squarely on its feet, 92. 
'Off-set.— The set-olV of ink 
from one sheet to another of 

• tninte<l work whilst wet, 227. 
Oil engines. 254, 293. 

Old English. — i^'oiints of type 
of hlack-letter character. 17. 
Old face.— Anything pertain- 
ing to the old or anUque 
style. 14, 15, 20. 

Oli) s'rvLE.- -Founts of revived 
anti(jue typo. 14, 15, 20, 29. 
Otto gas engine.— G as motor 
es])ecially well ada])tod for 
driving ]>rinting machinery. 
291,292. 

Out. — A n omission of a wor<l or 
words in setting up. 114. 
Out of n eg iSTEii.~5Vhen pages 
do not hack one another line 
i for line, or at head and foot, 
j through bad gauging of pages 

i or furniture. 224. " 

Outer forme. — As distinct 
from tlie inner one of any 
sheet. 94. 

Outer tympan. — The larger 
tympan, into whicli the inner 
one iits. 198. 

Outside reams. —Reams of 
paper made up entirely of 
outside or damage<I sheets, 
331. 

Overlay. — ’ lo make ready hy 
1 overlaying — the reverse of 

* underlaying. 230-243, 298. 
Overplus. — The ‘‘plus” or 

“over” copies of a deOnite 
number in printing. 228. 
i Overrun. — To re-arrange or 


re-make-up matter after dele- ■ 
tions or insertions. 114. i' 
Overs.— Overplus. 
Oxford corners. — Rorders 
with mortised corners, thus 
-j- 122. 

Tracking ofprinted work. 353. 
Page showing corrections. 119. 

witli proper margin. 108. 

Page cord.™ A particular kind 
of cord, aliout the thickness 
of twine, used for tying-up 
pages of type. 99, 91. 

Page gauge. —A piece of 
notched regict use<l for mak- 
ing-up pages to a uniform 
leiigtli. 89. 

Paper. 328-330. 

care of. 328, 347. 

drawing. 329. 

equivalent weights of. 332, 

335. 

1 land made. 328. 

printing. 329-334. 

relative weights of differ- 
ent reams. 333. 

sizes of brown. 339. 

sizes of letter and note. 338. 

sizes of piinting sub- 
divided. 336. 

table for giving out. 336. 

writing. 329. 

Paper, some suggestions for 
testing. 331. 

Papers, coated. — Frequently 
called “Art” papers— the sur- 
face being given by the use of 
.soinemineral pre])aration. 295. 
Papers, set-ofh 228. 

Paragon. — A typo one size 
Larger than Great Primer and 
one size smaller than Double 
Pica, equalling two Long 
Primers in depth. 27. 

Parcel of paper.— A pjilied to 
the whole making<)f any spe- 
cial lot. 330. 

Parcelling up work. ^ 355. 
Paedoe machine.— a rotary 
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machine for newspaper 
work invented hj Messrs, 
l^ardoe and Davis. 327. 

PABTK-POINTS. — Very fine 
points — usually drawing-pins 
—used for very closely regis- 
tered work on press. 223, 246. 

Patch up. —To overlay or bring 
up an im])ression sheet witli 

^ pieces of thin paper. 221. 

}^EARL.--A type one size larger 
than Diamond and one size 
smaller than Kuby, equalling 
half a Long Primer in depth 
—the smallest ty})e enumer- 
ated by Moxon. 26, 27. 

Peahlash. — Carbonate of iiot- 
ash when diluted is used as 
a wash for ty[)e. 229. 

Peculiars.— A general term 
for out-of-the-way sorts, t.e., 
accents, records, etc. 13, 86. 

Pedestal ink table. —A small 
ink table on a single leg or 
pedestal. 202. 

Peel. — A wooden implement 
used for hanging up i>rinted 
sheets for drying. 351. 

Peeling.— A i)rocess of prepar- 
ing overlays by skivering or 
thinning down the hard edges 
of an ilfustration. 238. 

Perceler two-feeder ma- 
chine. — Designed and made 
hy Messrs. Dawson. 310, 312. 

Perfect paper. — lieams of 
paper made up to a printers 
ream, i.e., 516 sheets, are said 
to be “perfect.” 330. 

iPerfect up.— Tins is the print- 

j ing of the second side of the 
paper in half-sheet or sheet 
work. 222. 

Perfecting machine. -^A 
double cylindrical^ machine 
which prints both sides of the 
sheet at one operation. 269, 
314, 315. 

Perforating. 357. 

PlKENIXPLATEN MACHINE. 280. 


Pica. — A type one size larger 
than Small Pica and one size 
smaller than English — the 
body usually taken as a stand- 
ard for leads, width of meas- 
ures, etc.— it is e(iual to two 
Noni)areils in body. 26, 27. 
Pica-gauge.— A type scale or 
measure made to pica ems. 
110 . 

Pick. — A speck or blur caused 
; by dirt or badly distributed 
^ ink on the face of a letter. 235. 
i Pie.— Type broken or indiscri- 
. minately mixed. 85. 
Pinched post. — A writing 
paper, small post, 18^ x 14^ 
inches. 335. 

Pin-mark. —The slight mark 
in the side of a type near the 
top of the shank made in cast- 
ing by machinery. 5, 23. 
Pit.— The hollow cavity in the 
lioor under a machine for ac- 
cessibility to the under parts. 
It is sometimes also neces- 
sary for tlie steady working 
of a machine. 272. 

Pitch.— Placing the forme on a 
machine to a given position, 
in order that the type may be 
printed in a correct position 
on the sheet. 291. 

Pitch, finding the.— -An ex- 
pression used in obtaining the 
^ precise lay on a macliine. 291. 
Plain types.— As distinct from 
fancy or jobbing founts— 
generally book-founts. 119. 
Planer.— A Hat smooth piece 
of wood used for levelling the 
type before locking-up. 57, 
113. 

\ Plate printing. — Intaglio 
printing— the reverse of re- 
* lief. 1. 

Platen jobbing machines.— 
Worked by either steam or 
foot. 271, 280-282. 

Platen maciiinr.— A printing 
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imacliine wliicli has a flat 
impression— -not a cylindrical 
one. 271, 2cS3. 

] — Over copies to any given 

imnilier in ininting oil'. 228. j 
Point- HOLES. —The' punctures | 
made in the sheets }>y tlie pins ! 
or s])urs of the points. 222. ! 

J^oiNT SCKEWS. — SercAvs for 
fastening the points on tiic i 
tyinpan. 22^h ! 

PoiN'r SYS'PEM of type bodies. — | 
Jleckoned on a oasis of 12 j 
points to a pica. ;12, 1 83. : 

P()1KTS. — Jjong thin pieces of ! 
iron with a i>in or spur at tlic | 
end, used for ensuring the j 
correct register of the sheets ! 
in ])erfecting. 222, 223. I 

elbow (twelvemo). 223, ! 

fixing on press. 222. I 

octavo. 223. 

- — paste. , 223, 246. 

I'OLES for drying printed work. 
350. 

Fosi’. — A ])rinting iiaper. 20 x 16 
inches. 331. ' 

POSTEII STICK.— A long wooden 
composing stick. 46. 

P 0 T T. — A printing paper, 
154 X 124 inches. 331. ' 

PRELIMINAIIY.— Any matter i 
. coming before the niain text j 
' of a work — title, preface, con- i 
tents, etc. 90. i 

Press trcof.— The linal proof i 
passed by the author or }mb- 
lis her “for press.” 189. 

Press, working at. 22(), 234. ; 

Presses, classification of. 197. i 
Pressing boards. —The glazed ■ 
hoards used for pressing ^ 
printed slieets. 342. 
Pressmen.— The skilled work- 
men who manipulate hand- 
presses. 1 90. 

Press work. — Printing by 
hand-presses. 190. 

prices of. 235. 

some hints on. 233, 


I Prices for composition, Scale of 
London. 175-170. 

' Primer (also called pigma). — 
In reading a work sheet ]>y 
sheet the first word of fhe en- 
suing signature is marked by 
the reader as the “i^rimer.*” 
188. 

Printers’ ream. —A perfect 
ream of 516 sheets. 228, 330. 

Printing of cuts, 236 . 

on glazed surfaces, 234. 

Printing, knowledge of.— 
(jjiiestious set for Chirks in 
H.M. >Stationerv Office. 373- 
379. 

. PROCES.S BLOCKS. — 1 1 histratioiis 
in relief jjroduced by any me- 
chanical proi^ess. 2, 239. 

Production and seliang, on 
cost of. 358-360. 

Proof jjeader. — A general 
term for the “correcfor of the 

■ 'press.” 185. ■ 

Proofs, clean. — Pulls after cor- 
rection— distinct from “first 
proofs.” 118. 

Pub LLSHEIIS’ bi n di ng. — Oh )t h 
case-work. 356. 

Punches. — The small steel 
dies used for punching info 
the matrix. 3. 

Punctuation -marks, spacing 
of. 80, 186. 

Pyramid g eared rollers. — < A 
new arrangement where tlie 
rollers are piled in pyramid 
order. 293. 

(j)UAD CROWN,— A printing pa- 
per, 40 X 30 inches. 331. 

Quad foolscap.— A printing 
paper, 34 X 27 inches. 331. 

Quad post.— A printing paper, 
40 x 32 inches. 331. 

Quad pott.— A printing pa]>er, 

31 x25 inches. 331. 

Q U A D R ATS. — Large me tal | 

spaces of various sizes for fill- ^ 
ing up short lines, etc. 13, 28. 
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(^UADRUPJ.K machine.— A ly- i 
tary delivering’ four copies I 
from two rolls of double width. 

819. V T 1 ' 

U A M T E R, - B OU N P. — A boo k ' 
with cloth sides but leather j 
back is so described. 356. | 

Quarto. —A sisie given when a i 
sheet is folded into four leaves ; 
— written shortly, 4to. 94. | 

Quiciv-DKYING INK.— Used for j 
printing on dry paper. 296. | 

Q,uiiiE.— Sections of a ream of | 
pa]>er, consisting of twenty- I 
four sheets. 330. I 

Q, HIRED PAPER.— lieams of pa- 
i)cr folded in fpiires — not sent 
in “Hat.” 330. 

Q^UOTNS.— Small wedges of va- 
rious sizes, usually of wood, 
use<l for tightening or lock- 
ing-up formes. 53. 

fitting of. 112. 


Racks. --Rece})tacles for hold- 
ing cases, boards, etc. 61, 64. 

R AND o M. — A special frame 
used by compositors in mak- 
ing-up and for putting stand- 
ing lines and hem Is on. 39. 

Reader.— The responsible per- 
son who compares and reads 
the proof by copy, and Avho 
revises corrections made ])y an 
author or editor. Also called 
“ corrector of the press.” 185. 

Readers’ marks, synoi>sis of. 
115. 

Reading. 185-189. 

Reading bo vs, selection of. 189. 

Ream. — Paper in parcels or 
bundles of a certain size— a 
printer’s ream being 516 
sheets. Handmade and draw- 
ing papers slightly differ in the 
number of sheets, sometimes 
472, 480, or 500. 228, 330. 

Red ink, printing electros 
with. 245. 


Reddish Jobber platen ma- 
chine. 280. 

Reel of paper.— The paper 
made in continuous lengths 
used for rotary printing ma- 
chines. 332. 

Refe r en c e marks. — U sed for 
notes, such as * ,t + 1 II Ik 
Sometimes figures or letters 
are used. 13, 90. 

Reference, works of. —As 
used ill the Reading depart- 
ment. 189. 

* R EG ISTKE. —The exact ail j us t- 
' ment of pages back to back 

• in printing the second side of 
a sheet. 52,222,246,301. 

Reg LET.— Thin wooden furni- 
ture u]) to Two-line Great 
Ih’imer generally comes under 
the head of “ reglet.” 51. 

R EITERATION.— The secoud side 
of a sheet in printing. 224. 
Relative weights.— The dif- 
ference in weight of any 
reams between printing, writ- 
ing, or drawing papers. 333. 
Relief pein'itng, —Letterpress 
and block printing comes 
under the head of “relief,” 
as distinct from lithography 
i or plate printing. 1. 
REMOVH3S.— The difference be- 
tween one size of type and 
another is expressed by this 
term. 90. 

Retree. —The outside, rejected, 
or damaged paper of different 
reams, marked thus x x in 
invoicing. 331. 

Riders and rollers, geared, 
j — Tlie up-to-date method em- 
i ployetl for machines. 291. 
i Rig g’ers. — Wheel s attached to 
I shafting for transmittingdriv- 
1 ing power to a machine. 260, 

; 261 . 

i Rise. — A forme is said to rise 
; 1 when it springs through bad 
! / locking-up and the tyv<i 
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off itw feet. The term is also 
useclwhon quadrats and fiinii- 
turo black in printing tliroagb 
imperfect j iistiiication. 1 1 3. 
itisiiits. — SV'ooden or metal 
blocdvs for mounting stereo and 
otlier plates. 2;-J0. 

RoLLKTt composition, reci])es 
for. 204. 

tlariug a. 211. 

kettle. 206. 

lloi.LER FORKS. — Troii rece}>- 
tacles to hold the spindles of 
the rollers. 289. 

Kollfk frame.— Made of iron 
and use<I for imess rollers. 
205. 

Roller moulds. — A))paratus 
of various sizes in which roll- 
ers are east. 207. 

— — lubricating. 210. 
Rollers. — Made of a composi- 
tion, a,nd used for ajjplving 
ink to tlni ty]»e. 204-218. 

arched. *211. 

— casting of. 200. 

cooling of. 212. 

cracked or cut. 212. 

damp or greasy. 212. 

■ difficult. ' 212-213. 

<lrying or warming. 213. 

facts about. 210, 

good wearing. 211. 

keeping of. 213. 

making of. 200. 

out of use. 211. 

preserving of. 233. 

treatment of old. 210. 

too new. 213. 

— — warming of. 212. 

washing of. 209, 211. 

Rollers, distributing. — Tho.se 
which take ink from i he vibra- 
tor and distribute on the ink- 
ing table. 289. 

Roll I NO A'p press, 226. 
ROLLtNO OFSHEETS. — As USOd 
after printing off to give a 
iinish to the work. 241, 248, 
296. 


Roman. — The j>articular kind 
of type in which hook aaid 
other work is com])osed (such 
as this fount), as distinguished 
from it(dw or fancy types. 
Called ‘ ‘ Antiqua” hy the ( Ger- 
mans. 12. 

Rotary^ machines. 271, 318- 
327. ■ 

Rotary type -casting ma- 
chine. 7-11. 

Rotten.— T erm applied to an 
unsound impression in print- 
ing. 238. 

Royal. —A printing pa])er, 
25 x20 inches; writing pa}>er, 
24 x 19 inches. 331, 334. 

Rubricated le^pters. — Caju- 
tal letters ])rint.ed in red ink. 

_ 125. : .. , 

IvUBY.™ A tyjio one size larger 
thanlkmrl and onesizesnuiller 
than Nonpareil, equal to half 
a Bmall Pica, in body. 26, 27. 

Rule borders. — -M ade of ])rass 
or other metal, to form a 
frame or line round a page. 
119. 

Rule case. — Tray for holding 
brass rule of the usual size of 
tyi)e cases. 51. 

Rule cutter. — An aj)paratus 
for cutting brass rule into 
short lengths. 68. 

Ruling. — ^Such as is used for 
account books. 357. 

Runnerb. — Figures or letters 
placed down the length of a 
page to indicate the particular 
luimher or positioji of any 
given line. 89. 

Ru N -ON. — A sentence cent i n \ m 1 
ill .same line, not a (listinet 
paragraph; also said of chap- 
ters which do not begin on 
fresh pages. 88, 

Saw BLOCK. — Block of wood in 
which slots are cut, used for 
sawing up furniture. 52. 



cylinder only. ^ 271, 29C 
— 1- By>stem of inkin,!*’. ^ 
KiNGLK- fkkd machine, --i 
tinct from a two-feeder. 
Six point.— Ty])e body e< 
Nonpareil old standard. 
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ScALKiiOA Ri).— Vp-y tiiin strms 
of %Y()oden furniture used tor | 
o])taining close register; in | 
printing. 52. ^ ^ ^ 

Scandinavian.— A platen ina- ^ 
ciiine with single cylinder, in- 
trodnced many years ago into ' 
tins country by the myentor 
— a Scandinavian. 2/1,283, , 

■ 284 ^ 

SCPJiW CHASES.— Chases mostly : 
used for newspaper work, tit- , 
ted with screws to obviate the 
use of wooden quoins. 54 
Screw composing stick. — ihe 

" old-fasbioned composing stick 
is fastened up by means ot a 
screw with a slotted heau. 45. 

line lines onithe 
top and liottoiu of a lettei, 
tliusH, 23. . ^ ^ 

Set.— A recognized term for 
composed ” -t<> “ set ”,type 
is to “ compose ” ik 47. 

I Set-off.— When the inkott-sets 
! from one sheet to another. 316. 
SET-OFF PAPERS-Special pa- 
pers used to reduce the set-on 
in printing. Oil, turpentine, 
or glvcerine may be applied to 
the sheets for this purpose. 

228. , 
SETTING RULES. —Brass rules 
used in setting tyi)e, shitted 
line by line as linished. 46. 
Setting up type, method ot. 

Seven point. —Type body equal 
to Minion old standard. 32. 
Sewing —Used for bookwork, 
and distinct from ‘‘stitching” 
or “ stabbing.” 355. 
Sextuple machine.— A rotary 

deliveringsixcopiesh’omtbree 

rolls of double width. 319. 
Shafting. —Revolving turned- 
iron pole suspended horizon- 
tally to convey the driving 
power to the machines. 260, 
261. 


Shank.— T he body of the letter 
or tvpe. 23. 

Shears.— The ordinary imi)le- 
meiits used for cutting short 
lengths of hi ass or leads. 69. 
Sh eep’s- foot. — A ham 1 1 ler w i il i 
a claw at the foot. 203^ 
Sheet, margins of a. 107. 
Shooting stick.— The imple- 
ment— generally made of box- 
wood, but sometimes of metal 
—used with the mallet in 
locking-up formes. 57, 302, 
Short cross. —The shorter 
and wider of the two cross- 
bars in any chase. 58,^ 106. 
Shorts.— A term applied to 
letters with the ^ ‘short ’’accent 
over them, thus il 5 i 6 ti. Also^ 
applied to copies printed oil 
short of tlie number retiuired. 
14, 227. 

Shoulder of type.— The hat 
top of the shank of a type 
from whence the bevel to the 
face starts. 23. 

SiDENOTES.— Marginal notes as 
distinct from ‘ ‘ footnotes. ” 90. 
SiDE-STTCK.— 8’cc FOOT-STICK. 
Signature.— The letter or 
figure in the white line ot the 
first page of a sheet, to guide 
binder in folding— also used 
by printers to identify any 
particular sheet. 92. 
Signatures and folios, table 
of. 96. 

Signs. 13, 14. 

Single CYLiNDEii machine.— 
Embracing stop-cylinder or 
any class of machine with one 


Sixteenmo.— - 

into sixteen leaves — written 
shortly, 16mo. 94. 
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81ZKS OF TYPES, comparative. substitute for the “space 

183.^ ' barge.” 114. vi-' 

Skei.eto^t FOiaiK.—A special Spaces. —Metal blanks cast to 
forme — usually of a broken different thicknesses of their 
and open nature — made up for own l)odies for placi ngl >etween 

a subsequent printing ill an- words and filling up lines. 18, 
other colour of ink. 126, 244. 28. y 

Slick. — A fiat wide ii-on knife Spactnc, rules for. 77, 186. t 

used for lifting ink out of the Speed EiaOEUS.— Riggers, gra- 
can. 201. " duated to allow of the driving 

Slurping. — A defective ini- hand l>ei ng shifted to increase 
]>ression, having a doubled or or reduce running power. 260, 
inacklecl appearance. 227, 300. 261. 

Small capitals.— The smaller Spelling and compounding 
capitals laid in the upper case, of words, rules for. 187. 
distinct from the full capitals, Spoilage.— -Applied to the 

thus — JTJNTING, and indi- sheets spoilt in ]>rinting,some- 

eated in MS. liy two lines = limes called waste.” 228. 

underneath. 13, 82. Spring guide for cutting ma- 

Small CARDS.— A size of card, chine. 346. 

3| X 2i indies. 338. Spring POJNTS. —These are a 

Small PICA. — A ty])e one size special kind of press points 

larger than Long' Primer and which assist in throwing tbe 

one size smaller than Pica, sheet off the sjuircd the point ; 

equal to half the body of a as printed. 223. I 

Double Pica. 26,27. ' Spur.— The short pin at the end i 

Small POST.— A writing paper, of the point whidi pricks tbe - 

19 X 15i indies. 335. bolein tbe sheet for registering i, 

SOFT-siZEi) PAPER. —Special purposes. 223. J 

printing paper manufactured Square INCH OF type. 29. 

with a very little admixture number of words in a. 184. 

of size. 329, S T A r> B i N 0 . — A rejireliensible 

Soft tints. — Tlie lighter parts method of fastening leaves 

of an illustration. 237. together. 355. 

SOLDAN's lightning PROOF- STACKING of printed work. 351. 

PRESS. 67. Standard LINE TYPE.— A sys- 

SOLID MATTER. —Type coui- temof aligningalltbedilferent 

posed without leads • also ap- founts on any one body. 32,34, 

plied to type with but few Stanhope press. — The lirst 
(piadratsin. 46. iron in’inthig press made. 191. 

Solids. — The blacker or more Stationery Office, H.M. — 
solid ])arts of a woodcut or Q,uestk>iis set for examina- 
otber illustration. 237. tions. 373-379. 

fSoETs.— The general term ap- STEAM engines.— Beanu bon- 
plied to any particular letter zorital, and vortical. 255-258. 
orhdtersas distinguished from STEAM POWER. 254, 255. 
a complete fount. 13, 28, STEREO BLOCKS, “ hb-enck” 

30. 230, . 

Space box. — A small tray with Stereotype plates, mounting 
six or eight divisions— a handy of. 231. 
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BTlCRliOTYPE WORK. 230. 1 

St it( ' II iNO . — U sed for pamphlet 
' work. 355. 

Stock, keeping of. 354. ^ 

Stones, 31111)08111^.— A Iso called ^ 

imposing “surfaces.’] 61. 
Stop-cylinder machine. — A 
single cylinder distinct from a 
two-rev'ohitioii. 2S7, 290, 302. 

‘ ‘ Str AIG HT-LXNE ” machine. — 

A rotary in wliieh the paper 
ti'avels in a straight line from 
end to end of inacliine. 320. 
Strikes.— A term for type 
matrices .struck from the ori- 
ginal punches. 3. ^ 

STitOKER.— A small im]dement, 
generally made of wood and 
tipped witii metal, ^ for lay- 
ing on or “stroking’ in'” sheets 
in a printing machine. 316. 
Stuff. — A slang expression 
applied to the material used 
for making paper. 329. 

Style of the house.— Sugges- 
tions for formulating some 
rules. 81. 

Suction Gas Plant. 264, 266. 
Super-calendered paper. — 

A class of pajier well I’olled or 
calendered. 295, 330. 
Superior figures.— Small 
ligiires cast on the slioulder of 
type, generally used for foot- 
note reference, thus — ^ 90. 

S u P E R X o R L E t t e r s. —Sin all 
letters cast on the shoulder of 
ty])e, used for references or 
abbreviations, as etc, 

90, 

Super royal. —A printing 
paper, 27i x 20^ inches ; w3-it- 
ing, 27 X 19 inches, 331, 334. 
Swash j.etters. —Seventeenth 
century italic capitals with 
tails and flourishes, thus — 

.A m *2) m 3Cetc. 16. 

Table engine.— A small steam 
engine. 258. 


?AP>LE wo PJC.— flatter of four 
or more columns, whicli 
reckons as double composition 
in casting-u]). 173, 177. 
r A p> u L A R ^ w 0 R K. — Thre(P 
coliinm matter, wliich reckons 
a {juarter or half extra in val ue | 
of composition according to its 

iiaturo. 173, 177- 
rACKY.— Hollers to he in proper 
condition ought to be ' ' tacky , ’ ’ 
that is, should be slightly ad- 
hesive to the touch. 208. 
Fake.— Each portion of copy 
falling to the share of a co3n- 
])ositor. 129. 

r A K E R - 0 F V. — The person , 
usually' a lad, who receives 
the sheets as piinted off, and 
places them on (he heap. 283, 
351. 

Taking-off board.— Thatpart 
of a machine wliere the sheets 
are laid oft' as piinted. 289, 
309. 

Ten point.— Type body equal to 
Lon g Primer old standard. 32. 
Thick lead. — Cast four to a 
])ica in depth. 48. 

Thick spaces.— Space.s cast 
three to an em of their own 
particular body. 13, 28. 

Thin fount. — When the lower- 
case letters a to z come within 
a certain limit, it is so reck- 
oned. 23. 

Thin lead.— C ast eight to a 
pica in depth. 48. 

Thin spaces.— Spaces cast li ve- 
to an em of their own ])ar- 
ticular body. 13, 28. 

Thorne composing machine. 
149- 150. 

Three-colour (Tricln-omatic) 
printing.— A method em- 
ployed in printing by the use 
of the three primary colours. 
128, 250-253. 

Three-decker machine. —A 
rotary 1 )ailt with three rolls or 
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reels all placed one above the ) Tub slzlNCr. — As used for haiKl- 
other. ^^9. made papers. 3*29. 

ThBEE - (.HTAHTEB, COMPOSTNCi TUDORBLACK-LETTER.—Aclass 
FRAME. 38. of old English type showing 

Throw-off impresston. — An the influence of roman in its 

apparatus attached to a ma- character. 17. 
chine for throwing off the ini- Tweezers. — Used for eorrect- 
^ }>ression whilst running. 279. ing tabular matter. 69. 

TiurMB LEVER COMPOSING TWELVE POINT. --Type body 
STICK.— A composing stick eqnaltoPicaold standard. 32. 

fastened by means of a small TWELVEMO. — A. sheet of paper 

lever, instead of the screw folded into twelve leaves, 

with slotted head. 46. written thus ~ 12mo. Also 

Thumilscrew com rosing called “duodecimo.” 94. 
STICK. — A composing stick Twenty -fourmo.^ — A. sheet 

fastened with a thumbscrew, folded into twenty-fourleaves, 

instead of tlie nsnal screw written thus — 24mo. 103. 

with slotted head, and<listinct 
from the “thumb lever.” 

45, 

I’lNT BLOCKS.— Blocks or sur- 
faces used for printing coloured 
backgrounds. 126 . 

Token. — Two hundred and fifty rotary with two rolls or reels 

impressions are reckoned as placed one over the other. 319. 

a token. 235. Two-feeder machines.— Ma- 

Tomm Y. — An iron implement chines adapted for two distinct 

for tightening up screws. It layiugs-oii. 271, 310. 

has a hole ttirough the head Two-une English. — A ty])e 
instead of a slot. 288, 302. one size larger than Two-line 

Transpose. —To shift words, Pica and one size smaller than 

lines, leads, or any portion of Two-line Great Primer. 26,27. 

matter. 115. Two-revolution machine:.— 

Trays for wooden types. 120. Distinct from a stop-cyliiuler 
Treadle machines.— Small which rotates once only. 309. 
niacliines worked by the foot, Tying-UP a page. 91. 
as distinct from those driven Tympan.— The frame, usually 
hy any other power. 271. covered with parchment, on 

Treble cases. — Special upper which the sheet is placed in 
cases made to hold three sets printing at press. 198, 218. 
of capitals. 42, 43. Type, a square inch of. 29. 

Tpjchromaticprintinc.— cleansing of. 229. 

I Three-colour. complete fount of. 12, 13. 

Trimmed edges.— Where the ])rmfe of reversed, 75. 

** folded sheets are lightly production of.^ 5. 

trimmed on fore-edge and tail to find the weight of. 29. 

only. 356. ' TyRE BODIES, American prin- 

Trollev FOR FORMES.— A use- j ciple of. 32,33,183. 

fill carriage for conveying | at a glance. 31. 

formes about. 118. ■ relation of. 27. 


Two-colour machine. — ( Gen- 
erally imnle with one cylimler 
only' which rotates twice — 
once for each of the two 
colours. 313, 

Two - DECKER machine. — A 
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steaiii or treadle — inariiifac" 
tiired by Messrs. Ho})kinson 
and Co]')e. 280, 281. 

Unlock. — T o unfasten a forme 
with mallet and shooting 
stick. 113. 

Unopened edges. —'When a 
book is absolutely untouched 
at the edges. 3o6. 

Unsized pafek.— IMper made 
entirely witliout size, and con- 
sequently very absorlient and 
adapted for plate printing. 
329. 

Untouched edges.— A volu me 
neither cut nor trimmed nor 
opened at the edges. 356. 

Upper case.— T he top or up])er 
one of a pair of cases. 40, 42. 


Type CASES. 40. 

'PTi'PE-casting machines. 5-11. 

dh'PK-FOUNDERS, leading. 25. 

Type iugh.— Anything the 
height of type. 25. 

T y]‘ e m e as ur.ES.— Scales of 
wood or ivory used for mea- 
suring type. 110. 

Type-m’eilvl, component parts 
of. 11.12. 

Type music.— Music piinted 
from movable type, as distinct 
from plate or engraved music. 
.170-172. 

Type standards of different 
founders. 25. 

Tvpli STANDARDS— Plan show- 
ing dcjitlis of. 31. 

'JVpes. 1. 

coi n parative sizes of. 27 , 

183. 

selection of. 12. 

sizes of. 26. 

Typograph Composing Ma- 
chine. 145-149. 

I T YPOG RAP H Y. — The art of print- 

» ing from movable types. 1. 

Typography, questions in, 
set for City and Guilds of 
London Institute. 361-372. 


Vertical ENGINE.— An upright 
engine, as distinct from a 
“horizontal ” one. 257, 258, 
259. 

V I B R a T 0 R roller s. —Those 
rollers on a machine which 
have a vibrating motion, and 
convey the ink to the slab for 
distrilmtion. 288. 

Victory rotary machine. 
322, 323. 

Wall box. — A receptacle cut 
into the wall for fixing shaft- 
ing. 261. 

Ward’s lock-up. 54, 55. 

(VSLveehouse. — T he department 

I responsible for printed work 

i and “ white ” paper. 328. 

Warehouseman. —The work- 
man in charge of the ware- 
house department in a priut- 

‘I ing ofhce. 328. 

WaIiehol'se work. 328-357. 

Waste. — Surplus sheets of a 
hook beyond the plus copies. 
Also spoilt sheets used for 
rnnning up colour on a ma- 
chine, etc. 228. 

Water-power. 254. 


Uncut edges. —A pplied to 
hooks where the edges have 
not been cut round with a 
machine, although they may 
have been opened witliaknife. 
356. 

Underlaid formes. 125, 244. 

Underlay,— T he process of 
making-ready under type or 
cuts —as distinct from “over- 
lay.” 244, 296. 

Unit set type.— A system of 
units regulating the width of 
letters in casting. 32, 34. 

Universal i^ormb rack. —A 
receptacle for holding formes 
of various sizes. 62, 63. 

Universal machine.— A job- 
bing platen machine — for 
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W A E 11 It 0 i. I. K ti s. ™ } vol ] erB 
■vvliicli (listrihute ink on the 
ink table in a diagonal direc- 
tion. 280. 

Wavy rule.— - llrass rule made 
with an iindnlating face, thus 


tion which casts ami linishes 
type on the rotary principle, 
7-11. 

Wipe,— T his is wlnm the rollers 
catch or deposit an excess of 
ink on the edge of a forme in 
printing. 300. 

W ODD FURNITITEE.—Furnituie 
made of wood— distinct from 
metal ” or Freiudi ’’ furni- 
ture. 51. 

Woodcut pafeil— A half-}>late 
or rather soft printing ]»aper 
specially adapted for printing 
woodcuts and other illustra- 
tions. 240. 

W OODCUT PRINTING . 230, 24 1 - 
243. 

Woodcuts, preserving. 120. 

printing of heavy. 210. 

-- — the care of. 230. 

WooD-LETTiiH. — Large ty}>es 
are cut on wood when tliey 
reach eight or nine picas in 
body. 2^ 120. 

preserving. 120. 

trays for, 120. 

Words, division of, Lnlcs for.— 
186. 

W ORK'ROOK for Reading de| jart- 
ment, 180. 

Works of reference for 
Reading departi nent. 1 89. 

Wove papers.— Papers whicli 
do not exhibit wire-niarks 
caused in making— distinct 
from “ laid ” papers. 328. 

Writing papers. 334, 335. 

Wrong fount.— L etters of a 
diOerent^ character or series 
mixed with another fount, al- 
though perhaps of the same 
body. 115. 

WrO UG II T-IRON OKA S ES. - 
Chases made of wrouglitiron— 
distinct from cast-iron.” 59. 


W ER MACHINES. — Cylindrical 
printing machines in whicli the 
]>aper is laid on ]>y ta[>es. 316, 

W ETTiNG BOARDS .—The boards 
placed ])c tween the dillereut 
reams in the press in the wet- 
ting department. 348. 

Wetting down. 347. 

Wettinii ^j’ROUGXT.— The reeep- 
taide for water used in wetting 
down paper. 34S. 

Whaiikedalk, how to erect. 
308. 

W H A R F K DAL M A < H 1 I N E. — 
A cylindrical machine manu- 
factured in Yorkshire and 
called after the place of that 
name. 269, 286. 2S7. 289-291 , 
303-309. 

Whakkedalic machine, key to 
numbered parts of. 274, 303. 

White line!— A line of <piad- 
rats at the bottom of a jiage. 
Also a full blank line of text 
borly when used in a page. 89. 

White paper.— A general term 

I used for unprinted work — 
whether white or coloured 
paper. 328, 347. 

Wh itefri ars ma chin e. — A 
newspaper machine of rotary 
make inveni.ed by Messrs. 
Pardoe and Davis, 327. 

Whole- BOUND. —A volume en- 

' tirely bound in hmUlier. 356. 

\y HOLE FRAME.— A stand made 
to bold two pairs of cases, with 
a (‘ase-rack attached. 37. 

W I C K E ll SHAM (?, U o T N. — A 
jiatent mecbanical fastening 
for formes. 56. 

AVickh rotar,v tvpe-castino 
MACHINE. —A recent inven- 


ZlNC GALLEY.— Receptacle on 
which typeis placoil, used for 
slip and' nowspax»er work. 47. 






SAMPLES OF PAPER. 

Compare the various Tables for Sizes and Equivalent Weights 
in Chapter XXXI. 

These sixteen Samples of various qualities of paper have been 
taken at random from the stock of a well-known firm of London 
stationers, and the piices given here are those quoted to the Trade. 
The Student is advised to read carefully Chapter xxxi. and to 
study the different classes of paper shown here for character, quality, 
finish, and substance. A comparison of any one paper with the tables 
in the chapter mentioned will give the equivalent in weight of other 
sizes, and the difference between perfect and imperfect reams. 


Cla»H of Payer. 


Demeripiion. 


Rewurks. 


Kmm, ■ j Sim. 
Cr. I 30x40 

3>d. Cr. i 30x40 


Creamy Ordinary Printing. 

Antique Laid Printing . . 

Antique Wove Printing II 
Liglit Bulking f 

Imitation Art 


Also obtainable in-wldt-e, 
or in toned shade. 

Also made with and with- 
out deckled edges. 

Also made with and with- 
out deckled edges. 

An imitation of coated 
“Art*’ i«i.per. 

Suitable for work.s with 
half-tone cuts. 

Made by a new process <S: 
has a deckle all r«)und. 

For best effects in half- 
tone work. 

For wood-cut or copper- 
plate work. 

For Mitiom de luxe ; dec- 
kled edges, four sides. 

A cheap waiting paper. 

A cheap writing paper. 

A better-cias-s wTitiiig. 

A betfeer-clas.s writing. 

Used for Bibles and thin 
paper oditioiw. 

Light tint of “Vducw'ove'* 
-—a teeimiwil anomaly. 

To be bad in various lints 
suitaldc for job-w'ork. 


30x40 


30,x40 


30x40 


Paper, soft sized 
Mould-made Laid 

Art (Coated) Paper . . 
Sup. Fine Plate Paper 
Handmade Cream Laid 
Cream Laid Writing . . 
Cream Wove Writing 
Vellum Laid Writing 
Vellum Wove Writing 
Ituitation India . . . . 

Vellow Wove .. 

Green I'inted Printing 


20x30 


20x30 
15x20 
20x30 
l©|x2t 
16ix*21 
101 x2i 
ie.|x2i 
; 20X 80 

|i^.Post 10|x2t 
Dbl. Cr. 20x30 


Crown 


N.B, — All these papers are cut frmn the sizes and weights indieated in the 
ahme columns^ mid papers quoted as being in the quad size way be divided to 
arrive at the half size; e.g., the size of Double Crown is 30 x 20 «??., as 
agaimt Quad Crown, 40 x 30 in. 


